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figned for the Information of fuah 
as are entrufted with the Care and 
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met with in many Cafes I have been obliged 
to treat-of ;/but though may be miltaken 
in fome Circumftances. relating to particular 
Trades, yet I hope’ the 8 = Principles I 
have Jaid down are fufficient to anfwer the 
_ End’ propéfed, dviz./t0 afford-fuch Helps to 
the Guardians and Parents of, Youth as might 
enable them, from a general Knowledge of the 

Tradesof Loudon, and the particular Genius of 
their Child, to: chufe an Employment fuite 

to his Strength and Judgment, and their own 
Circumftances: If T have fucceeded fo far as 
to contribute any thing to fo good a Defign, 
I fhall think my Time in compofing thefe 
Sheets well employed; and flatter myfelf - 
to haves in that Cafe, ‘thé Approbation of 
Your Lorpsu 1p. and the Honourable the 
Court or ALpERMEN; which is the 
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Advice to Parents in what manner to.difcover 
_and.improve. ihe Natural. Genius of their 
Children, before they put them out Appren- 
tices to any particular Trade, Miftery, or 
eS HS nig ane Pig 


i #7 -¢ et & Be 


pigs F we were to confider, with PIO- The Lixpor- 
\ per Attention, how much the In- tance of a 
| QD) tereft of ‘Society ine general, the confcien- 

@ Peace, Happinefs, and Satisfa&tion tious Di/- 
WYER of particular Families, and the charge of 
WR Welfare of Individuals, depend cur Duty 

upon our Conduét in the Educa. i this 4r- 
tion of Youth, we fhould fee Parents, and all </e. 
other Perfons to whofe Care Youth are entrufted, _ 
make greater Confcience of the Difcharge of that. ~ 
important Duty than they commonly do. It muft 
be lamented, that Parents, for the moft part, are 
guided in the Management of their Offspring by. — 
a Set of Notions in no meafure conducive to pro- 

_ mote the great Ends of Life, the Happinefs of — 
Society, or the cage of thofe to whom'they_. 
PNT og SOS Bo ~ have 


The com- 


dren in the World. 


Advice-to Parents. | 
have given a wretched Being: Pride, Avarice, 


-or Whim are the chief Counfellors of moft Fa- 
thers, when they are deliberating the moft feri- 
ous Concern in Life} the Settlement of their Chil- 


‘7 The Genius, the Natural Talents, nor fo much 


mon Foibles #8 the Confttution of Youth are feldom or never 
of Parents, confulted ; but a Trade is picked out for him by 


the fame Means that a Name was given him at 


-Baptifm, not that he has any Inclination to that 


particular Profeffion more than any other, or 
has difcovered any Genius or Abilities that 
prognofticate his making any Proficiency in this 
chofen Trade, but merely becaufe it adminifters 
to the Pride, is fubfervient to fome covetous No- 
tion, or gratifies the Caprice of his fond Mother 
or doating Father: For thefe Reafons (and gene- 
rally {peaking no better) the Child is bound, that 
is; chained to a Trade, to which Nature never 
-defigned him, and for which he has no one necef- 


‘The unhap- {ary Qualification ; the Youth lingers out a tedious 
py Confe- Seven Years Slavery, in one continued Series of 
quences t0 Upeafinefs and Difcontent ;. the more he advances 
the Chit- in; Years the more fenfible he becomes of his Mi- 


dren, 


. . fery; and all the Knowledge he has acquired, when 
he comes out of his Time, amounts only to this, 


that he has been for fo long perverting the Order 


of Nature, endeavouring to learn what it is im- 
_. pofible he fhould comprehend, and. that he has 
_ferved feven Years to become in the end an ex- 


‘perienced Bungler. .__ ose 
It is owing to this Folly, this prevailing Foible 


of Parents, that almoft all Men feem in Mafque- 


“rade; they are aGling Parts upon the Stage of Life, 


which have no Connection with their real natural 


Its Effects Chayaéters : It is that which furnifhes the Pulpit 


upon the 
Publick, nicks Poets, and Poets Mechanicks, fills our Se- 


with Coblers inftead of Divines, makes Mecha- 
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Advice to Parents. 3 
nates with Fox-hunters and Plough-men, our | 
‘Army with Petite Maitres, and our Navy with 
fpruce Mercers, when perhaps the Royal- Exchange, - 
‘Smithfield, and Horn- Fair abound with  States- 
men, good Generals, and honeft Admirals. Thus 
Nature is inverted in every Corner of this Metro- 
polis, and moft Men a& a Part in the Farce of 
Life in a Character which Nature had no Hand in 
forming. It is the Creature of Choice, of Whim, 
or the Refult of our Mothet’s natural Longing : It 
is fhe has marked us with fome: pretérnatural 
Fancy of her own, and fixed a Habit upon us for 
Life, that muft render us not only ridiculous but 
THHEPABIE: 2 QmiqQe tO won nbn 
' Thave fixed upon Pride, as the firft as well as Pride the 
thé moft general Source of this predominant Evil ; firft Source 
Pride and Ambition were the primary Vices that of this 
‘took pofleffion of the Breafts of ‘our firft Parents, Evi/. 

- and-contained-in them the Roots and Seeds’ of all 
other Evils. Without Pride, Mankind had ftill 
been happy ; had enjoyed Felicity without bounds, 
and'Life without’end y But fince that Fiend ob- 
‘tained an Empire in the Heart, Human Nature 
has ‘degenerated ; Evils have multiplied fafter than 
‘the Species, and the {mall Number of the Days of 
Man are only diftinguifhed from one another by 
the conftant Succeflion of Woe and Mifery. Thofe 
Evils that flow from the Depravity of our Natures 
‘are many and various 3 our conftitutional Misfor- 
tunes are numerous ; yet thofe that attend us by 
our own Folly, or that of thofe who have the Care 
‘of conducting ‘us into Life, are more in Number . 
‘than all the reft; and the ereateft, if not all of 
them, are owing to the Pride or Folly of Parents - 
in ‘the Article of their Children’s Education, © 
But'in order to trace this Misfortune to its — 
Source, let ais’ examine the Procefs of its aéting 
on the Mind; fince the Difeafe being onceé-difco- _ 
“ oO 2 yered, 
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vered, we may hope with greater Succefs to apply 
An Affec 3 Remedy. ‘a he leffer Gentry, or more fubftan- 
tion toq tial Tradefmen, think it a Difhonour to put their 
genteel Children to any Branch of Bufinefs, that is not 
Trade the termed. a gentee] Trade, or that has not fome- 
Jrft Fruitsthing in it fuitable to their Notions of Gran- 
of Paren- deur: They never ftudy, if or not, their Child _ 
tal Pride. has the Qualifications neceflary for this genteel 
Bufinefs ; but are refolved to cram a Trade down 
his Throat, where he muft ftarve ina gentleman- 

like Manner. | Peer ET ak ere ei) | 
This Species of Pride runs through all Ranks of 
Life, affects the Mechanic as well as the Gentle- 
man, and renders their Offspring equally mifer- 
o able : ‘The meanef Tradefman has a Notion of this 
genteel Diftin@ion, and affects to raife his Fami- 
ly out of its original Obfcurity, by fixing his Chil- 
dren fome Degrees, higher’ than\the vulgar Occu- 
pation in which he has lived himfelf, . ‘This. Am- 
bition of working ourfelves out/of the Drofs of 
Mankind, under proper Reftriétion, is truly laud- 
able ; but when,all other wife.Confiderations are 
obliged to fubmit to this Pride of Spirit, this Itch 
of being great, it is then productive of the moft 
mifchievous Confequences ;, and. inftead of raifing 
our Children a, Degree higher in.the World, as 
Parents fondly defign, it often finks them lower - 
than the moft fordid. Profeffion, loads them with 
Trouble and, Poverty,,and entails an endlefs Train 
of Miferies.upon their innocent Pofterity.. ...... 
The Confe--. PRuDIMrIA was Daughter of a wealthy, Mer- 
quences of chant in. this City, and, married an_ eminent 
‘this Species Woolen- Draper ; who in a fhort time acquired a: 
of Pride, {ufficient Sum to purchafe an Eftate in the Coun- » 
illufir ated try, Shopkeeping, was now become burthenfome 
in theStory tg the Lady, : who never left off teafing the honeft 
of Prudi- Citizen till fhe prevailed on him, to quit his 


mia and oy, -igig? ak: : ; P 
ber Coil Cloths and his Counter, and the odious angen 
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teel Name of a Tradefman, for the more modifh 
Appellation of a Squire or Country Juftice ; for 
which laft he was as little qualified by natural or 
acquired Parts as to command an Army, or prefide 
in a Senate: But the good Man muft fubmit to be 
ridiculous to pleafe his Wife, and thought it hap- 
py, that fhe had not chofen for him a Part ina | 
more exalted or more confpicuous Farce, Had 
the Lady’s Pride, of diftinguifhing her Family 
out of their original Obfcurity, confined itfelf to 
the Perfon of her Spoufe, her Vanity had been 
tolerable, and her Folly might have efcaned our 
- Notice ; but it did not {top here ; her Hufband 
in his Old Age the has already put in Mafquerade, 
her Children are her next Care, and muft be ie 
thruft into’ Scenes of Life to gratify the Mother’s 
Varuty. $77). 

~ She was Mother of three Sons, and thefe none The Man- 
of the moft hopeful 5 but they were her own Of- ner of edu= 
{pring, and confequently fhe could difcern no cating her 
Failings, no Want of Genius, or natural Imper- three Sons. 
fections of Mind or Body: She had made them 
all ferve an Apprentifhip to the Dead Languages, 
and.by the Help of a fevere. Tutor; and Birchen- 
_Rod, ‘had ftuffed their Heads full of Heathenith 
Greek and Latin, without the leaft Tin@ure of 
Knowledge in any thing more than mere Sound 
and the dead Letter. The Eldeft, now about 
Eighteen, was returned from the Univerfity, and 
the two Youngeft from We/tminfter School, when 
this fond Mother bethought herfelf, that it was Te Choice 
‘Time to fix their Studies to what would be a Set- of Bufinefs 
‘tlement for them in the World, It never entered/@ them. 
her Head to confult what young Mafters were fit 
for; they muft be brought up to a Bufinefs fuitable 
to the Dignity of the Squire’sSons, fomething that 
‘would gratify her Pride, no matter how they were 
_ qualified, ‘This weighty Affair was not half fo 
op tSias Bz long 


long a deliberating upon as the Choice of anew. 
Mantua would have been. The Eldeft, as he had 
‘been at the Univerfity, muft be dedicated to the 
Church ; whereof fhe expected foon to fee him 
a Mytered Member, as her Mother’s Coufin 
was a Bifhop. An Argument of much, the. fame 
Weight determined her to procure the King’s 
Letter for her fecond Son, to go’ as Midfhipman_ 
aboard a Man of War. The Third was dettined 
for the Law, and bound a Clerk for feven Years 
to anoted Attorney. Thus were her three hopeful 
Babes difpofed of ; and the Mother, in her own 
Imagination, fancied each of them already the 
ereateft Men in their Way : But how Enon HESS 
is human Forethought ? She lived to fee the Folly 
» of her Choice; to be convinced, that her Pride 
had ruined her Children, and that in feeking to 
eftablith their Grandeur, fhe had made Shipwreck 

of their Peace, Reputation, and Happinefs. 
The Fate the Would-be Parfonis foon admitted into Or- 
of the ders, though a mere Dunce, into whofe Head it 
| Clergy- | was impoffible to drive the leaft Portion of Know- 
man. ledge ; but though his Intellects were bad, and 
his Head weak, yet his Paffions and Appetites were 


{trong and ungovernable; he was fullen and furly 
| in his Difpofition, quarrelfome in his Temper, 
- obftinate in his Opinions, a Slave to Women and — 
: ‘Wine, and regardlefs to all kind of Decency, ei- _ 
- . ther as a Gentleman or a Clergyman, He got by 
: 7 his Father’s Intereft a fmall Living, at-which he 
never refided; Which, confidering the Immorali- 
ty of his Converfation, was no, Lofs to his. Parifh- 
-oners. Upon his Father’s Death he fpent.in Riot 

and Luxury the new-bought Eftate; and, in a 

few Years became an Inhabitant of the Ficet, 

where he earned a wretched Subfiftance by profti- 

tuting, in the moft fcandalous Manner, the moft 
facred Inftitution of Marriage. = bege 
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- This was the End of the Parfon. The Would- The Fate 
be Admiral had fcarce a better Fate: He was of a cf the 
weakly Conftitution and of a Sedentary Difpofi- Saé/r. 
tion ; naturally a Lover of Books, though he had 
no great Genius for abftraéted Science ; but an 
utter Enemy to Action, Noife, and Gunpowder: 

He was naturally timorous, was frighted at hisown 
Shadow, and could not hear the Report of a Pi- 
ftol without a Palpitation of the Heart. With 

this Difpofition he was put on board the Fleet and 

_ recommended to the Care of C- a, fince 
Vice-Admiral of the B—e. As his Difpofition 
was mild and naturally obliging, the Times peace- 
able, and Powder ufed in our Fleet only upon 
FPeftival Days, the young Gentleman became a | 
Favourite of the Captain’s, and his Want of Cou- 6 
rage remained an entire Secret. Sometimes on 
Board, but for the moft part on Shore with the 
Captain, ‘he paffed the fix Years ordained by the 
Rules of the Navy for qualifying a Perfon for a 
Commiffion : That, he foon obtained, by the In- 
tereft of the Captain, now promoted to a Flag. 
He had not been a Lieutenant above a Year or 
_two, when a Ship was procured him by the fame 
Intereft, Hitherto the Times had been peaceable, 
but a War breaking out between us and Spain, 
our young Captain found himfelf quite out of his 
Depth; and his Want of Courage as well as Ex- 
perience in his new Command, rendered him the 
univerfal Ridicule of the Fleet : It was his Lot to 
be inan Engagement under Admiral Bembo, and 
was one of the four Captains who were fhot for 
Cowardice and Treachery. 

This was the End of our feafaring Son. Let us The Fate 
fee what became of the Attorney: He was a of the 
Youth as clumfy in his Genius as his Perfon ; na- Attorney. 
turally honeft and good-natured, and did not want 
for Application, if his Talents, fuch as he was pof- 

f : B 4 fefled 
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fefied of, had been properly employed ; but the 


_ Diftin@tions in Law puzzled his Brain, and the 


many low Arts and Chicanry ufed in the Profef- 
fion fhocked his Honefty. For the firft Year of 
his Time he, was the Jeft of his Fellow Clerks ; his 
awkward Simplicity proved an inexauftible Fund 
for their Mirth and Railery: Their Behaviour 
gave him the firft Diftafte to the Bufinefs, and as 
he grew up in Years he difcovered his own Inabi-: 
lity, as well as the little Share of Honefty that is 


’ te be met with amongft the moft eminent Pro- 


feflors, all which wrought up his conceived Dif- 
like to an utter Averfion, and at laft determined 
him to leave it at any rate. His Friends were 
not proper to be confulted on the. Occafion, and- 
his own Prudence could fuggeft no better Way of 
getting-rid of his prefent.Uneafinefs, than that of 
enteringinto the Army: This Thought no fooner 
occured than it was put in execution ; he entered 
himfelf aV olunteer in a Marching Regiment, which 
was juft embarking for Flanders in the laft War, 


‘and found his Death and a Grave amongft many 


brave Men at the Siege of Namur, which was: 
undertaken the firft Summer after he went over, 


This Na- — The fatal Cataftrophe of thefe three young. 
rative ap-Men, can be attributed to nothing elfe but the 


phied, 


Mifapplication of their Talents, by the filly Pride 
of the Mother: Had fhe confulted their feveral 
Genius’s, and adapted their Profeffions to their dif- _ 
ferent Talents, the Memory of the Father might 
ftill have exifted, fhe herfelf might have feen a 
third and fourth Generation enjoying Happinefs 
from her Prudence, as well as looking up to her 


_ as the Source and Fountain of their Being ; but, 


on the contrary, by yielding to the Diétates of — 
her Pride and Fancy, fhe only lived to. fee the 
Fullnefs of the Mifery of her Offspring; and 
bs! went - 
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“went down to the Grave more leaded with the 
Confcioufnefs of being the Inftrument of the Ruin 
of her Houfe than with Old Age. 

Had the Attorney been brought up a Country 
Farmer, or a grave plodding Shopkeeper, he 
might have made a Figure upon Ludgate-Hill, or 
~  Cheap-Side; and perhaps honoured the *Squire’s 
_ Family with a Golden Chain or Magifterial Pur- « 
ple: Something like this Nature defigned him for, 
and furnifhed him with Parts capable of nothing 
more fublime : Had Nature been left to itfelf, the | 
Youth would have ftumbled upon the Road with 
very little Help ; but when we attempt to pervert 
her Ways, inftead of obferving her Laws and Dic- 
tates, we can expect nothing but monftrous Pro- 
ductions from Art combating with Reafon and =. @ 
Common Senfe. {ee | 

Had the Youth fent to Sea been made a Par- 
fon, his Want of Courage had neither been’ 
- fatal to himfelf nor dangerous to the Common- 
wealth ; and had the Parfon been made a Soldier 
or a Sailor, the Irregularity of his Paffions or the 
Dullnefs of his Parts had not been fo confpicuous, — 
_ This is but one Inftance among many, of the Foxdnef 
dreadful Effects of Pride, the firft and grand and Par. 
- Temptation to overlook the -Natural Genius’ of tia/ity ano- 
thofe who are entrufted to our Care. ‘There are ther Source 
many other Motives to this Error:A partial this fao 
doating Fondnefs for our Ifue is one of thofet@! Errer. 
Rocks which few Parents can-fteer clear nofziwe 
are apt to be deceived in the Parts and Qualifica- 
tions of thofe to whom we have given Being ; we — 
fancy in them all that we could with ‘they were. 

offefled of ; and Self-Love makes us view their’ 
Faults: Failings, and Foibles through the fame: 
deceitful Glaffes with which wedifcern our own: - 
It is painful to us to enter into a ftri@ Scrutiny of | 
their Abilities, left we thould be obliged st 

rs an 
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and acknowledge fome Imperfeétions which we 
have flattered ourfelves they were free from: Such 
a Difcovery would.alarm our Pride and mortify 
our Self-Love ; therefore we carefully avoid the 
Search, and draw in our own Minds fuch a Picture 
of our Children’s Capacity as Vanity or Self-Flat- 
tery fuggefts, without giving ourfelves the Trouble 
al - to examine, if there is any Truth in our Imagina- 
: tions, or if any of thofe Qualifications really exift 
in the Child or not. When we proceed on fuch 
falfe Premifes, is there any Wonder that. the 
Confequences we draw from them fhould be er- 
roneous ? Or that the Superftructure, built upon 
fuch a deceitful Bottom, fhould end in Ruin and 
Defolation ? It is impoffible it fhould be otherwife, 
” till Parents diveft themfelves of this partial Preju- 
dice, and Mothers examine the Faults and Fail- 
ings of their darling Son, with the fame {trict Se- 
verity they ufe towards the Reputations of their 
abfent Neighbours. a 
Want of - Another Caufe of the Misfortunes of Youth in 
Judgment this grand Concern of Life, may be Want of Ca- 


_ #4 the Pa-»acity, and due Confideration of thofe who have. 


AG 4” the Direction of them.: The Parents may be free 
f so from Pride, free from Partiality in favour of their 
LAA Son, but may not be capable of diftinguifhing the 
proper Qualifications of the Youth, nor how to 
apply them when difcovered. This is but too 
often the Cafe with Parents of low Rank, and 
‘fometimes with thofe of a more exalted Station : 
‘This is their Misfortune and not their Fault ; they 
are only blame-worthy in relying upon their own 
Judgment'in a Matter-of fo great Importance to 
the Peace and Happinefs of their Offspring: They 
ought, in that Cafe, to confult the moft Judicious. 
of their Friends and Acquaintance, and take fome 
Time before they come to a Refolution in fo 
weighty an Affair. -A Parent who acts to va 
i ; C 
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beft of his own J udgment, and follows the beft 


Advice he. can. procure, difcharges his Duty, let 


the Confequence be what it will; but if heneg- _ 


lects.any Opportunity in his Power of informing 
his Judgment with relation to his Capacity, he 
ftands accountable for the Confequences; and 
muft charge himfelf as acceflary to all the future 
Mifery which a Mittake.of this fort brings along 
WHR stitieaneyl Hs | 


Tt 


. Avarice is another Source of this Error, The fvarice 
Parent perhaps may have an Opportunity of bind- another 


ing his Son to fome one. certain Trade with little Source of 
Money: If he is covetous, he greedily {natches this Error. 


the Offer, without: confulting either the Youth’s 
Capacity or Inclination to that particular Bufinefs ; 
who is fold, for the Lucre of faving this Money, 
for feven Years to a Trade which he can ne- 
ver learn. .This.is a mean low Motive. What 
fignifies a trifling Sum, when compared with the 
future Felicity of a Child? It is bafe and fordid 
to barter their Happine(s for fome Pounds, and it 
is the Height of Cruelty to entail Mifery upon 
them and their Pofterity to gratify a covetous 
Difpofition. te: 
_ Thefe are fome of the Sources and Motives of 
this, fatal Error of Parents with regard to. their 
Children: An Error produétive of the greateft 
Mifchiefs to Society and particular Perfons. The 
Cafe of Prupim1a’s Children is a lively Exam- 
ple of the dreadful Effeéts of this Folly. “But tho’ 
every Negle& of adapting a Profeffion to a Child's 


Genius, may not prove fo tragical as to that un- — 


happy Family, yet.fome Degree of Mifchief is its 
conftant Attendant: If the Youth is not totally 
ruined and depriyed of Happinefs, yet it mixes 
a large Allay:in..the little Satisfaétion he reaps 
from his Induftry and painful Application: The 
Knowledge he acquires in that Bufinefs, to which 
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Parents and not Nature has bound him, is obtain= 
ed by mere Dint of Labour and clofe Application, 
which not one Boy in ten is capable of giving, 
How little Proficiency muft he then make in his 
Seven Years Service? How dreadful muft the 
‘Time ‘appear when to come? And what a Blank 


‘is it in Life when paft ? It is morally impoffible 

__ that a Youth can attain to any Degree of Perfec- 
_... tion in that Branch of Bufinefs to which his Ge*- 
".». mtus_has not a natural Bent, to which his Mind. 
has not conceived an Affetion, and to which his 


natural Talents are not adapted. Some incohe- 


rent general Rules; fome low Notions may be 


hammered into his Brain’; and he may go on in a 
formal mechanic beaten Tra& like a blind Horfe 
in a Mill, but he is a Stranger to any thing that 
requires Ingenuity or Contrivance in his Bufinefs 5 


he works by Memory and not by Judgment; is at 


beft but a laborious Bungler, a mere Drudge, and 


has as little Pleafure in what he does, as there are 


Signs of a Workman’s Hand in his Performance. 
’ Suppofe there are fome few, who, notwith- 
ftanding a rooted Averfion and a Want of Ge- 
nius to a certain Trade, have turned’ out good 
Workmen in that very Profeffion: Some fuch. 
Inftances may be given ; but not half fo many as 
are neceflary to juftify an indifcriminate ‘Choice of 
Bufinefs for Youth. There are fome Genius’s fo. 
happy as to have an univerfal Curn ; to be capable 
of any thing to which they apply: In thefe the 
Lofs of not confulting the Youth’s Talents is not 
fo confpicuous, nor of fuch bad Confequence ; but — 
there is this'to be obferved, that fome of thefe 
Jacks of all Trades, or Jacks capable of all Trades, 
have fo much Mercury in their Difpofition, that 
they feldom fettle to one Thing long, but run 
from Branch to Branch till they have juft fatisfied 
their Curiofity, and ‘at laft turn out but indifferent 
Manet s : Workmen 
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Workmen in any. There is.a fecond Sort .6f 
. thefe univerfal Capacities, that may be fixed to 
fome one Study; though it is morally impoffible 
-but their Minds muft have fome Bent one Way 
more than another, . If that. Branch is chofen to 
which they feem to have the mott liking, though 
they might become good Workmen in almoft any 
other, yet they can only excel in this’. and fure 
that in which it is moft, probable. they will excel, | 
is to be preferred to every other Confideration. ae 
As to, the firft Sort, thofe. who feem like Bees Youth whe 
willing to range from Flower to Flower, ‘it is pof- difcoverar 
fible, to, fix their. Attention; in fome. meafure, uziverfal 
to fome particular Study, only by chufing. fuch, a Genius 
Branch of Bufinefsas has moft Variety init, There °%g4t fo 
are fome: Trades -fo extenfive that they can em- be put to 
ploy the moft univerfal Genius, find Matter to 5 ane 
_gratify the moft boundlefs Curiofity, and fettle the’? pe 
moft wandering, Spirit ;.fuch Branches. are: only 72 a. 
fit for fuch general, Talents : Your heavy plod- ih 
ing Workman is loft ‘in. the Labyrinth of their va> 
rious Parts ; as his’ Mind can only take in one 
- Obje& at a Time, he.can never arrive at. Perfecs 
tion. -In the like Manner, the Mercurial. Work. 
man, who. is, pleafed and delighted with. Variety, 
-and.can regularly conceive. the juit. | Dependance 
_ that every feparate, Branch has. upon’ the. whole, 
grows ftupid when confined to one. Study; he is 
cloyed with the dull Repetition, and his Mind 
and Fancy fickens for want.of his loved Variety. 
_dIn-this, Manner has, Nature ordered a Difference 
in our ‘Tempers, Difpofitions,, and Talents, that - 
are as diftinguifhable as the Features of our F aces; 
_ wifely defigning, that this Difference in Men and 
_ Tempers fhould conftitute. that Beauty and Har- 
_ Mony in Society that, chiefly promotes our Hap- 
 pinefs. Let us but. clafs ourfelves in the Order 
__ which Nature has feverally allotted us, and we fhail 
. a v4 : find 
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find this Machine of thé Univerfe will'move uni- 
formly without Rubbs ; and every Individual, in 


The Me- 
thod of a- 
woiding 


thefe Mi. 


rakes. 


his Sphere, aét a real and natural CharaGter ; - 
Whereas at prefent we behave like Children at 
Play ; every Man aéts the Part of his Neighbour, 


and neglects his own: oe 


| have bHefly ‘taken a Survey of the Souree of 


this fatal and general Error in the placing Youth 
out to Bufinefs for which they are not qualified 
by Nature; it remains now that I point out the 
the beft Method of avoiding thefe Miftakes) in a 
few Rules addreffed to fuch who are tiot too wife 


to learn, and are defirous of making Conftiende 


To tweigh 
the Import- 


of their Duty to fuch Youth as:are under their 
Direétion and Management, in the impoftant A'r- 
ticle of their Settlement in'the World? 9° 

In the firft place; itis the Duty of every fuch Per- 
fon to weigh within themfelves the Importance of 


ance of thethe Truft; that they are not only obliged out of 


Truft. 


Duty-to their Children to chufe ‘for'them’ fuch 


“Trades as they are moft likely to profper ing) but 


_ that the Publick, the Society‘in general, aredeeply 


‘concerned in the Wifdom of their Choi¢e, «The 
Strength of the Commonwealth does not fo much 
confift in the Number of its Subjedts, as in'the 
Number of People properly employed.» Millioris 
of Souls bred up in Idlenefs, or which is ‘much 
the fame Thing, Millions employed’ in. Oceupa- 
tions for which Nature has not fitted them’ with 


“proper Talents, inftead of being an Advantage or 


Strength to the Society under which they live, 
are truly burthenfome, generally become Beggars, 
and live upon the Labour and Induftry of ‘the 
thore judicioufly employed Part of the Inhabitants. 


The iy claumfy Wotkman, ashe is gene+ 


rally a Perfon. whofe Talents are mifapplied, 
brings Difrefpe& upon the Fabrick or Manufae- 
82 ture 
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ture in which he is engaged, ruins the general 
Sale at Foreign Markets, and gives our Rivals in 
d’rade an Opportunity of being preferred by our 
National Oultomers; ..., rte i nb ael 
, Secondly, Parents fhould confider, that if their 7; confider 
Children have not a Talent’ for. that Branch of that mif- 
Bufinefs for which they (the Parents) have a par- applied Ta- 
ticular Liking, yet they may have a Genius fuited dents pro- 
to fome other, wherein they might become emi- duces Beg- 
_ nent ; whereas in that they would chufe for them £47! and 
(if their Mind is not. naturally turned to it) they S¢glers. 
can expect to be but Bunglers, muft rank with the 
loweft of that Clafs, and earn a Subfiftance with 
greater Difficulty and lefs Certainty than in that 
for which Nature-has endowed them with fuitable 
Qualifications, prs he fit te 

Thirdly, They ought to diveft themfelves of % diveft 
all paternal Partiality, of all affeCtionate ‘Preju- themfelves 
dices in their Favour,. in order to be capable of of paternal 
making an Eftimate of their real ‘Abilities : They Prejudices. 
fhould confider, that Providence has not allotted 
the fame Giftsto all, nor in the fame Degree; 
and that it is no juft Refle@tion upon them that 
their Children are not all endowed with the Quali- 
fications of Statefmen and Philofophers : They are 
_ only accountable for the Application of fuchTalents 
as they have; and, by perverting thofe, attempt 
arrogantly to change the Order of Nature, and 
counter-act the wife Determinations -of Pro: 
vidence, foie sth a ee AS ieee 

Fourthly; When they have maturely weighed To begin 
thefe Confiderations, they are early to fet them: card) to aba 
felves to difcover the Child’s Geniys and Temper: ve the 
They are not to leave this important Tafk till the Aid's 
TInftant they are about to bind him Apprentice; Genius. 
it requires Time and Deliberation, a diligent and 
_ laborious Search, and. the Obfervations of fome 
| Years... We fhould watch the firt Dawnings of 
are Reafon, 
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- Reafon, and mark the Growth and Progrefs of 


the Underftanding ; obferve its early Affections 
and Antipathies, difcoverable even it its childifh 
Joys: In thefe often may be traced the latent 


Seeds of its future Trade, and the natural Bent of 


the Mind to fome Branch of Bufinefs, ‘while it 
can hardly lifp its Wants. It is a general Re- 
mark, that moft Men who have made any confi- 
derable Figure in the World, have in their Child- __ 
hood, in their earlieft Infancy, difcovered ftrong 
Marks of that particular Study in which they have 
afterward been eminent. ‘Their childifh Amufe- 
ments, their Turn of Mind, have always exprefled 
a near Analogy to their future Profeffion: “There 
have been blazing Genius’s, whofe Souls have 
been fo full of the Inclination, that it would be 
impoffible for the Parents either not to difcern or 
ftifle it ; though others Talents may be lefs con- 
fpicuous, yet moft Children, if properly attended 
to, difcover fufficient to the wife Parent, to in- 
ftru& ‘them ‘in their particular Talents, ‘There 
are fome Profeffions that ‘all Mankind are agreed 
muft be’ born with Men: Thus, the Poet and 


Painter muft be born, not made; that is, every 


Man who is to make a Figure in thefe Arts muft 
have the natural Talents of a Poet or Painter ; 
and; in the fame manner, not only the Talents 
of a Poet and Painter muft be’ born with them, 
but we may extend the Saying to every other Pro- 
feffion: A Man muft be born a Carpenter before 
he can be fuppofed to excel in that Branch; and 


__ he differs only from the Poet and Painter in this, 


that he does not require fo many natural ‘Talents, 
fuch a fublime or univerfal Genius, as thefe do;_ 
but ftiJl/he muft be born with a certain Turn of 
Mind, with fome peculiar Talents adapted to the 
Profeffion, or he will make juft fuch a Figure in | 
his Bufinefs as thofe'do, who are not born Vat 
an 
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or Painters, but attempt to fupply their Want of 


Genius in thefe Sciences by Dint of Labour, 
Conceit, and, Impudence. —— Thefe Bunglers in 
the Liberal Arts. may arrive at the Degree of 
Sonnet- Writers and Sign-poft Daubers, but muft 
never purchafe. Fame or. Fortune by their unna- 
tural Conceptions : In like, manner, the illegiti~ 
mate Carpenter may drive.a Nail and patch a 
broken Chair, as a wretched Journeyman ; but 
he muft. remain fuch to the Day of his Death, 
and never expect to be employed while another 
lagi Capsbeihade cco) oie. io cal Cie ve sumaher 
+ The Parent ought then to watch carefully 
thee: firft, Openings. of the Genius, and. when 
fully:difcoyered,, take. proper, Meafures to fix, im- 


prove, and, cultivate iti, Man, in all Eales, is 


like.a Plant, and. requires both in Mind and 
Body the fame, Culture and tender Care that is 
neceflary for'a,mere Vegetable :. The fkillful Gar- 


fond yok imitating, avis bhing.new that, argue : 
forks is 
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This by fome is injudicioufly miftaken for a nas 
tural Inclination to that which for the Time eme- 
ploys their Faculties ; as for: Example, the Child 
obferves a Company. of Soldiers exercifed, fees 
the Colours difplayed, Guns fired, Drums beating, 
and all the other Apparatus of a peaceable War: 
This Sight, when new, affects his ‘docile Imagina- 
tion; he aéts the military Farcé=in “miniature, 


‘and, with his young Companions, ‘forms Sieges, 


fights ‘Battles, and performs all the other Feats 
of a Hyde-Park Review. This) the fond Mother 
takes for a Difplay of his Infant Military ‘Palent, 
and fancies*to herfelf that fhe difcovers his Martial 
Genius iti weilding the Poker inftead’ of a Trun- 
cheon, and furling her’Apron™ inftead- of-aStan- 
dard ; though: it’ is more than’ ten ‘tor one if this 
Notion has any thing in Nature: The Pleafure the 
Child takes is owing to Chance and the- Novelty 


of the Thing ; a Circumftance ‘which ‘engage 


Old. as well as Young; “As the* Soldier may, be 
mimicked ‘without ‘any Natural’ Genius, fod may 
any other:Branch of Trade; if the Taylor, the 
Shoemaker, the’ Carpenter,’ or Cooper, come to 
the ‘Houfe and work by Turns at their®feveral 
Branches, they are fucceffively mimicked’ by 
Young Mafter, and his little innocent Diverfion 
always partakes of what he fees doing about him : 
But if “he is ‘narrowly watched,: when. tired with 
the Novelty: thefe’ afford him, his little Amufe+ 
ments will probably take the»natural-Turn 5) he 
throws away in a ‘few Days'all the Implements of 
thefe new Prades, ‘and betakes hiimfelf to imitate 
that which has taken deepeft Root°in his young 
Mind, was born with him; and grew up with his: 
Years... When by this String theParent has found 


out the Natural Bent of the Mind, ‘and thus di- 
ftinguifhed it from the’ wanton Sallies of the Infant 
Imagination, or ‘accidental Impreffions, ‘they -are 

ay, rh : then 
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Fifthly; Where ’a ‘Genius of ‘the Child admits 75 con /dep 
of a Choice of two,’ three; or more Trades, as it yp¢ Y5uth's 


to'every one of common Senfe, and fo needs'no 
farther Iluftration, © sos We del dbnip gl t 
Sixthly, There are fome Parts of: Education SomeParts 
that are ufeful and neceflary in almoft all Trades; of Educa 
as well as fome’ that are adapted to particular Pro-tion that 
feffions: I have obferved in the’ F ourth’ Article, are uzi- 
that the Parent ought not’ to neglect that, or any v7/aly . 
Part of Education that will: forward: or improve //#. 

the Natural Genius: The fooner thefe Helps ‘are 

given, the greater and “more: lafting Effect they 

will haves and though the Child might’ acquire 

them in the Courfe of his ‘Apprenticefhip, yet it is 

more advifeable to'let him learn the ‘Rudiments of 

them before he enters: By this M eans, hevis fa- 

cilitated. in learning: his Trade, and acquires it 

3eitg C2 with 
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with greater Eafe, as he has)thefe previous Helps. 
I.would in this Place recommend thofe Branches 
of Education that are neceflary in every Profeffion. 
Reading and Writing are fo ufeful, that we need 
not, it is prefumed, ufe many Arguments to re- 
commend Children being) well founded in thefe 
before they are bound: A tolerable Notion in_ 
Figures is abfolutely neceflary to moft Arts, both, 
Liberal and Mechanic. If it is. not. neceflary in 
learning {ome of them, yet it is of great Ufe in the 
Management of the future Concerns of Life; and 
thofe Branches, wherein:it is not neceflary to the. 
Apprentice to: know Figures, it is feldom that he 
can find Time to’ acquire it till he-is out of his, 
Time; when he-is far from: being capable of 
making any Proficiency, or at leaft of attaining 
that Degree of Knowledge which he might have 
done had he! been: taught Figures in his early — 
Years, For-this Reafon I would advife all Parents 


‘to-let their Children be taught at leaft common 


Arithmetic, before they are bound, “Drawing, or 
Defigning, is another Branch of Education that 
ought to be acquired early, and ‘is of general 
Ufe in. the loweft: mechanic Arts.» ‘This -is but 
little pra€tifed in England, and I take, this Neg- 


_le& to be the chief, if not the only/Reafon, why 
> Englifo Workmen are fo much inferior, to Fo- 
. oreigners, efpecially: the French. This is the beft 
.v Reafon.can be afigned why Englif Men are bet- 
oo -ter-atamproving than dinding out new, Inventions. 
The French King is\fo" fenible .of the great Ad- 


vantage of Drawing, that. he: has, at) the public 


‘Expence, erected Academies: for-teaching it in: all 
the great Cities in his» Dominions ; where the 


Youth are not only taught grazés, but the Parents 


are obliged by the Magiftrates |to: fend their: Chil- 
drén'to thefe Schools, and Premiums are beltow- 
ed on fuch of the Youth as excehin inne hanem= 
gle [ony Feet le © eR tig og giA0 ie ig Dpokar 
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lar Species of Drawing. As I intended to inculs - 
cate the Ufefulnefs of this Part of Education, as 
neceflary in every Branch, fo I ‘thall forbear to 
enlarge in this Place, fince I defign to illuftrate its 
Utility as Igo through the feveral Arts ; and fhall 
only add, that the fooner the:Child is put to this 
Study, the greater and ‘ealier will be his Profi- 
ciency: If he is put to a: laborious ‘Trade, ‘his 
Fingers will become too clumfy, and. his Nerves 
too much affected to learn Deligning ; though if 
he has had the firft Rudiments before he has been 
bound, no Accident can deprive him of the Ufe 
of it, or give him a mean Opinian of the Advan- 
tage arifing from it.. By-being learned to draw, 
J would not be underftood, that it is neceflary for 
every T'radefman'to be a Painter or Connoifieur 

in Defigning ; no, but I think it abfolutely necef-. 
dary, that every Tradefman fhould’havefo much 
‘Knowledge of that Art as to draw the Profile of 
‘moft ‘common Things ; efpecially .to be able to 
delineate on Paper a Plan of every Piece of 
“Work ‘he intends to execute :. This much the 
meereft Dunce in Nature can’ acquire, much 
fooner than he can learn to write ;.and.I dare 
promife to make. it appear, in the.Courfe.of this 


Work, that it is as. much impoffible for.an ‘Man 
to be a compleat Workman without fome-Know- 
edge in Defigning, as it isto condu@ the com- 
mon Affairs. of Life without Writing. 
of -Seventhly, ‘The next ‘Care the Parents are to To be cau- 
take, after they -have difcovered . the Genius of tious in the 
_ their Child, fixed upon.a Trade adapted to that, C4oice of a 
and given ‘him the Education neceflary, is to Mafer. 
chufe from among the feveral ‘Mafters in that 
“Branch, one ‘properly qualified to teach their Son 
“his Bufinefs, \Being’a good Workman \is not the 4nd the 
only Qualification a ‘Matter ought tobe -poffef- Charager. 
fed of; He muft be honeft, good-natured, and of one duly 


C 3 3 com- qualified. : 
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communicative. If he is not an honeft Man, the 
Boy’s Morals are certainly debauched : He ‘may 
learn his Trade, but forget his Religion; and his 
Mafter may inftil with the Myfteries of his Pro- 
feffion all the Seeds of Vice and Profanenefs. If he 
is furly, ill-natured, and morofe, he frightens the 
Youth fedtit his Bufinefs, and fooner or later gives 
him a Diftafte to his Profeilion. If he is not com- 
municative, the Youth may ferve his Seven Years, 
and in fpight of Diligence and Application may 


{2 


come out of his Time as ignorant of every Thing 
relating to his Trade (except the mere Drude) 
as he went in to it. AsIam on this Subject ; 
cannot help exclaiming againft the Villany of fome 
Mafters in this Particular: It is but too common, 
thatthey think they have theirApprentices for mere 
Slaves, and are under no Obligation to fpend any 
of their Time in compleating them in their Bufi- 
nefs. They take as much out of them as they 
poffibly can, and judge every Moment fpent in 
their Inftru€tion as fo much Time ftolen from 
their Families.. Some conceal the Secrets of the 
Bufinefs defignedly, to keep the Apprentice in de- 
‘pendance on them ; and others, out of mere Sul- 
Jennefs and Ill-nature. A Parent therefore ought 
‘to avoid fuch Wretches, and chufe one of a con- 
‘trary Difpofition, The chief Hopes of the Youth’s 
- “Succefs depends upon the Matter : If he has not 
_ “Judgment to ftudy his Apprentice’s -Difpofition, 
4nd find out that Method by which Knowledge is 
-“eafieft conveyed, he may fpoil the beft Genius on 
Earth, The Temper of his Wife is to be confi- 
_. dered, upon more Confiderations than one: If 
* “ “Domeftic Harmony is not to be met with in the 
“Family, the Youth has but a poor Chance of prof- 
_ pering; and if the ‘Woman rules her Hufband, 
RES. generally remarked, the Mafter is incapable 
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teal his Bufinefs from him, the Boy lives.a tire- 
fome Life, and muft have the Patience of a fob 
to be capable to fpin out feven Years under the 
‘Dominion ofa Female Tyrant. Such a Woman, 
who has got the better of her Hufband, in the 
Management of her Domettic Concerns,  muft of 

- Courfe rule his Apprentice; the Youth muft, be 
‘Madam’s Slave, mutt fetch and.carry, and do all ' 

_ the Drudgery of her Houfe, without regard to his 
‘Bufinefs, in which he is never employed but when 
fhe has nothing for him to do in the Kitchen. 
‘This is not learning a Trade, .but acting the 
Drudge:; yet it is the Fate of thofe whofe Matters 
are under. Petticoat Government: And fuch Ma- 
fters Parents ought to guard againft in the Choice 


, 


ofa Mafter for their Children... =, 

To fum up all in few Words ; The tender Pa- The Sum- 
rent, the confcientious Guardian, the true Friend, mary and 
ought to begin early to make an Inquifition into Corc/ufon 
the Youth’s Capacity, Difpofition, and Conftitu- % *4e Ad- 
tion; When they have obtained a perfeét Know- v#€e a Pa- 
ledge of his Genius, they ought to be governed ”¢#+- 
in their Choice of a Trade for him by that only ; 
they ought.to cultivate his Underftanding by all 
the Helps of Education, fuitable to that Bent of 
Mind which they have difcovered in him, and 
that. in his moft early Years... The Minds of 
Children.are then as: pliant as their Limbs, may 
be moulded almoft into any Form, and are capable 
at that Time of the ftrongeft and moft lafting Im- 
prefiions, either of Good or Evil:.Thenisthe | 
‘Time. to ftore their young Minds with ufeful -— 
Ideas, and the Seeds of lafting Knowledge; the... 
Notions they -imbibe at this early Period become 

natural to the Soul, may be traced through all the 
Stages of Life, and obferved to give a Biafs to 
_ our Actions at the utmoft Verge of Old Age. 
_. Of what Confequence is it then to.a Youth, that 
e ioe iG Naa bata ts ON. Ghd “emp atic At us Ce): 
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thefe Tafaitt Years fhould be profitably employed ? 
And how void of Underftanding, or: natural Af- 
fetion, muft that Parent be, who has it in his 
_ Power, and yet negleéts to improve thofe critical 
‘Minutes, upon which the Happinefs of his Child 
as an Individual, his Ufefulnefs ‘to Society, “and 
the Profperity of his Offspring to lateft Ages, fo 
intimately depends ? se ee a 


The Order Here 1 fhall conclude my Advice to Parents, 
obferved inanid now proceed to take a fhort Survey of the fe- 
treating of veral Branches that employ the bufy thinking 


the Arts World: I fhall but juft touch upon the Liberal 
and Scien Arts and Sciences, that I may be the fullér tipon 
es. “the Mechanic Trades, wherein I apprehend the 
Bulk of Mankind to be more deeply interefted, 
-.. efpecially that. Clafs of Readers for whofe Ufe 
thefe Sheets are chiefly calculated. = | 

I fhall begin ‘with the Liberal Sciences, «then 
-~vifit the Liberal Arts, and take’a View of the fe- 
_. veral Mechanic Trades, in‘the Order which their 
_. Dependance on, or Connexion with one another 
Gelraised ie, Mis) Gt cigs Bara ana 
Deoctodk Leste di? dockets Sood Se Salo 
Mery Saba nity at meee aoe +: 

Of the firft Learned Science, Divinity. 
TheNatare § A VINITY is no lefs than‘ the Knowledge 
and Def- 47 of the TRUE Gop : It compreliends all the 
nition of Precepts, Doétrines, and Advantages of Natural 
Divinity. ‘and Revealed Religion ; and takes in the Whole 
‘of our, Duty to Gop, our Neighbour, ‘and our 
felves. It is our Guide, our ‘Comfort, aiid ‘Di- 
re€tor, through all the Mazes’ of Error, the 
‘Frowns of Fortune, and Temptations of this fub= 
lunary World, It is the Landmark, by ‘which 
| we 


I 4-4 dhe he he 

We ‘fléer free froin the’ Rocks and “Ouicktands 
that every way environ the Soul, while encum- 
bered with this earthly Fabric’: By it we difcern 
‘Vice. atid Polly in their natural Deformity ; by it 
‘Weare taught to feek Happinefs and fhun Mifery ; 
cand by a pete ‘Knowledge of this Divine Science, 
‘the Soul of Man ‘anticipates Immortality, mounts 
‘the ‘higheft Heavens, and even in ‘the Fleth be- 
holds the Beatific Vifion, Fit a 


fs 
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~ This is what is. meant by true Divinity ; whofe 
‘facred Truthsin the earlieft Ages of the World 


Wéie Enown 'to.all Men: Tes Rulés were written 


“on “their Hearts ;. its ’Do®trines innate, and co-- 


‘eval With their Beings : 'ft was then pure and tin- 
‘mixed ; ‘it was the univerfal'Voice of Nature, the 
‘Wifdoin of the Creator, ‘and the conftant Hale- 
-lujahs of all the Hoft of Created Beings, 
- But this is only antient, primitive Divinity ; 
the ‘modern Science, ‘which gives Title to this 
‘Chapter, has nothing fimuilar to ‘it but the Name, 
‘to which it Has'no Title but from ‘the different 


‘Claims of its Profeffors the Clergy : ‘Divinity, as 


“profeffed and ‘practifed ‘by ‘the Priefts of forme Na- 


‘tons, “is at‘Belt ‘but the Shadow, the Mimic or — 


Counterfeit of what.I have juft now difcribed ; 
‘and their Bufinefs here on Earth is only to ‘teach 


if. 7 ea ek re ae 
Their Divinity is'a Science, an Art, or Trick, 
“by ‘which the Priefts ‘affume the Dire@ion of 
‘the ‘Purfes ‘and*Confciences of the Laity: It’ is 
the Fountain of Spiritual Pride, ‘the Support of 
Eccleftaftical Power atid Grandeur: It is the En- 
pres Spiritual Tyranny, and the real Source of 
‘Lay Slavery. Or, to be more ‘particular, this:‘kind 
‘of Divinity implys the Knowledge of a particular 
‘Church, “the State, ‘or fome defigning Politician, 


A Déef- 
nition of 
modern 
Divinity, 


‘Syftem, or-Set’of Notions, which the Prieft, the 
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has fixed upon for the People to. beliche, as moft 
conducive to their prefent or future Defigns upon 
their Purfes and Perfons. This the crafty Pro- 
jector, and his Tools the Priefts, deck and adorn 
with all the. pompous Epithets of true Religion, 
and damn the People. unlefs they fall down and 

worfhip the Golden Image, and follow this Vill 
the Wifp, as their true Guide to Heaven and 
Happinefs, — 

_» If there was-not more of this, in a ‘than any 
thing elfe, how is it poffible for us to,-believe, 
‘that the Knowledge of the Truz Gon, the Way 
of worfhiping him, the Means of obtaining Eter- 
nal Life, thould. be wrapt up in Science, fhould 
be an Art, a Myftery, an.Arcanum, a mere Rid- 
‘dle, capable of being explained a thoufand diffe- 
rent Ways, and in the. end proved utterly unin- 
telligible to any -but the Learned ; and that it 
fhould have fo little Influence on thefe, that the ay | 
are very often the moft profligate of Mankind! 
‘How can we reconcile thefe Abfurdities. any other 
‘way, than by fuppofing, that thefe Priefts, for In- 
tereft, have made a Trade of Religion, and. buried 
her in Darknefs to preferve their, own Power. and 
fupport their Pride. bE Bt Astieg 

- As I have given'two Diintdes ac ey. ‘I 
fhall beg the Reader to fuppofe, that when I fpeak 
of Divinity for the future, 1 mean the true,-the 
: antient Divinity : ‘For confidering. the Pi@ure A 
_U% \ have drawn of ‘the fecond, 1 believe few it be 
*< fond of breeding up their Children ' to. pies fef- 
BOTW Fi ogy! of the latter Sort; and 1 ie in this Mand 
li _ there : are few Priefts of that Order, 
The Profefii ion of Divinity, according: to. the 
The Cha- att, Definition, | is certainly the moft honourable, 
radler of aa the molt ufeful Profeffion on Earth: -The 
~ confcien- Clete. > ff aE are 9 Sl Rpelleh of Abele Sacred 
tious Clers Bie ruths, 
gyman, © * 
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Truths, which are comprehended in, that Hea- 
venly Science, are the Priefts of the moft Hicu 
Gop. Their Bufi nefs here, and the Defign of 
their Inftitution, is, to make us happy here, and 
fit us for ‘Happinefs hereafter: They teach us 
Peace and Concord i in. this Life, and how to re- 
lifh'Glory in the next ; They help us to fubdue our 
Padfions, and curb our Appetites: They preach 
Peace to us in our Misfortunes, and teach us to 
bear Evil with Patience, and meet Death in ‘all 
his Pomp of ‘Terror with Chriftian Fortitude. In 
a word, by their Doétrines they teach us_ to, want 
lefs, and enjoy more on this fide of Time ; and fill 
our Souls with: Hope of a happy Immortality : And 


by their Pra@tice and Example encourage us to _ 


undertake and perfevere in the arduous Tafk of 
fubduing our felves; fince we fee, that by that 
alone the confcientious Prieft enjoys a conftant 
Serenity of Mind, and a Degree of Felicity in this 
“World, that is little fhort of the State of the 
Bleffed above, - 

From: a ferious Coahdertion of this atitahte 
Character, it is eafily concluded, that it requires 


“no common Genius to qualify a Man for this im- _ 
portant Charge: And it is equally demonttrative, 


that it is the height of Wickednefs, bordering up- 
on Impiety, for a Parent to thruft his Child into 
this Holy Office without the neceflary Qualifica- 
‘tions for fo weighty a Truft. | 


Suppofing then a Parent is capable of defraying | 


the Expence of a Liberal Education, and has a 
rational Profpect of fettling his Son in a Living as 
foon ashe has received Orders, it is his Duty to 


oF 


be convinced, that the Youth has a Genius hid The Ge- 
Natural Talents. fuitable to the Charafter of a Di- ius of a 


| : vine, before’ he determines to fettle him i in that Way Youth de- 


of Life... Some Part of his Genius may difcover. iefened for 


__felf in his, Tnfancy 5 3 but he mutt be grown up a)- theGhurcb. 


moft 
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moft to adult Age before a certain Judgment can 
be formed of him. ‘The Parent, before he dedi- © 
cates his Son to the Altar, muft difcern in him a 
folid diftinguifhing Judgment, a clear and diftin@ 
Apprehenfion, and a tenacious rational Memory ; 
an inviolable Love and Attachment to.’l'ruth, an 
inquifitive prying Difpofition, and an unwearied 
Itch after real and ufeful Knowledge : He muft 
difcover in him, Opennefs and Singlenefs. of 
Heart, a communicative Difpofition, and a,Soul 
overflowing with univerfal Love, Benevolence, _ 
and Charity. Thefe, with a facred Regard to 

_. God and Religion, may comprehend moft of ‘his 
pofitive Natural Qualifications. Thefe Virtues, 
or their vifible Seeds, muft abfolutely be found in 
the young Student of Divinity, or the Incenfe he 
offers to the Almighty muft be unhallowed ; and 

he may expe the Fate of Corah and his Brethren, 
es approaching the Holy of Holies with unclean 
MEARS 6 0 Re ‘ ne hin.) tweet «Paes 

A Caution .. But though thefe amiable Virtues may. qualify 

sor be de- for the Prtefthood, yet their Counterfeits, or Ex- 

ceived by tremes, lay us under invincible Inabilities: Thus 
counter- a flafhy Wit muft not pafs for Judgment; nor 
feited Vir-g metaphyfical Head, ftuffed with the unmeaning 

dues. —-_Diftin€tions of School-Divinity, for Wifdom ; a 
confufed Huddle of unconneéted Ideas pafs for a 
diftin@ Apprehenfion, or.the quick Repetition of 
_ufelefg Words and Phrafes, for-a tenacious rational 
‘Memory : Conceit and Obftinacy muft net ufurp 
the Place ofthe Love of Truth ; or a vain Curio- 
fity, after Butterflies and Trifles, pafs for Love 
of ufeful Knowledge and Philofophy. We muft 
not miftake Diffimulation and Hypocrify for -a 
frank Difpofition ; a babbling ‘Tongue for Com- 
municativenefs ; nor,a foft Milkinefs of Blood for 
true Benevolence of Temper: But above all, we 
-muft not be deceived with Bigotry hag 

or 
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for real Religion, nor allow Opinions founded up-. 
on-the mere Prejudices: of Education, to be im- 
pofed upon us for the Ditates of a Confcience 
nationally:imformeds 465 -45.60 5,664 sue ee) * a 
lf a Youiieshaca melancholly Turn. of Mind, Melancholy 
he is by no means fit for the Priefthood ; He will 20 Mark of 
certainly turn out a Bigot or Enthufiaft; and thefe,Priefbood. 
have always proved a Scandal to their Profeffion, 
a Difhonour to Religion, and the Pefts of Society. . 
To Men, of this Complexion we owe all the — 
Diforders. in the Church, ‘the Schifms among 
her’ Members, and the.Wars and Broils in Civil 
Teaseaeks PH kot ey h iey, A ef 

If the melancholly Divine is dangerous to Re- 4 fafey 
ligion and: Society one way, the mercurial fafhy Wit a bad 
Genius is'as much. its Enemy the other: The firit Qualifca- 


is religious over-much, and is obftinate and tena-\tion tx a - 


cious in the Trifles and mere Fringes of Religion ; Cz9- 
he has no Charity for any Thing that differs from ”2*- 
him, makes:no Allowance for Human Frailty, but. 
 expedts every Man to think and a@ in Matters of 
Religion a¢cording. to the Dittates of his dark. 
Brainy under the Penalty of Damnation, The, 
laft runs-violently to the other Extreme ; he in- 
troduces his‘own Chimeras for facred Oracles, or _ 
gives up the moft eflential Points of Religion, out — 
of: Complaifance; He is bound by no Syftem but 
his. prefent prevailing Whim, which he changes - 
as often as the Wind, until he-has fhifted fo. often, 
and made fuch Rents in the Stru€ture of Religion, 
that he gives it up a Prey to Dei/fs.and Athei/s. 
‘The one-frightens you out of your Religion, the 
other laughs you out of it, and both conduce te 
‘its'Ruin, though by different Means) 
A Parent having difcoyered: the Prieftly Difpo- 
_ fition in his Son, which he can hardly do fooner - 
_ than-whemhe has been two or three Years at the 
_ Univerfity~ under an honeft Tutor, may fafely 
UIE 19 PRO gL AF : vm venture 
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venture to’ finifh: his Education, -and) expec the 

promifed Fruit: Buti in sperfe@ting his Studies, 

Care muft be taken that thofe Seeds of Virtues 

which have determined ‘the Father in' his Choices 

may not be’ ftifed in their Growth, or run ‘in 
improper Channels ; fince the leaft warping from 

the Ways of Virtue fpoils our Hopes of Succefs 

in this Profeffion. eed th vid Ole ft SL NS 7 reed he negra 
BadTutors - "Yhis depends upon the Skill and Integrity of 
at theUni-the Tutor more than any thing’ elfe ; in. the 
werfity a Choice of whom a Parent cannot ufe too much 
Caufe of Caution, A Youth at the’ Univerfity muft make 
the Mif but very fmall Progrefs without a Tutors and) 
éarriage of unlefs this Tutor has’ Abilities and makes !'Con- 
Youth. Gience of the Difcharge of his Duty, all preced= 
: ing Labour is loft, and all future Hopes fruftrated.’ 
I think I. may venture to affirm, that» half ‘the 

) saan in the Kingdom are ruined by ‘the 
* gnorance, Villany, and Neglect of their Tutors 5 
and to this we may afcribe it, that the young No- 
bility and’ Quality of Exgland, when they travel 
into Foreign Countries, are deemed the moft ig~ 
norant of any of their/Station onthe Face’ of the 
Earth, ‘There is as much fpent upon »their Edu- 
cation as in any Part of Europe, and they general- 
ly ftay the Complement of Time at one or other 
of the Univerfities, but leave them with worfe' 
Morals and very little more Knowledge than they 
had when they entered ; this is often owing to the 
Ignorance or Connivance of their Tutor, | ‘That 
‘Tutors are bad, is a melancholly Truth; but it is 
equally true, that the Want of able and confcien- 
tious ‘Tutors is owing to the Avarice or ill-judged) 
Parfimony of. Parents ; who will not afford fuch a 
Salary as is fufficient to tempt a Man of Liberal: 
Education to undertake the. Tuition of his Child : 
Thofe generallyinow employed are young Men,’ 
who have not quite finifhed their own Studies, and- 
“epg + are. 
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are glad to -put‘up- with any ‘thing to defray ‘the 
Expence of’ their ‘unfinifhed Education +» Thefe 
are \incapable of forming’a young Man’ s Mind, 
and have not ‘Time ftom their own’ Studies to ap- 
ply the fmallAbilities they are Matters of.) There 
are others who have'finifhed their Univerfity Edu- 
cation: But how ?'\They have'ferved in‘the Sta- 
tion of Menial Servants, ‘and {tole their Education; 
or have been bred up on fome' Charity-Founda- 

tion, and fo have’ begged a’ little’ Knowledge in 
School-Learning. Thefe‘commence:Tutors 3 ‘an 
Office they are as little ‘qualified for as a Porter, 
A Gentleman, éntrufted with the Education of. 
Youth, ought to-have a’ liberal unconfined. Edu- — 
cation’; ‘and-a‘perfe& Knowledge of the World, 
of Men: and ;Phings;‘as' well as ‘Books ; which 
they can only ‘obtain ata great Expence of Time, 
Money and‘Pravel’: ‘This-can never be.thofe who 
fteal vor beg their’ Diploma : 'T hey turn out mere 
Pedants, Book- worms, and are as much Strangers 
to Men and: Phings. asithe Youth ‘they ‘take upon 
them to teach.! ee BG AOS Tate) DOT cbs Fit, i 
»» But’ to return’ from™ this. “Digreffion® to: our * rene 
young Student. in- Divinity” We thall: fuppofelhe 
has: aiTutor’ atthe’ Univerfity who knows” hig Rover 4 
Duty, ‘andvhow to: dire@ his Studies‘as they may =. 
be ‘moft) beneficial ‘to him in ‘the Difcharge of... 
his Function’: This: Tutor,» no doubt} wilb'di-Oxghs to 
rect him in the Study of N atural Philofophy, "/as'al?udy Na- 
Subject fit to ehlargé the Mind, cultivate the!Unetural Phi. 
deritanding, and .ftrengthen! ‘and ‘enlighten’ oup2/p+y. 
Conception of a.Deity. ': The Mathemati¢ksy Methema- 
though not-abfolutely neceflary to a ' Divittes in ticks. 
the Way of his Profeflion, yet has a’great'Influ~ 
ence upon his Studies; it: gives him’ a Habit! of 
Thinking abitra@tedly upon® every? Subjects ‘ent 
dues:him with Patience to inveftigate’the ‘of 
knotty Problems, forthe fole Pleafure*of dinding 
s aie “ue 
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out the Truth 5. and is, ufefulin: explaining | mofk 
Ethicks. other Sciences... \Morality,.next:;,employs, his 
Thoughts, and,,he, endeavours: to, inftil, into his 
Pupil the Eternal, Principles of Right and Wrong, 
and give him.a) full. View. of Natural Religion 3, 
that is, thofe Sets of Notions that,all Mankind are 
agreed. ins. thofe unmixed, pure aud uncontrover> 
ted Axioms, that {peak and are, underftood jin, alk 
Languages, the infant Voice of unfullied Natures 
that Law.originally writ upon our, Hearts, by the 
Divine Finger.of Gop, and breathed, into.our 
Souls by the fame. Breath that {poke us,into, Ex; 
iftence, .. Natural, Religion fir, taught,: the Ne~ 
ceffity, Order and Harmony. of the Revealed: Law 
appear with greater, Splendor:,Confcious -ofooun 
Natural Wants, and Self-Imbecility, iwe embrace 
the facred unfathomable Myfteriesmith Reverence 
and Adoration ;. and foon become:pregnant of that 
my fterious Faith, which entitles-us:to-all the Be- 
nefits of the Gofpel.. La oS a SAA Lh aitisev 4 
..To-underftand Chriftianity,..asi revealed .inythe 
Bible, requires but little Study, or Erudition 3,but 
To bave a to underftand her as the is-drefled- out, in) the fe- 
uperficial vera) Creeds and. Syftems into\ which wicked-Men 
_ Know- — paye divided her, would requiremore,Pime,, Pa- 
Pion  tences and Study than one Life.can beftow » Yet 
Divinity, Gentleman defigned for, the Miniftry muft have 
> fome Share of this Knowledge; he. muft.at leat 
.' .. know, the, Names, and it would not be,amifs that 
| che underftood;the principal Dogtrines,that diftin= 
» oguith the feveral Chriftian Seéts. But1do not ap- 
_. \ prehendit neceffary that he fhould be fo well verfed 
2. ia Controverfy as to adjuft.the Landmarks between 
al} thefe. Parties. opie nnineslor the Land of Pro- 
mife\; that. would be an Herculean Labour, and 
tend yey listle to the Edification of his Flock: It 
is fufficient,that he knows,them by their Names, 
andican battle it with the chief of them; betut 
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ost dor gnivicntt deal bina nd itt ecglhP ih Py 
abfolutely,, neceffary that. he fhould ‘be iprepared 
againft |, the -Enemi¢s of (Chriftianity, Heathens, 
Deitts,, aml Atheilts 5. thefe he isobliged to com- 
bat-with Zeal,,,and ought,to, be prepared to an 
fwer allthein Argaments. foo oy Steg oP ee 
pT he Diviti tobe To be abde 
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ons among Ohriftians are much. 
lamented g,butsabtohalf.forimuch toibe feared aS to combate 
dnfidelity,: pXiet jthis isthe,Quarter the. Chriftian Deifis and 
Church is leaft(prepared to defend,’, Ihave farce Atheifs. 
net with any:'Clergyman ofthe Churchof £ ugland., 
but, could,boldia tolerable Argument'with Pa- | 
piftssPrefbyterians, Anabaptifis, and the reftiof the," i 
Cheiftian)Sects 5, but let the fame Manjbe,attack- 
ed iby-adearned Heathen, or a,cunniag Deift,. his, 
Creft falls,and, in, afew. Minutes he is to feek. for 
#oigumentsto.fupport Chriftianity. itfelf,, This I 
would jadvife,the; young, Student to provide againft 
early,ixHe cannotlay;in too great a Stock of this 
Controyerfial Knowledge. Weare not.in half fo. 
mich Dangerfrom Poperyjas from Deifm; which, 
within thele forty, Years has.made.a rapid Progrefs 
in, thefe Kingdoms, ;and| mutt daily increafe, un- 
le(sithe,Cleray fhew.themfelves both willing and 
eosin) BV Edo by sre “ : 44 AEN * 
; As.to Reading Jit is better for him to. employ 7; 5, fess,» 
his: ‘Time, in-perufing. the, Works of our. Modern i Fe 
Divines, than) in the Study of the Antient Fathers : gern Divi. 
dihey are xdluminous,and, full, of Contradictions ; nity rhan 
hich it requires more Judgment and-Patience tozhe Fa- 
unriddlé; than, the Edification refulting from ahers. 
thorough Knowledge of them is. really. worth, 
igiides, Divinity sin their.Days, °at leaft after the 
§ four Centuries, , was. ftuffed full of Scholaftic 
and \Metaphifical .DiftinGtions, calculated rather 
to puzzle the Brain, ‘than, to. reform the Heart or 
Inform, the Underftanding,;. Later Ages have rob- 
bed them, of; all their intrinfic Worth; and the 
Waiters of this Age agi daft have enriched 
DD their 
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> their Works with all that is worth i knowing of the. 
_ Antient Fathers’ } ‘where’ the young’ Student may 
find them: ftyipped of: all their. Drofs and Igno- 
ranee. But’ Divinity. isnot: the only Study. that. 
the young Student ought to! confine ‘his. Searches 
He ought to make.himfelf, aequainited with 
Bbeh Aasesk and Moderit Hiftor eh as well a8 Civil and 
ought to be Beclefiattical:’ “Phis Branch of Learning: contains 
bis fave- a much larger, and:moreuniverfal- Fund of Know- 
rite Study. Yedge than ‘all the\dry Syftems of" Divinity put'to- 
gether : ‘This’ makes him! acquainted’ with Man-. 
find as well’ 48 Books's difeovers the feeret Springs 
of Aétions,: and ‘traces: Vice and: Virtue to the: la- 
tent’ Receflesiof the’ Human Heart: “Hiftory fur- 
nifhes us with! ‘Examples f fulitéd: £0 the Various Cir~ 
cumftances “Of ‘Boelety,” “adapted: to ‘the various 
Wants and ‘Necefiities: of. Individuals; and enables 
the Puftor' to’afford' Advice’ to” bis: “People: in ‘the’ 
many Exigeiicies of Life, where’ the dry Precepts’ 
of Morality,’ of thie naked. Do&trines of Divinity: 
can afford but a lifelefsinfipid Relief 2 30 00 
Ought 1o.°' T would fiot ‘only Have! the young Prieftftudy 
to travel Hiftory, ‘but I would: advife: ‘Bim, ‘pefore he is ins 
for Im- dyed to His Charge} to’ Make’ the Eour of Ex 
provement rope; not merely to gratify a fpeculative Curiofity, 
in. the’ “but te. gain @ thorough Knowledge: of Mankind 5 
Knowledge yphiclt can'ofily be acquired by. ftudying’ their ‘dif 
of Man- ~ ferent’ Maniiers, Cuftoms, ‘and: Conftitutions: A’ 
finds" Year or' two’ ‘thig W ay judicioufly ét iployed, ‘with 
a previous Knowledge: of | his owa Country, will’ 
fup ply ‘the Prieft with an’ inexauftible. Fund. ‘of 
i eful ‘and ‘entertaining Knowledge, » render: him: 
good’ Neighbour, ’a valuable Friend; an Orna- 


a 
rene to: his’ Prdfefion, arid’ refeue' him from. the: 
Cortina ‘and’ Rididile: to: which “the Clergy it: 
this Age aie Kaine expofed,"” SS SHG 
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‘Peachers. When Learning was fag tb, conirnony cautioned 4 
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Vulgar; and ‘Travel I take to be one of thofe 
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but on account of the Tythe he is about to re 
ceive, let him ftop fhort; the’Ground whereoty 
he ftands is holy, and nothing but Perdition muft 
enfue, if he undertakes the Miniftry without find= 
ing in himfelf a Difpofition of Teaching the Word 
. of Gop for its own Sake, without Regard to the 
.. unrighteous Mammon. But this is an unfafhion- 
able Topic, and I fhall drop it; and conclude 
this Chapter on Divinity, with Advice to Parents 
Reafons for to bring up as few of their ‘Children as they can 
Parents to this Profeffion: By the PiCture I have drawn 
breeding as of ft: it is almoft impoffible to meet with a Ge- 
Jewoftheirnits every way qualified for the important Tafk. 
Children “The Education is very expenfive, and many Ac- 
Priefis as cidents may fall out to make the Fruit mifcarry, 
they can. evenwhen it is almoft brought to Maturity: The 
Friends you depended upon for a Living at firft 
fetting out may die, Circumftances of Families 
may alter, and the young Gentleman, after he 
has pafled many years in the Expectation of a 
comfortable Living, may be obliged to put up 
with fome paultry Curacy. If he proves a Bun- 
gier’at the’Profeffion, ‘there is nothing more ridi- 
culous, and add to that, if he is obliged to live 
‘upon a’ very trifling Curacy, there Is nothing 

mire defpicable ; a Journeyman Taylor can af- 
ford to live and bring up his Family with more — 
Decency than fuch a Man; yet: he has all the 
Notions of a Gentleman, and there is not a more 
helplefs Thing in Nature than a poor Clergyman. 
How ftrange is the Pride of Parents then, that 
beggar’ themfelves ‘to ‘thruft fome unthinking 
Creature into the Miniftry, where he muft- 
live contemptible arid‘ mean all his Life-Pime! . 
Whereas, if ‘they had laid out one Tenth of 
the “Money “tomake’ him a Taylor, or fome 
lef ‘ingenious ‘Handicraft, he might have earned 
Seed ibe wath de ao Ae 18 he age BE 
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ts not half fo contemptible as a poor, ignorant,) 
and perhaps profligate’ Parfon, © ns 


Of the Science of Phyfic, or Medical Art. 


YT HE Science of Phyfic is. divided into feveral 
~ ‘Branches, and. practifed by different Profef- 
fors, viz. the Phyfician, Surgeon, Chymift; 
Druggift, and Apothecary ; of each of thefe we 
fhall treat diftin@ly,-— And firft, of the Doéor, 
or Phyfician. aT Mapas Aa hkl . 
» In the laft Chapter we treated of the Phyfician Phyfician, 


iad 
tae 


of the Soul, that of the Body claims our next — 
Care. The Phyfician, if learned and -con{cien- 
cious, has the Honour to praétife a Profeffion the 74, Digni- 
moft ufeful to Society, and in England the mott ry of the 
profitable to himfelf, of any that is affected by. hus Profe/ion, 
man Learning ; whereas, if he is ignorant, con 
ceited, or felf-interefted, he no: fooner commen- 
ces Doétor than, he becomes a Plague to. Society, . 


an Enemy to Mankind, and a Scandal to:his Proe “ ‘ao 4 


feffion. bili oP G hy TROT SAY aM, Se erie «ae Anstey 
An the firft Ages of the World, Mankind fub= qe on. 
fifted without this Species of Men: Cheir Dif sient Srate 
eafes were few, and Nature taught them. the, Ufe of Phyfic.: 
of Simples, to: afift her when in) Extremity: 9 yo, 
‘Temperance, Sobriety, and moderate Exercife, 
fupplied the. Place of Phyficians to the Patriar- 
_ chal Age, andevery Field. fpontaneoufly. furnith> 

ed them with Reftoratives..more potent thanjare 
__ to be found-in. all our, modern Difpenfatories, :.or 
_ dmoft celebrated: Apothecaries ‘Shops.s!:but ag) Vice 
L. téldsion Bh D3 ‘ and 
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‘and Immorality gained. ‘Ground, ‘as ‘Luxury ‘and: 
Lazines prevailed, and'Men.became Slaves to:their 
‘own Appeties, new Afedctions»grew up. inotheir 
depraved Natures, new Difeafes,: and .tilh then 
unheard of Diftempers, ‘both chronick and acute, 
affaulted their‘ vitiated» Blood, and. baffled. ne 
Force of their former natural Catholicons. 
“Then Phyficians became sneceflary ; Nature 
Fae weak, and funk under the: Load of: various — 
vils) with which Vice, ‘Luft, and Intentperance 
had Yoaded her ; ‘her Faculties: became numbed, 
the Frame of the Human Conttitution was thiken, 
and her Natural Powers debilitated: ‘The Stamina 
Kita, the firtt Principles of Life, were infected, 
sand the whole Mafs of Fluids contaminated: with 
- the‘deadly Poifon : ‘This produced new Phano- 
“mena, uncommon Symptoms,*and expiring Na- 
.))) ture mult be helped ‘by “Art tonrecover ‘her loft 
. “Fone, and reftore her to her ‘former Fan@ions. 
The moft : fagacious obferved the Strugglesof 
‘oi fainting Nature, guefled the Caufes by the« cased 
sik Symptoms, ‘and: adniiniftered'to her Relief with 
aol | fudhy Remedies “as were moft likely to:\éffe@oa 
Care by removing'the Caufe of the Malady. 
Their No. Vherr firt Notions of Difeafes:were crude and 
‘gions of Di-undipetted, and their Preferiptions:in. many ‘Cafes 
 feafes une OO lly'abfurd, “As they were: totally ignorantiof 
digefied, the Struéture of the Human Body, their Appre- 
and their henfions’ ‘of the Caufés of ‘Natural /Diforders were 
Medicines. confufed and dark 5 if they bit-upon any, itsowas 
o- ond- by. mere’ Shances they blundered: ipon Truth, 
faple. and were'often reduced to folve both the: Difeates 
et MS ngs -anid'their Cures by Inchantmerits; Spells, “Amu- 
< “Fets, and’the’conje@tural Influence ‘of the Stats’: 
Sabon ey *kept' clofe to: Simple Medicines, 
hadnot yet learned tl the Uife of compounded: Poi- 
fons, and | though “they*could not account for the 
“Caaler of ‘the Healinig Quality ‘of Plants peut, 
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geal et ‘yet they. applied. ‘none. but fuch’2 as they 

pei by perience had. produced an Effet fimi- 

dar to wi hat they, expecter 1, Thus the! Patient was : 

never ftuffed with ne eceftary, Drugs: or Nature 

loaded Wi penal ing ‘pompous. ‘Medicines,: 
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; able to oltre the Cure. ef Pecos ee 
could” be’ no Diftem aper fe ‘o: mali nant 
yield to the Force ees tog ae 
‘tog ether ; thus ede? 

“up. of various | ate a 
| ‘Lin@tus’s, "Eee, cs ule ae ae 
j dials, with a along Ti “rain We ia, 


"Times “the® “‘Doétor’ ‘4s Phyfician, ia rh 
Which in. Ay jothecary, but’ a ‘eg i , oe 
the Buf,- ‘the Doétor ‘prefcribed ap Ly “was othe ADI jothe= 
nes of an carybesot™ In: ‘ie e8 after, ‘the World bn 
‘cary fo large, that 1 aed 4 Lipa Bue SUSHIL 
i a ive? ‘the nn’ 8 none they thotig git of 2 
“BIBS TH fete Gutta rie 
pry not by leaving out 7 any Par. me the® Coipc 
Gs Bie by €Xtracting the Vie $ hee i oy : 
sb 
Sag) POby | ‘Afiftant’’ to: Pe fi vari oo 
Ree, f the ni, as “at Accitane oF vee - 
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with a rich Phyfic cian in antient Hiftory deine ghar 
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troduces an Affiftant to Prepare’ thofe Draug shes, which 
Gpothe- the _Draughi 3) °the dient ‘was'to take, ie 
para t ty cc ace) "redice ‘the ¢ Medicine wit in 
on coy 
eiapil mica]  Prepatitions : Ts 
CLs Beka hte’ Man of ‘of ied 
iidt leatihea ot Fy aes ial ey OF eed 
“’Thefe - “were the’ ‘tude Bei ie pee 3 
ee Was" refSrined’ i woes Fem eRe | 
thought themfelves. abe 


odes a and. pio pdiak ia 
equai 


‘ 
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This, has. grits, changed the. Face. of Phyfic -from 

what it was i the Seginning 3 ‘and..reduced, the 
‘Profeflo r to. ‘ollow: a. guite different Method of 
Pra&ice, both. in learning the Art and, admini- 

{ litera x o the. Tala «Lhe. Antients. acquired Ty, he antien? 
the Rat ledge. of ifeates, and ‘Cures, by: aPraG@ice 
painf faq and. diligent C saree of Nature, and oppofed , ta, 
purehited™ t delr Reputation, by. an Age of Expe-the Mo= * 
rience ; They ftadied 1 the “general (eM horety of Heras. 
Mankind 3 but more the particular Conftitution 

of ‘their Patent : They watched the Motions, of 

atures admi iftered £0 her vilible Wants, aflitt 
ed her Veaknels, “and, OBES le that Crifis oaly 
Whie mit pointed out; ‘They. were only her 
Be Vants,. never 3 “incumbered her when fhe. could 
do\ withou t them, and much ‘Tefs- endeavoured to 
inter 8 rcept. fer. Intentions, But. our Modern Gen- Modern 
tlemen a, think themfelves. above Nature, and. ha-l Practice. 

uied “fome particular, Hypothefis, and. 

be aged fome. dubious Poftulata, they adminifter to 

every Difeafe : a certain Praia of Diugs, without 

ante Reg ie ‘to the Calls. of, Nature, or the. Ko on- 

ftitutic Ry ‘of "the age Le ‘they, preferibe,, according 

to-Ar i "4 and if if Dame ‘Nature, will hot afift them, 
th y. lay mitt the Blame on her. 

Oo aC ire’ this Art. of | gt hye, Cpaiiee only 4 Receis 
ats! “acquainted with. ‘a few Books, to become go make a 
Matter of a. few, ‘Aporifms: ‘and Common- ~place Modern 

bfervations, 0 purchafe a Latin. Diploma from Doéor. 
ue Metcshary College, to ftep, Inte a..neat 

Claes and put ona areyed F; aCe, a, Sword,. and. 

Wie’; he n Af. Dz ‘is fourifhed to the 
Ai 8, ‘the pert Coxcomb is, dubbed a Dogtor, | 
and ha: asa Licence to Kill ; aS many , as truft Ae ¥ 
with theif Health. 
Heté ‘it fs ‘very’ probable, ‘a Parent. who has 3 + 
A ne at the Univerfity, and longs” to.call . 


the Boy Doéfo: 2, ats me, What kind, of a. Crean 


ay oh 4 wrt?! 
Bes “ ” ie 


3 tT, 


ture IT would havea Phyfician to ‘be, fince T look 
tipon the Antients as'ignorant, and the Moderns as 
learned Fools? The Queftion is eafily anfwered. 
The Cha- 1 would have the Phyfician, a Man endowed with 
Fadler of a the Sagacity of the Antients, the Learning of the 
real wfeful Moderns, and with the Honefty of a Chriftian, 


his Mother Tongue, or any other Knowledge but 


Galen, in’ their Originals 5 who :underftands: all 


Languages, and has taken De 
verfities on Earth: But this is likewife true, that 
the fame fagacious Man, who makes a Figure 
without the Help of Letters, would be ftill more 
~wfeful andceminent if he had that Advantage. But 
Jet'the Phyfician be both learned and experienced, 
yet he is ftill ufelefs, nay hurtful, to Society, un- 
def he has a’large Share of Honefty and Humani- 
- ys he mult be above proftituting his Profeffion 
to ferve a Party, to purchafe the Favour of a fa- 
‘yourite Nurfe, or -defigning Apothecary. . He 
muff make Confcience of pilen arenes any 3 
ble 


and 2€@ from a Conviction that he is anfwera 
‘to Gop, his own Confcence, and his Country, 
- Gf the Patient Jofes his Life, Limbs, or Health, 
‘by his Ignorance, Negle&t, or Connivance: 
Phyfician thus impréfled with the confcientious 
Obligations ‘of his Profeffion, and whofe Seul, ig 
fired with’ Chatity, Love, and univerfal Benevo- 


(es 
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lence towards Mankind, ftarts at ‘the Thoughts. 

of trying’ Experiments upon his Patient, dares.ad- 

miniiter nothing but: what, to the beft of his 

Knowledge, is conducive to his Health and Safe- 

ty, and: rejoices: morevat his Recovery ‘than his , 

nedreft Relations. Such is the Phyfician Iwould 

have my Son fuch a Man is an ‘Ornament to 

his’ Profeffion, and an ufeful Member of Society. 
~ «From what has -been already faid, ‘the particu~The parti. 

Jar-Genius cut out by.N for a Phyfieian may cudur Ge- 

beveafily deduéted. “Ibis my Opinion, the Doc~xéus end 
forimutt be born, not made, as well as the Poet, Talent: a- 
or Painter’: 'He mut havea. natural Turn of @apled to 
Mind to:the Healing Art, or he muft turn outa ee Py 
‘mere Quack, in 'fpight of all the Helps of Learn=/474” 
ing or Education: He mutt be poffeffed of a folid 
Judgment and a quick Apprehenfion. In other 
Stedies:there is Time for ReeolleGtion, ‘but-in‘the 
Pra&ice’of Phyfic the Do@er muft have Prefence 
of Mind anda ready Apprehenfion to ‘obferve the 
quick-and fudden Turns of a Di temper; he-muit 
atonce take in the whole Procefs of the Difeafe, 


pe - 


and conceive ‘inftantly: both Caufe and Effet ; 


Cafe ‘of Confcience, the Lawyer may fleep upon 
the knotty Point of Law, and the Mathemati- 
cian, if dull of Apprehenfion, may confult -his 
Pillow to folve.a difficult Problem’; ‘but the 'Phy- 
Aeian-muft give: his Advice: ‘(generally {peaking) 


Fae st 


_ find-out the Diforder. It is for this Reafon that 


_-fitfor'a Phyfician. . He'mutt, befides a folid dif- 


; cerning 


Me PAY SLC LAIN: 
cerning Judgment, be poffefled of a tenacious 
Memory, anda Facility of acquiring the Dead 
Languages, without which he muft meet with 
great Difficulty in compleating his Studies: He 
-muft.be pofleffed of an inquifitive. prying Difpoft- 
tion, and unwearied.in his Refearches into. the 
Secrets,of Nature: He mutt have a Tafte for Na-= 
tural and Experimental Philofophy, and an Affec- 
tion for the: Mathematicks... His Temper mutt 
. be generous and free, void of Conceit, Pedantry, 
sor, Obftinacy 3a Lover of Truth, a Friend to 
» «se Mankind, and his Soul imprefled with a {tric 
» ~»Senfe of Honour, , and, the Obligations, of .Re- 
The Edite pid pet muft be Liberal, improved both 
cation Li- by the Study of Men and Books, which he muft 
beral,  finith by Travel into Foreign Countries: Not 
Muft tra- that 1 think.a,Man may not in this Ifland acquire 
el an eminent: Share of Knowledge. in Phyfic, but I 
apprehend the Science fo univerfal in its Nature, 
that.it requires all the Helps Europe can afford to 
- compleat.the Student... oer or : 
. ¢Av young. Man, who has a: Mind to make a Fi- 
gure in. the Phyfical. Way, ought to learn, in 
fome meafure,, all the inferior Branches; that is, 
Muft be he muft acquire a.more than fuperficial, Know- 
acquainted ledge in Anatomy ; not that it is neceflary he 
with Ana-fhould, be entirely Mafter of it, for fince the Bu- 
tomy. finefs of the. Phyfician,chiefly lies in correCting 
the Fluids, and purifying the Mafs, of Blood,.an 
accurate _Knowledge..in Ofteology, and. feveral 
other Branches of Anatomy, is not fo neceflary. 5 
it. is fufficient he be acquainted. with the general 
- Stru€ture of the Body, and the particular Ufes, 
Defigns, and Situation of the Blood Veflels,., He 
To have ought to have. fome Skill in Botany ; though it 
jome Skill is not worth his, while to beftow much Time 
in Botany. in reading, the volumnious Works of all the Meri 
ai ; ' balifts 
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balifts that have wrote, more to ‘difplay their’ In- 
duftry than* to benefit Mankind’ by’ their ‘prohx 
Labours. One Seafon will be’ fufficient, under 
the Direétion of a fkillful Botanic Profeffor, to 
learn all the ufeful Simples which are known ‘or 
ufed in modern Praétice. It ‘is ‘neceflary that hé 
fhould be acquainted with the common Procefles %o be ac- 
in Chymiftry ; but it would be rather lof Time quainted 
to become an Adept in that firy Study + THere is witd the 
little to be learned from it. °Of this Truth the ©#on — 
honourable Mr, Boyle is a recent Example, who, Process in 
after a whole Life fpent’ in the moft laborious ©47#4/9.- 
Chymical Reféarches, has enriched the World | | 
with no more Medicines than what may be pur 
chafed, and that too'dear, for’ Twelve Pence, — 
But it is abfolutely neceffary that: the 'Phyfician Bar above 
fhould be very well verfed in’ the Compoflition of a/! mu be 
Medicines: This is not to be attained by barely Adlied in 
reading Books; it requires PraGice, and'for ‘that Plarmacy. 
Reafon I do not think it beneath the Chara@er of 
a Phyfician, to pafs fome Part’ of ‘his younger yy 
Years ina good Apothecary’s Shop; where he. _ 
may not only learn Pharmacy, but the Applicas 
tion of it: By this he knows the fpecific Nature 
of Simples, and their various Effeéts when‘com= 
pounded ; at leaft, he may here acquire their're <0) ° >! . 
puted Virtues. As to Reading, I ‘have already Hi; Read- | 
condemned the Antients as moft ‘ufelefs; and ‘Ling to be | 
aim afraid moft of the Moderns are defervine’ of rather a- 
very little better- CharaGer ; at leaft,’a few of mong rhe 
them’ will fuffice.. I remember to“have beard "4 Moderns 
Phyfician of the laft Age fay, “That when he was '44 the 
a young Man, he’ afked the celebrated Sydenham Antients. 
what Books he fhould read,’ to affift him in his . 
Profeffion ;- the ‘Do&or gravely replyed, Read 
_ Don Quixot; he’s a good Author’; Tread him ill 
_ Another eminentPhiyfician ufed'to fay, He would 

leave, on his Death-bed, asa Legacy to the Fa- 
Bien , culty, 


* 
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Faculty, the-whole Sectet.of Phyfic in the Com= 
pafs.of half a Sheet of Paper. Fhefe Gentlemen 
had. too contemptible a Notion of ‘Books of Phy- 
fic: But it is certam, that Nature is the Book 
the Dogtor ought moft to confult; his: own Ex- 
perience and. Sagacity he will find daily to contra- 
di&t. the moft. elaborate Phyfical Syftem, and thefe 
his Con{cience and Reafon will direét him to pre- 
fer. to:all the Jpje dixits of the College. eh 

_ Our young, Student, now qualified, mult pre- 
fent himfelf to fome Univerfity, and obtain a 
Diploma, that is, a Dodtor’s Were! ~Thofe 


.. taken up at Foreign. Univerfities are moft efteem- 
ed; though, God knows, none of them convey 


any Healing, Quality ; nor are they always €ha- 


yaéteriftic of Learning or Phyfical Abilities, But. 


in this great’ Metropolis, our young Graduate 
muft, have another Feather in his: Cap;. he muft 


be. admitted of the Royal College of Phyficians, 


then he becomes a Legitimate Son of 4 fculapius, 


TheNature The Royah College of Phyficians in Londom are 
of the Roy-ineorporated by Royal, Charter; and have exchi- 


al College 


of Phsfs- 


cians 1m 


London. 


five Privileges, if they pleafe to aflert them, for 


feven Miles.round London: They have a Prefident, 
Fellow, and Affiftants, and.are empowered to ad~ 
mit Members to. their Body, and to. infpect, the’ 


_Medicinesin Apothecarics Shops. This feems tobe 
their only Bufinefs,.unlefs to fup erintend public Di- 
_ fperfarories,.and to.countenance this or that’ Prac- 


tice, according: tothe. prevailing Mode ; for Phyfi-' 
cians. Have their, Fafhions and Changes, as well as. 
other Trades : Whatisan innocent Medicine’ Fo-" 
day may be-Poifen To-morrow ; and vice verfa, if 


jt fo-pleates the Faculty; but their DiG@ates neither. 


binder their own Members, or others who have” 


not that. Honour, from, following: their own. 
Whims 3 but) their Approbation is necellary to 


ap-Inereafe-of Patients, and: to efteblith the young — 


Phyfician’s: 


He 


Ehyfician’s Reputation, though of very little. Sig: bing 
nif 


ificance towards the Sanity of the Public, or 


T Medical: Art; very little inferior to the firft 

7 adam Hi eS Surgery Jefe 
much more cer tain, and lefs pr ecarious in its Suc- precarious 
cefs: The Phyfician, in the Difcharge of his Pro- shan Pby.- 
, feffion, is frequently obliged to' grope in the dark, /ic. 

to act by Guefs and bare Conjecture, and de-— 


_any inward. Applications ;. nor is: 


; 


ae 
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tain Train of Medicines, - that, inwardly applied, 
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correct the Humours, prepare the Body,.and put 
it in a proper Habit, fit it to undergo his Opera- 
Hong, ng afi his Kopical prs oureerd Meaney 
in the Difcharge of their Office: “Sometimes, 
upon the firft Indication of ‘Tumours, before the 
Abfcefs is formed,*the Surgeon thinks it advifeable 
to difcufs thofe,Appearances, rather than bring 
them forward : This is commonly done by Bleed- 
ing, inward Medicines, and Alteratives, ‘to roe 
ret the vitiated State of the Blood; but a Sur- 


-geon in Town,. who is.not.over and above conz; 
; > ; Sth eee Oe Ee } + a ae mae 1 


* “eeited of his owp Abilities, generally calls a Phy-, 


fician to. his Afiftance in fuch Diforders,) rather, 
than depend. upon. his own Skill -in,.Cafes. that 
‘have a Dependance upon the Conftitution of the 


Patient, and the depraved Statesof the, Fluids, - 4 


The Genius ~ The Genius natural to a Supgeen <duhehy very, 


and Abili-\ittle from that required im a 


hyfician.. Toa 


ties of a folid Judgment, quick Apprehenfion, and.agood; 


Surgeon. 


Memory, he muft adda kind of Courage, pecur} 
liar to himfelf.’, It is vulgarly faid, that a Surgeon; 
fhould have a-Lion’s Heart, a Hawk’s, Eye, and; 
A Lady’ Hand ; by the Lion’s Heart is not meant, 
favage Ferocity, a cruel inhuman Difpofition,| or, 
Want of Sympathy, for the Sufferings of Man- 
kind: He is pot to have the Heart to tear, a>, 
cerate, and mangle his Patient wantonly.s but he, 
mut have the Courage,to go. through, the, moft 


“fevere neceflary Operation,, without. being, -fo, 


much affe@ed by the Patientis Sufferings,...a8, to, 
fhake his Hand, or hinder him, from performing, 
the Amputation with Eafe and Dexterity. Wo-, 


‘manifh Tendernefs is very, improper. for a, Sur-| 


gecn ; and it requires flrong Command of Lem, - 


per, not to give way to Pity,and Compaffion, 1m 


fome Chyrurgical Operations. "The Surgeon mult 


get the better of the Effects of this natura. | Hu- | 
m manity, iy 
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_ -manity, but not fo much as to diveft himfelf of 

the Raffion, left he introduce a favage Cruelty 

in the Place of it, which would be equally dan- 

gerous to the Patient: To preferve this foft Sym- 

pathy of Soul, without being outwardly affe&ed 

by it, is exprefled in having a Lady’s Hand, or 

Finger ; that is, to be able to touch the Patient 

fo gently, as he may fearce feel you ; at leaft, 

no more than is neceflary to perform the Opera- 

tion. A quick Eye is as neceflary to a Surgeon 

as any Profeflion whatever ; efpecially in Ampu- 

tation, to difcern the Arteries, and other minute 

Blood Veflels, that are to be fewed up, to prevent 

a too great Effufion of Blood: It requires like 

wife a good and quick Eye, to difcern the feveral 

Changes ina Wound under Cure; he muft be 

able to obferve the fmalleft Alteration in the Co- 

lour of the Part and Confiftence of the Matter, 

the Degrees of Suppuration, and the moft diftant 

Approach of a Mortification. iat ae | 
His Education ought to be as liberal as that of y;, Edu: 

the Phyfician, and to him Travel is equally ne- cation. — 

ceflary. As his Bufinefs is merely mechanical, 

the greater his Experience is, the more expert he 

proves in his Art; and it is morally impoffible, 

were he to read his Eyes blind, to become a Sur- 

geon, unlefs he both fees Operations performed, 


and puts his Hand to them, Though our Hofpi- 
tals here in Town are many, yet they are, all put y, oughs 
together, inferior to the Hforel Dieu at Paris 3 10 travel 
where a young Surgeon may learn more in one for Expe- 
Year than he can do in feven in London, on ac- rience. ~ 
‘count of the great Variety of Chyrurgical Cafes 
to be feen there every Day. - Befides, the 
Foreign Surgeons, in general, but efpecially the 
_ Germans, exceed this Nation by many Degrees, 
‘We are making large Advances to come up with 
them; but still we arrive at their Perfe&tion, arid 
was ara BO have 
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fave’ the Opportunity: of Hofpitals. equal to theirs, 
jt is our Duty to go to thofe Countries, to learn 

what wewants oe) her on -! iy 
Maf be an ‘Fhe young Surgeon muft be an accurate Ana- | 
accurate tomitt; not only. a fpeculative, but a practical 
Anatomifi Anatormit 5 without which he riuft turn out a 
mere Bungler. . It is not fufficient for him to at- 
tend Anatomical Le&tures, and fee two or three 

Subjects curforily diffected ; but he muft put his 

Hand to it himfelf, and be able to difleét every 

Part, with the fame Accuracy that the Profeflor 
performs. Formerly, for this ufeful Branch, 
Students were: obliged to go to Leyden, efpecially 

while Boerhaave lived, who was an Ornament to 

his Profeffion,. and, without Controverfy, the beft 

~ “Wnatomift of the Age; but now that great Man’s 

The Uni- Place is fully fupplied by Mr. J4unree, Anato- 
werfity of mical Profefior at the Univerfity of Edinburgh : 


Edin. " There the Student bas not only Anatomy in/per- 


burgh the feGtion, but has the Opportunity of learning the 


6 eff College feveral other Branches,of the Medical Art to 
. hae ” oreater Advantage thanin any other.Part of Eu- 
etc urope. rope, This Univerlity ought to be the firft Stage 


of the Surgeon’s Travel; where, if he ftays a 
Seafon or two, and then takes another Seafon at 
Paris, if he has {pent his younger Years to. any 
| Advantage, he. may ‘expect to tutn outa good 
Taio Ways’ There are two Ways of Breeding a, Surgeon 5 
of educa-» the one is giving him Univerfity-Education, then 
ting @ Sur-feading him to. hear Anatomical Le@ures, and 
geon.. * atteriding fome of the moft noted Hofpitals for a 
Seafon or two; then he goes to Paris, and at 
laft comes home a Surgeon. The fecond Way, 
amd that the moft common, and, with fome few 
Amendinents, the moft dikely to produce a good 
Surgeon, is, after the Boy has learned Greek and 
“Datin, he is'bound to a Surgeon of eceslit CAAe | 
SN EL ‘ or 


ment and Intelleéts are enlarged ; and he makesa - 


for. feven Years; at the Expiration of which Time s | 
he turns out a Surgeon, without more Study of * 
Learning: This is the Manner in which our — 
‘Town Surgeons are begot, and the Lamenefs of 

their Education may be obferved in one Hour’s — 
Converfation. There are fome of them very good 
Operators, but as to the Theory or Rational 
Principles of their Bufinefs, they are entirely ig+ 

norant 5 they perform the known common Cures 

with Succefs enough, but let an uncommon Cafe 
happen, they are quite at a Lofs, and dare not 

ep UGtitne beatch krack. Sor, * SCOR Re 

_ The Errors in this Method of Education are Gmmon 
thefe; firft, there is mot a fufficient Fund of Errors of 
Knowledge acquired before they enter Apprentice ; Education. 
and, generally fpeaking, they are utter Strangers 

to the Languages : 1 believe upon a Survey of all 

the Surgeons and their Apprentices, within the 

Bills of Mortality, there is not above one in ten = 

of them who can give the Etymology of the 
Names of their Inftruments, —— To remedy this yyoshods 
Defe&, which I think concerns the Honour of propofed io 
the Profeffion, I would have every Surgeon re- rectify thefe 
folve, to take no Apprentice unlefs he had been, Miftakes. 
at leaft, three Years at the Univerfity, or ftudied 

fo long under a private Tutor after leaving the 
Grammar-School, as to be found. perfectly Ma- 

fter of Greek and Latin: Thefe Languages are 

‘never learned at the School; at leaf, what we 

learn there is feldom -retained, unlefs we praétife 

' it for fome Years after we have left the Seminary : 

_ The three Years I have mentioned are as little as 

_ can be employed in learning Philofophy and Ma- 

_ thematicks, and grounding the Student in the 
Languages: He has in this Time acquired not 

only a larger Fund of Knowledge, but his Judg- 


- Steater Progrefs in one Year after, with thefe Ad- 
ioe | ae ho vantages, 
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vantages, than he would in two before. | By this 
Time, I take the Youth to be about Fifteen or 
Sixteen, a proper Age for going Apprentice to 
this Bufinefs : I would have him bound only five 
Years, and the Mafter obliged to allow him fo 
many Hours every Day as are neceflary for at- 
tending fome of the Hofpitals and the Lectures in 
the Seafon: By this Means, five Years fpent 
with an honelt judicious Surgeon, who has a to- 
lerable Share of Praétice, may enable the young 
Student to compleat his Studies in two Years 


‘more; that is, one Seafon at Edinburgh, to at- | 


C ~ tend the Azatomy and Materia, Medica, Clalles ; 


and another at Paris, to attend the Hofpitals 


there, and obtain fome Notion in MGidwifry ; a 


Branch that is more fuitable to the Surgeon than 
the Phyfician, and ought rather to be connected 
with the one thanthe other, 
“There is {uch a Connexion between the feveral 


Branches of Phyfic, that it is almoft impofiible 


“for a Perfon to be Mafter of any one of them with- 


out a fuperficial Knowledge of all the reft: The 
Phyfician fhould know fomething of the Surgeon’s 


~~ Bufinefs, and he of the Ioétor’s, and the Apo- 


thecary of both: However, the more each con- 


fines himfelf to his own particular Branch, the 


preater Succefs he may expeét in his Practice. 


Surgeons But there is one Branch belonging to the Doctor, 
engroft the which the Town Surgeon has almoft monopolized 
Cure of theto himfelf ; that is, the Cure of the Venereal Dit- 
Venereal ‘eafe ; upon which alone the Subfiftance of three 
Difeafe’ Parts in four of all the Surgeons in Town’ de- 
totbem- pends; and three Parts in four of their Practice 


filets. 


‘depend upon their Ignorance in this very Diftem- 
‘per, which they all pretend to cure: I mean, that 
if all’knew as much as they pretend, they would 
‘not have half fo many Patients, nor thofe half fo 


‘long under their Cure. Before the Difcovery of 
iby 8 i sie ~° Mercury, 2 
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Mercury,' as a Specific: againft this Diforder, the an 
Venereal-Difeafe was always the Province of the & 
Phyfician, as much as any other acute Diftemper ; 
the Surgeon was never called but when Amputa-. 
tions or outward Applications were neceflary ; 
But when the Virtues of prepared Mercury be- 
came generally known, the Surgeon ufurped the 
Place of the Do€tor, and monopolized this odious 
Diftemper to himfelf. For this Reafon the Lon- Oughs to 
don Surgeon muft ftudy this Difeafe more than/edy it 
any other, as it is not only the moft frequent but 4, as 
the moft profitable Branch of his Profeffion ;*¢ir Sué- 
though I would advife him in all difficult Cafes to//a7e 4e- 
take a Phyfician to his Affiftance. . fia 
The. Surgeons were commonly incorporated 
with the Barbers, and were called the Barber- 
Surgeon’s Company ; but ‘about a Year ago, by 
the Intereft and Dilligence of Mr, ‘fohn Ranby, 
Sergeant-Surgeon to his Majefty, an A& of Par- 
liament was obtained, to feparate the ‘Surgeons The Sur- 
from the Barbers, and ereét the firft into a diftin&t geons Coma + 
Corporation, Their Privileges are exclufive ; that pany. 
is, no Surgeon can fet up in London, who is not 
free of this Company ;_ and they examine all Sur- 
geons defigned for the Navy. The young Surgeon 
mutt not only ferve his Time to a Surgeon free of 
the City, but before he is admitted to take up his 
Freedom he mutt undergo an Examination by the 
Court of Affiftants, and fatisfy them of his Quali- 
FAMONS, ih inet shy Fete tb ahaa 
I have juft now mentioned, that all Surgeons The Forms 
deligned for the Navy muft be qualified at Sur-obferved in 
geons-Hall; for the Benefit of fuch I thall men- obtaining 
tion the Forms they are to go through, A Sur- Qualifica- 
geon, defigned for the. Navy, muft underftand ‘ions or 
_ both Surgery and Pharmacy; he mutt be little te Royad 
_efs than a Phyfician, as the Care of the Ship’s Navy, 
_ Crew is intrufted to him in all Phyfical as well as 
He utviandl ee, 2 Chyrurgical 
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Chyrurgical Cafes; and he muft be able to an- 
fwer all Queftions put to him in both Branches, 
though the Examiners generally confine them- 
felves to Queftions in Surgery. When a young 
Gentleman is out of his Time, and thinks him- 
felf qualified, both as to Theory and Practice, to 
undertake fuch a Charge, he ‘may come up to 
London. without any Recommendation whatfo- 
ever; Merit is what he mutt rife by ; And this I 


' ‘think the ouly Branch in the Kingdom where 


Mcrit is neceflary to Advancement. lf a young 
Student drops from the Clouds, let him but go 
through his Examination, and he is fure of a Ship 
the firft Vacancy, which is rarely wanting ; and 
obtains it as foon as if he had the Intereft of all 


‘the Houfe of Peers. 


‘The firft Step he muft take is, to apply by Let- 


‘ter to the Commiffioners of the Navy, importing, 
“That he has ferved his Time to fuch a Surgeon, 
‘and has his Indenture difcharged 5 or {tudied at 
fuch a College, under fuch a Profeffor, and at- 
tended fuch an Hofpital for fo many Years, and 


‘is now defirous to ferve his Majefty on Board his 
“Royal Navy in fuch Station as he fhould be found 
“qualified for. Upon the Receipt of a Letter of 


this Tenor, the Commiffioners of ‘the Navy give 


‘a Letter directed to the Mafter and Court of Af- 


fiftants of the Surgeons Company, defiring them 


~'to-examine and report the Qualifications of the - 


\ 


‘Clerk of the Surgeons-Company, the =. 
miners meet every Lae ma of the Month, to ex- 
‘amine fuch Candidates as : 
~ ters with their Clerk, The “generally, in their 
_ Examination, begin with Or | 
- Bandages ; in which the young Surgeon muft be 
_very expert, as a great Part of the Cure both of 
_ Amputations and - ractures depend upon proper 


oung Candidate,, This Letter ie ae 
4 fp) oo ee Xa- 


by fats Sigh 
ave lodged their Let- 
ueftions relating to 


. Bandages, 


— ’ 
See ae r 
A Bes ie tal oth 
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Bandages. They proceed to the ‘Treatment .of 
-Fra@ures, {imple and compound; and the Ma- 
nagement of Contufions and Amputations.. They 
init much-on his Skil in Burns, Scalds, and 
Wounds by Gunpowder, and other Accidents, to 
which Sailors are moft liable. . They next enquire 
into the Candidate’s Knowledge.of the Nature of 
Tumors, malignant and critical ; and how far 
he is a Judge when thefe ought to be difcufled and 
returned into the Mafs of Blood, or ‘brought to 
Suppuration by topical and outward Application. 
‘They then proceed to examine his. Skill in the 
-various Symiptoms and Prognoftics, and the Cure 
of Difeafes both. acute ,and, chronic 5. , efpecially 
the common -Diftempers -of \Fevers,.and Scorbu- 
tic) Difeafes ; and, laftly, his Proficiency in the 
Materia Medica. nt Srtiet etnid 
- According toothe Degree of Proficiency +he dif- 
-covers,in.all or: any of thefe Queftions,,they give 
ehim»a “Certificate of his Qualifications, accord- 
ingly, directed to the, Lords Gommiffioners..of the 
»Admiralty, ©}Alb-this \is, obtained.at the Expence 
»of fix orefeven Shillings, \without, any: Waiting, or 
_ Atteridance, ‘If the young Surgeon appears lame, 
othey certify: that;he is-qualified for a’Mate of.a 
2Xwenty-gun Ship; the firft, fecond,..or third 
-Mate: of.a ‘higher Rate, juft, as, he | appears to 
othém qualified.; sbut at, the-farft, Examination they 
snever certify! him capable. of, taking the Charge of 
a Ship of any Rate: The highelt Qualification 
rete the irft Examination is that of PiritMate 
-to a Ship of: any Rate, and this-isynever done, byt 
~when the Candidate, difeovers more than, ordinary 
Knowledge sand Experience. + basqgab eogrhup 
oo Whenntheyoung Surgeon; has, obtained) this 
Certificate, dié then japplies to the Admiralty .by 


Sthatherhassbeen: examined at Surgeons ffall, iag- 
woligs | ares cording 


_ -Wetition, acquainting: the: Lords, Cominifiioners, 


cording to the Rules of the Navy, and obtained 
from thence fuch a Qualification, ‘and is willing) 
to ferve his Majefty in that Station, he is minu-: 
‘ted for the firft Vacancy in courfe ; and when 
that happens, gets a Warrant without farther Ap~ 
plication, ‘All the Service that Friends can do 
him in this Cafe is, to ftation him upon any par- 
ticular Ship vacant, ‘to which he may have a 
‘liking, of the fame Rate which. his Qualifica- 
‘tion entitles him to. After he remains fix Months 
in this Station, fuppofe in that of a Second Mate 
of a Forty-gun Ship, he may then apply a fecond 


"Time to'the Commiffioners of the Navy, figni- 


fying to them by Letter (as formerly) that he has 


férved fo long in fuch Station on board fucha- 


Ww 


“Ship of War ;-and’that by his Study and Applica- 
tion thinks himfelf fo much improved:in his Pro- 
feffion as to be capable of a higher Charge, and is 
willing to undergo Examination : »'The Commif- 


‘fioners direét a Letter, as before, to the Surgeons 
_ °Company, and they proceed to the Examination 


‘in'the fame manner they did the firft ; and if the 
“Surgeon gives proper Anfwers, they certify that. 
he is qualified for the next or the higheft Degree, 


“uz, to a Firft Mate of any Ship, or the Surgeon - 
“of a Twenty-gun Ship: He has his Warrant at 


“the Admiralty, with the fame Eafe as before ; 
‘and in this 'manner‘he muft proceed in every: Rife. 
“he ‘makes till he arrives at the Jaft, which» isua 
‘Sirgeon'tha Fir’ Rate,’ . vial Nes. io gidt« 

- «The Salary of a Surgeon of the Navy: apis - 
confiderable} that is, the Pay he immediately re- 
ceives from the Crown is but fmall;. but his Per- 


quifites depend upon the Largenefs.of the Ship: - 


‘Béfidesi' the Allowance: by the: Government, he: 
Yhag ‘Two-peénce for every Man on Board the Ship). 
Hevhas ‘Forty Shillings for. every:Clap: or-Pox of 
“which he cures them,°whichiis ftopped:outiofithe 
guibw3 sa" Sailors 


ie 
es 
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~ Sailors Pay; He has a Cheft of Medicines at the” : 
Government ‘Expence ; and is allowed for Slops, ” 
that is, Linnen “Rags, Rice, Spices, and fome’ 
other Articles allowed the Men in their Sicknefs 5 
all which put together, make a Surgeon’s Place’ 
in a Sixty-gun Ship to be worth near two Hundred 
Pounds per Annum in Vime of Peace, befides-his 
Share of Prizes'in Time of War, in the Divifion 
-of which he is ranked as a Lieutenant. Hak 
-.! Thus I have faid as much of Surgery as is: fuf-. 
ficient to-give the Parent a tolerable Notion how 
to prepare his Son for fuch a Charge. It appears, 
.thatit requires a good Genius and liberal Educa- 
tion, which can be attained but by great Ex-\ 
pence; therefore Parents are to have thisin View 
before they fix upon this: Profeffion for.their Chil- 4 Surgeaz 
dren: A fordid cramped Education proves a dead properly - 
Weight upon the beft Natural Genius on Earth, gva4fed 
and produces but a bungling ignorant Quack ; # 4 /scra- 
but if liberal, andattended with Natural Valents??~? Em- 
and due Application, there are none of the Liberal ?/77¢2# A 
Arts: more: likely to procure a, Livelihood than — 
this, — An ingenious Surgeon, let him be caftion — 
-any:Corner, of the. Earth, with. but his Cafe of 
Inftruments in his Pocket, he may live where moft 
other Profeffions would ftarve. | 
ake otorkorho Socbooks! dodo dbotoako koto thats: ~ 
ee hts M. ohntle SHY MIST: A 
JHE Art of Chymiftry was intirely unknown 
-~ to the Antients, nor did its Ufe in Phyfic arife 
_, by Searches into it for that Purpofe; but Avarice, Original of 
and the Itch of growing, fuddenly rich, produced Chymifiry. i 
» this once much-efteemed. Branch of ‘Learning : , a 
-Men ‘hunting after the »Philofopher’s Stone, fet 
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Search af-them firft upon Trials by Fire,» and:in:the many 
ter the Experiments they made to come: at ‘this valuable 
Philfo- Elixir, they ftumbled upon feveral Properties in 
pher’sStone Metals and Minerals, that they were before ig- 
; produced norant of : Bold PraGtifers in Phyfic made Ex- 
fe ‘periments, and in fome fucceeded. To this we 
"#85. owe the feveral Preparations of Mercury, Anti- 
‘mony, and other Mineral Drugs.» \Befides: the 
Itch of growing rich, another much more va- 
luable, though equally ridiculous Defire filled the 
Proje@tor’s Brain, that is, finding outa Medicine 
‘to prolong Life and convey Immortality to Mor- 
Several tals; this they hunted after under the Name of 
ufiful Dif: Auréum Potabile ; and in the Courfe»of ;various 
_coverics “Procefles, which they'were to effect by Fire, they 
made'by fumbled upon ‘the Property of  feveral Simples, 
— of and by ‘degrees learned the Analyfis of .«moft 
pin ae) Things in the Animal, Vegetable; and Mineral 
bil «i _. World; thatis, they pretended to be able toreduce 
_. thofe Things to what 'they call their Elemental 
_ Principles ; this has difcovered Salts, Spirits, and 
‘Oils, and ‘has enabled us in‘fome meafure to ex- 
‘tra& the effential Virtues of Plants; free them 
“from their Drofs and Caput Mortuum, and to 
“yeduce them ‘within fuch Bounds as’ that'a {mall 

Hy Dofe will fuffice to produce great Effedts. © 9) 
The Chy- The Galenifis, that is, thofe Phyficians who 
- gifts and’ follow Galen’s Method of Cure, by compounding 
Galenifts the grofs Simples, are at continual War with the 
et war. Chymifts: They alledge, and perhaps not with- 
out Reafon, that the Fire alters the Nature of the 
Subje&t, and beftows on it Qualities that did not 
“before exift ; that moft Chymical’ Preparations 
“were of fuch a firy corrofive Nature, they in- 
famed the Bowels, and fet the whole Syftem tin _ 
) Combuftion : ‘Phat Nature ‘had ‘provided 'fimple _ 
‘Remedies for all Difeafes, and confequently there 
“was ino Reafon ‘to have recourfe to!Fire to'ex- — 
sate fort — 


t 
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tort Specifics from Subje€ts which ‘in their Na- 

tural State were potent enough to remove the moft 

obftinate Difeafe. “The Chymifts, on the other 

hand, alledged, that to effect a Cure by the Ga- 

lenic Pra€tice required fuch enormous naufeou's 
-Dofes, that Nature was opprefled ; that the Ana- 

lyfis by them performed was only affifting Nature, 

fince there was nothing- more certain, than that 
Diftillation and Sublimation muft be performed in 

the Stomach, and by Help of the Secreting Vedffels, 

before any Cure can be performed, and that, 
confequently, it was faving more than half the 
Strength to perform thefe Operations beforehand, 

‘The Stomach, they fay, can concoét moft Ali- 

ments of itfelf, yet it adds to the Health ‘of the 

Patient that the Concoétion be in part performed 
before it is received, and that the Strength, which 

-would be otherwife diminifhed, may be all em- 

‘ployed in combating the Malady. “The Galenifts 

vare daily lofing Ground, and the Chymifts in- 
-ereafing in Praétice and Reputation ; infomuch 

-that they are now a very neceflary Branch in the 
_' Modern Praétice of Phyfic. ihe Ort eq 

© The Genius requifite to’ compleat a Chymift The natu- 
‘has’ a near Analogy to the Phyfician: He muft74/ Genius 
have a folid Judgment; but a larger Share of Pa- and Abilia 
‘tience than moft Men ; their Procefles are long oe of the 
‘and tedious, and often depend upon very minute hyaift, 
» Circumftances ; the fmalleft Neglect fpoils their 
Work, and deceives their Expectation in the 

very Point of Projeétion, The Chymift muft . 
be unwearied in his Application, watchful, and 

~a curious Obferver of Nature : He muft regifter 

in his Mind the {malleft Circumftance relating to 

his ‘Operations, though never fo remote from 

“the Enquiry he is upon, in regard thefe Obfer- 
vations may ferve him afterwards in the Search ~ 
- “of new Phnomena ; about which his Thoughts 
poe . arg 
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are.not then immediately employed :.. His Judga 

ment and Apprehenfion mutt be able to take in 
the whole Courfe of Natural Things, fince the 
whole Univerfe is the Subjeét of his Enquiries. 
However, the Practical Chymifts, that’ is, thofe 
who go’ under that Name in this City, are far 
from being Adepts in this Study: They follow 
only.a few general Rules in preparing Medicines, 
and are feldom employed about any Part of their. 
Branch which does not immediately depend upon 
the! Practice of Phyfic; though their Bufinefs 
might extend itfelf to a great Number of ufeful 
Trades. . : 

The Chymift ought to be a Man of Honour 
and Confcience : He has many Opportunities of 
impofing upon the Public, by the Knowledge he 
has of the Secrets of Nature, and: his Art of 
making up -fictious Compofitions, fo nearly re- 
fembling natural Productions, that their Difference 

--is not to be difcerned by the niceft Eve or Palate. 

_ By this many of them make great Sums of Money,; 

but fuch Practices are beneath a Man of Honour, . 

who confiders that he not only cheats the Public 

: oftheir Money, but endangers the Health of the 
f “~~: Patient that deals with him ; when he ells fic- 
~  ss*-tious for natural, or fophifticated for found and 
duly prepared Drugs. - The Phytfician knows— 
| that, fuch’ a Chymical, Preparation is a {pecific 
Remedy in a particular Difeafe ; he has. experi- 

-enced its Efficacy in fimilar Cafes, and therefore 
boldly prefcribes it, and refts the Safety of the 

Patient upon it’; if the Chymift fubftitutes any 
thing in its'Place, or gives {uch as has not under- 

gone the proper Operation, it fails in its Efe, 
the Patient lofes his Life, and the Phyfician his 

Reputation, .by the Ignorance, Greedinefs, or 

Villany of the Chymift.,. This Confideration a-. 

lone ought to keep an honeft Man conftantly up- — 

. (OR | 


Hone fty ne- 
ceary toa 
Chymift. 
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on the Watch, when he is preparing his Medi- 
cines, that none of the neceflary Requifites be 
wanting, fince it is known that very minute 
Negleéts have been produétive of fatal Confe- 
quences, ~ : : sie eg 
The Education of a Chymift ought to be liberal Of Ais 
and unconfined ; But above all he muft be Mafter Education, 
of Latin ; and he perhaps would find his Time 
well beftowed in learning the German Tongue. © 
‘The Germans are by much the beft Chymifts in 
‘Europe ; and the beit Treatifes on that Subject 
are either writ in Latin or High German. The 
late Dr. Boerhaave was an indefatigable Chy- 
mift, and his Writings on that Subjeét are tran- 
flated to great Advantage by the ingenious Dr. 
_ Shaw ; but the Work, even with the Addition 
of Dr. Shaw’s Helps, is but lame, and fcarce 
. worthy the Name of the great Author: If it is 
{tripped of the Pomp of Expreffion, there is little 
in 7 what is common, , The honourable Mr. 
_ Boyle has writ much on this Subject, but. he is 
voluminous; and it was the Misfortune of that 
truly great Man, that he was too credulous, and 
took many Things upon the Relation of others 
not fufficiently warranted by Experiments, We 
have few elfe in the Engli/h Tongue that make 
any Figure; therefore the young Chymift muft 
have recourfe to Foreigners, and be. able to read 
them in their own Language. _ whe 3 
. The Youth defigned for this Bufinefs. muft be His Coufie 
of a robuft Conftitution, capable of a good deal tution, 
of Watching and Fatigue, if he intends to be an 
Fye-Witnefs of the feveral,Operations in this 
Art: He can fearce be fit to be put Apprentice 
till the Age of Sixteen; for though the Educa- 
tion neceflary to be previous to his being bound 
‘might be fooner acquired, yet I cannot fee with 
with what Propriety one much younger can be 
f ibe. entrufted 
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entrufted in a Shop, to deal out Drugs, when a_ 
Miftake, by Rafhnefs or Ignorance, may be fa- 
tal; He fhould arrive at a Sedatenefs of Difpofi- 
tion, and ftripped of his Childifh Follies, before 
he fhould be entrufted to meddle with any thing 
on which the Health or Life of Man depends. 

The Chymifts are generally Apothecaries, that: ~ 
is, they compound and fell Medicines ; and as - 
they make up their own Chymical Ingredients are 


enabled to underfell the Apothecary ; but in both 


Capacities are fubjeG to the Vifitation of the Col- 
lege of Phyficians. 
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Of th Drucers?. 


The Nature] 1 E Druggift is another Dependant on the 


of bis Bu- 
fines. 


College of Phyfic : His Bufinefs is to buy up, 


in large Quantities, all manner of uncompounded 


Drugs, ‘both foreign and domeftic 5. thefe he fells 


to the Apothecary, who compounds them: Yet,. 


: generally fpeaking, he compounds Drugs for Sale 


in his own Shop, like the Apothecary. 

The Druggift is not fuppofed to know any 
thing of the Ufes or Properties of Drugs: He on- 
ly buys them as a Merchant, and difpofes of them 


_as a Commodity, without any refpe& to their 


particular Ufes: He is acquainted with the out- 
ward Marks and Signs of good and frefh Drugs, 
what are proper to be bought, the Quantities ne- 
ceflary for the Market, and the Prices which are 
commonly given for them ; though this varies ac- _ 
cording to the Demand, as in other Commodi- | 
“ties ; but that the Public may not be impofed on, — 
there is a printed Bill weekly handed about, con- 
taining 


if! 
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taining the common Price of Drugs like the Price 
of Stocks and Exchange. : ; 

_A Druggift, as a mere Seller of Medicines, re- His Genius 
quires no great Head-Piece; but if he dips inta and Na- 
Compofition, as they all generally do, he ought tural Abi- 
to have a genteel Education and underftand Greed /ities. 
and Lat ; though it were better to confine him- 
felf to the Sale of Drugs only, where his .Want 
of Underftanding can be of no Damage to any but 
himfelf, Fi ib WAT: oR 

It is a very profitable Bufinefs, that of a Drug- ft is @ pro- 
gift ; their Returns being fometimes Cent. per ftable Bu- 
Cent, and feldom, below Fifty: But it requires a fine/s. 
large Stock to fet up a Mafter ; and a Journey- 
man of this Trade has but fmall Encouragement : 

Fifteen or twenty Pounds a Year is as much as 
they can get, and are rarely wanted, 4 
They are under the Infpeétion of the College, 
like the other Branches ; and mind them as little 
as the Apothecaries do, who comes next to be 
coniidered, ; : 


Sooke ter dlod’s gods chebubeligbodkkortoeks 


Sy Ce RA Bani, 
_ Of the APOTHECARY, 


| 1 Have claffed the Apothecary laft, not out of 
* any Difrepect to this formidable Body of Men, — 

or out of Ignorance of their great Importance ; 
but becaufe the other Branches, the Chymift and 

Druggift, contribute to make up their Shops. 

The Apothecary is certainly the eldeft Son of the 

Door, and his neceflary Affiftant. pape shi as 

_The Apothecary, fimply as fuch, is only em- His, Buf- 
jployed in compofing of Medicines,. by the Doc- nefe fimpiy 
tor’s Prefcriptions, without refpect to their Qua- as az Apa 

=. Pee ; Nities ; thecary. 
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fities: His Knowledge, by his’ Profeflion, is con~ 
fined to the Names of Drugs, of which he is not 
fo much as to underftand the Etymology ; he muft 
only know that Rhubarb is not Jefuit’s Bark, 
that Oil is not Salt, and that Vinegar is not 
‘Spirit ; He muft be able to call all the Army of. 
Poifons by their proper Heathenifh Names, and 
to pound them, boil them, and mix them into 
their proper Companies; fuch as Pils, Bolus’s, 
Lin@tus’s, Electuaries, Syrups, Emulfions, Ju- 
feps, &c. &c. He muft underftand the Phyfical 
Cabala, the myfterious Character of an unintel- 
ligible Do€tor’s Scrawl: He muft be alert and 
ready-handed in gilding his Pills and papering up 
his Bolus’s with ingenious Cuts and Figures em- 
blematical of their important Ufes; and have a 
nice Tafte in Glaffes, “Viols, and Gallipots, and 
the judicious Arrangement of their gilt Labels to 

__ .the Advantage of his Shop. = tah 
TheCenius Lhis is a mere Apothecary ; a Creature’ that 
of a@ merevequires very little Brains ; he wants only a ftrong 
Apothe- Memory, to retain fuch a Number of cramp 
cary, Words as he is daily converfant with: There: is 
no Branch of Bufinefs, in which a Man requires 
Jefs Money to fet him up, than this very profita- 
ble Trade: .Ten or twenty Pounds, judicioufly 
applied, ‘ will buy Gallipots and Counters, and 
as many Drugs to fill them with as might poifon 
His Pro- the whole Ifand, . His Profits are unconceivable ; 
fit ¢, Five Hundred per Cent, is the feaft he receives’: 
The greateft Part of his Out-laying is in Viols, 
_+ {mall Boxes, and cut Paper; and thefe are often 
They do worth ten ‘Times what they contain, But the 
not confine Army of Apothecaries of this Age, {corn to con- 
themfelves fine themfelves to the dull Scene of their Profef- 
to their fion: They are no fooner equipped with a Shop 
‘own Bufi than they.commence Doétor ; they preferibe in all 
“ms. common Cafes, and! only call in the Do€tor to:be. 
“Linea Zhe Ee prefent 
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-abrefent.at,.the Death of the Game, which, they 
vhave rum down; or to juftify by his Recipes 
“their enormous,Bills. . They all of them cire the 
-Venereal Difeafe ;.I mean, they have: their Pa- 
tients upon whom...they. pragtife in. that. Diflem-— 
Pers who, often, find their Miftreffes, have only 
Slapped them, . but Doétor Apothecary, has poxed 
them, im 03 rf ithe Ret ore edie oS 4; . 
~ How far, it is prudent in Apothecaries, thus to Waz Jj5 a 


dail out of their Sphere, I thall not determine ; Education 


_ but,I believe the Public. will excufe-me, if I. ad- ought to be, 
_vife thefe,Gentlemen to fit themfelves ‘with. ano qualify 
Education fuitable to the Profeffion, as they now Fim for his 
Practife it ; for an; Apothecary; who fakes upon 7¢/et 
_ohim ‘to; preferibe, as well.as to. compound Medi- P7a¢?ice. 
Cines, ought to be {killed in Anatomy, Botany, 
and Chymiftry ; to be Mafter of the Languages ; 
and know Drugs, not only by Name but by their 
‘Gntrinfic: Qualities» A: Youth. who. is:thus quali- 
fied may make a very good Figure as an Apothe- 
cary, and would be preferred by all wife Men to 
the mere Elerasndalet ; and, after fome Years 
Experience; :hcan' fee nd\R éafon why a Patient 
, might not rely upon fuch a Man’s Advice 
swith as mauch Safety as. upon theGradyate Doc- . 
-@tords! ‘The; Apothecaries’in Scotland are.all: called 
»Chyrurgion-Aptheearies, and generally, have, fuch 
ean. Education -as I,-have-above defcribed; .dif- 
fering: nothing. from -the -Doéor: but. in. want of 
Da’ Diploma : The» Confequence*isy that a.Phyfi- 
eeian’is feldom ealled’ in that, Country, but-in ex- 
‘traordinary Cafes; dnd the Apothecary jis efteem- 
ed: both -by Patient and: Phyfician “as ‘a. Man.aét- 
-Singiin.a qualified Spheres... > 
‘sel. would! therefore have all Parents, .if. they 
_ <defign: theirSon: for an Apothecary,,give him an 
: early and liberaloEd ucation’; .and, let: him, either 
ami the: Courfe: of dnscatapprcticedbipe: of, before 
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he fets up for himfelf, attend the Anatomic, Bo- 
tanic, and Phyfical Leétures, at leaft for two 
Seafons: With this, and the Experience he muft . 
pick up in his Mafter’s Shop, he may fafely de- 
pend upon his Judgment in common Cafes ; but 
inftead of promoting his Intereft, by prefcribing 
enormous Dofes and pompous unavailing Recipes, 
it is much more rational and honeft to charge the 
Patient in his Bill for Skill and Attendance; the 
Amount of his Bill in this Cafe may be as large 
as ufual, and the Patient is confiderably a Gainer, 
‘by not being obliged to load his Stomach with 
fuch a Quantity of Drugs. © 
“Thus I have finifhed the Profeffion of Phyfic, 
in all its Branches ; and fhall now take a Trip to 
We/tininfter-Hall, and pay a Vifit to the feveral 
Pidtvifers of the Lawes 1 fo 0) eT el ie 


ticks skeckecBe sks cloclocl? lode seals esl debte 
Of the LAW in general. — kk 


« Jes Defnie- YT AW is the Diftribution of Juftice between 
tion, = 4-4 Man and Man; the Science by which are 
determined the Limits of each Man’s particular 
~ Property ; the Duty he owes his Neighbour, his 
Country and his King: It is the Foundation of 
Peace, the Fountain of. Concord, and the firft 
and moft lafting Band of Civil Society. When 
Jus Origin. Mankind were yet few in Number, before their 
Vices. and Appetites increafed their Natural 
Wants, while they remained fatisfied with the 
fpontaneous Products of the bountiful Earth, and 
craved no more’ than what Nature freely yielded, 
the Word Property was not known among them ; 
all Things were in common, as the Sun and Ele- 
whvteoa REP ; ments: - 


‘ 
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ments :. Their Natural Wants were few, and their 


Appetites of Hunger and Thirft were eafily fup- 


plied ; the Springs, the Mountains, and the Val- 


lies produced fufficient for them all, and they had © 


not yet learned the polifhed Madnefs of nearer 
Ages, to quarrel about what they could not enjoy. 

But as Mankind increafed in Number, they 
found their Native Bounds too little for them and 
their Progeny ; there were not fufficient Natural 
Products to maintain their numerous Iffue ; there- 
_ fore they muft fupply this Defe&t by Art and In- 
duftry : Some were lazy, or had not Ingenuity 
enough to fupply their own Neceffities ; the in- 
duftrious Man thought it hard that fuch fhould 
reap the Fruit of his Labours, and therefore re- 
fufed to allow the Indolent or Ignorant to partake 
of his Provifions: This begat the firft Notion of 


Property ; and by degrees Mankind found it ne- - 


ceflary to erect themfelves into Societies, in order 
to aflift one another in Defence of this Property, 
or carry on fuch Undertakings as were too large 
for fingle Men, or Families, to execute, and were 
of Ufe to many, ta 


In erecting thefe Societies, each Individual was 


obliged to give up fome Part of his Natural 
Freedom, and to fubmit himfelf to the Rules and 
Regulations agreed to for the Good of Society : 
This was the firft Origin of Government and 


_ Municipal Laws; which differed in the feveral — 


firft erected Commonwealths according as Cir- 
cumftances, Situation, or Difpofition of the firft 
Contractors varied. Ae any 
‘Thefe firft Laws were few and fimple: They 
were founded upon this eafily comprehended Prin- 
ciple, Do as you would be done by. It was not yet 
__ become a Science or Myttery ; Law was not then 
wrapped up in Sophiftry, nor had they found out 
equivocal Words, capable of being tortured into 
. es ‘a thous 
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a thoufaid contradiétory Meanings: Thefe are 
sever? Refinements of our politer Times. The firft Law 


Divifions (was only the Law of \N; ture, and the DiGtates of 
of Law inNatural Religion ; and the Law of Nature is the 
general, firft Divifion of Law: The fecond is the Law of 


Nations ;,thefe are a ‘Set of Rules, in which all 


‘Civilized Societies are agreed and determined by, 
in their Dealings. with one another: To this 
Law: are owing the Privileges of ‘the Perfons of 
Ambafladors, the Exchange of Prifoners in Wat, 


“t 


and {everal other Rules obferved in Time of War. 
‘The third is the Municipal, Law 3, that is, the 
“Laws of. particular, Countries, adapted to their 

feveral Circumftances and Conftitutions. 
The feve-s. ‘Uhis Third is the Law we are treating of,’ that 
val Di- iss. the Municipal Law of England ; which is di- 
wvifons of vided ‘into: feveral. Branches. Firft, 7 he Statute 
Law in Law, by which is meant Adis of Parliament only. 
England, Secondly, The Common Law, which is the An- 
‘tient, Ufage.of the Kingdom in Matters of “Civil 
Property... Thirdly, Crown Law, which is the 
Antient Ufage of the Courts in Matters Criminal. 
Fourthly, Maritime Law, or, the Rules and Me- 


_ thods*obferved in -punifhing Offences committed 


on the High Seas, properly under the Cognizance 
of the-Lord High Admiral, or the - Commiffioners 
“appointed. to, execute that High Office, _ Fifthly, 
Equity, or Chancery ‘Law: And, laftly, the 
“Canon or Ecclefiaftical Law. Mott of thefe have 
- their different Profeflors ; of each of ‘which we 
fhall give a brief Account. ‘They are commonly 
comprehended .under Sergeants at Law, Coun- 
> feljors, Attornies, Sollicitors in Chancery, ‘Doc- 
tors of Civil Law, Proctors of the Commons, 
and Notary-Publicks. As.I intend to treat firit 
of the Profeffors of the Common Law, 1 fhall be- 
gin with the Attorney. _ if ke? 4 


* 
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] Begin with Attornies, as they are the firft Mo- His Buf 
_vers.in the Law ; their Bufinefs being to prepare ne/;. 
Matters for the Counfel to plead on, and to con~ 
duct the Suit through its feveral Steps, till it comes. 
Sapa ih at Aisle le deh gd ah Seth ie 
The Attorney muft be acquainted with all the 
Forms of Proceedings in the feveral Courts.» He 
ought to be acquainted with the Names and Na- 
tures of the feveral Aétions; their fpecific Diffe- 
rences one from another’: He muft be able, from 
his Client’s Information and the Writings. he is 
then poffefled of, to comprehend his Cafe clearly 
and diftin@tly, from which he muft draw a com- 
pendious State of the whole Affair: From’Perufal cpe com. 
‘of this and due Confultation he muft proceed to pion Steps 
expedite the proper Writ againft the Adverfary $ in an Ac» 
have him ferved or attached, according to the sionatcom= 
_Circumftances of the Action: He then compels mon Law, 
him to appear, or enters an Appearance’; -declares 
againft him, that is, gives in a Paper to the pro-~ 
“per Office, called a ‘Declaration, which contains 
-his Client’sClaim, and a Conclution for Recovery 
of Damages and Cofts: He next forces his Ad- 
“yerfary to plead or make an Anfwer to this De- 
claration ; and makes Rejoinder, and Replication, 
Meneceflary.. At laft, both Parties join Iffue, and 
a Record is made of all the Proceedings hitherto, 
wand a Rule of Court is entered for Trial againft a 
‘certain Day, either in Town, or in the County 
where the Debt was. contracted, or the Subject 
ofthe Matter in Debate lies. Againft the ee of 
ee Se ee ge eee Penner Senlan 
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Trial he draws up. Briefs for his Council, that is, 
an accurate but fhort State of the A@tion, the - 


Witneffes Names, and the Queftions to be afked, 
in fupport of the Allegations in the original De- 
claration. After Verdi is obtained, he enters 
up Judgment and obtains Execution againft his 
Adverfary’s Perfon or Goods, He muft know 
to ward againft the After-Claps of Law ; fuch as, 
Writs of Error, Injunétions, and Bills of Equity. 


- In fhort, he muft know all the Windings, Shif- 


His Ge- 
mis, 2c, 


tings, and Turnings of this moft intricate Science; 
and how to guard againft not only the honett 
Arts, but the Chicanry and Villany of the Profef- 
feffors. He muft be acquainted with Good and 
Evil; and hunt his Adverfary through all the Sub- 
terfuges, lurking Places, and Labyrnths of the 
Art; till he has fafely landed his Client out of 
this firy ‘Trial. : 


From this fhort View of the Pra@tice of an At- 


torney, it is eafily conceived that the Profeffor of 
this Science muft not be born a Blockhead; he 
muft have a clear, folid, and unclouded Under- 


. flanding, a diftinguifhing Head, and a puzzling 


DiftinG@ions without any vifible Difference, and 


unpuzzled Brain. ‘There is not half fo many 
Diftin@ions or unmeaning Varieties either in Lo- 
gic or the metaphylical Divinity of the Schools, 


as there is in the Practice of the Common Law ; 


3t confiits of nothing but unintelligible Words, 


_¥orms without Number: To acquire all thefe, a 


Man muft not only poffefs a clear Head, but great 


Patience and a prodigious Memory. The Pa- 
Wentce of ‘fob, the Courage of Hercules, and the 


- oe 
\ 


be an hoe 


a 


nef Man, 


Life of a Patriarch, are too little to become entire- 


ly Mafter of all the Forms in the Common. Law 


2h) 0. geet emg athe ee: 
Ough? to . 


_, Befides this uncommon Genius he ought to be 
an, honeft Man, and free from any litigious Dif- 
| pofition. 


AT.TORNEY.. 7. 


pofition. Without moral Honefty, and an utter 


Perers 


_ ~The Parent who is refolved to breed his Son to The Pa- 
‘this Bufinefs ought to be very folicitous to find rent ought 
out a Matter, of known Integrity and fufficient “0 <bu/e an 
Youth is certainly one? Ma- 
Fy ah A 
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the Example of his Fellow Cleks,,in. this Age, 
are many.3, and if to thefe his Matter’s Want of 


Moral Honefty is added, nothing but a Miracle 


The Inns of, The. Attornies live. in Inns, that is, Places 
the Attor- bought: by eco Societies, wherein they have 
the Man- Man free. of . Anns. but ete fo stth vty 
ar d be Chambers 3, which are let by the Society on Leafes 
ee ree of of. two or three. Lives; and paying Commons for 
£0, i . Terms | s__of | 


than Law or, Precedents, . Se anal aati 
A Caution. The Number of Attornies is another Reafon 
to Parents for their Difhonefty ; They are, fo numerous that 
ceca ther in not Bread for ball of thems. The Pe 
breeding yerty is likewife an Enemy to Virtue 3, for,: pole 
‘their Chil-a large Share of Acquaintance. to ‘create Clients, 
+ aren tothisan Attorney, who practifes forint Mae . 
Profefion, have a iufficient Stock of ready Money to a lvance . 
for his Chents, out of which ‘they muft lie ge~ 
erally till the Iifue of the Suit; Few People care 
to,employ an Attorney who muit run conftantly to 
their Clients: Pockets for, every trifling Sum that 
muit be laid out in the Profecutian of their Bufi- - 
nels... Chefe Confiderations ought, to, make Pa-- 
rents cautious in breeding their Children. to this 
Proteffion : Fora Journeyman, or one who aéts 
as Clerk to an Attorney gets, at moft, Half 
Guinea a Week ; out of which they are to f 
themlelves in Dict, Lodging, . Wathiagsy 
Cloaths, and are fometimes employed’ only in 
Be eae 3d og bie ‘Ferm-. 
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Tetm-Time. Whether this is fufficient to'main- 
fain them honeftly, I leave to every judicious Per- 

fon to judge, | nit 
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Of ‘the Counfellor at Law. 


‘HE’ Gentleman who defigns to thine in this 17;, co. 


~*-Profeffion muft ‘have a folid ‘diftinguithing ains and 

_ Genius; ‘a.quick Apprehenfion, and a ready Wit. Natural 
He mutt have a Happy Volubility of Tongue, and Talents, 
be poffefled of the Arts of perfuafive Eloquence ; 

Specs Bracetal Fetton is no fall’ Advantage: 

He ought to have a great’ Command of Temper, 

as 


Well as‘of Wotds'; not eafily put in a'Paffioh 


iT. by 


he 
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by-Contradi&tion, which he muft expect to meet 
with upon the moft trifling Occafion, But above 
all, he muft have a fufficient Stock of Affurance: 
Nothing muft put him out of Countenance; and 


‘he ouight to be able to give the moft infignificant 


‘Frifle an Air of Importance; and to deliver the 
greateft Abfurdities with a grave fettled @oun- 
tenance. I have recommended Honefty as a ne- 
ceflary ingredient to make up.an ufeful Attorney : 
Therefore it would be unreafonable to fuppofe 
a Counfel without it.. His Station is fuperior ; 
therefore the little mean Arts of Chicanry and Vi- 
lany muft appear much more defpicable: _ What 


dal if @ g Scandal muft it be for a Gentleman, to demean 


difgonefe °. 
_ dourfel. 


himfelf fo much as to proftitute his Talents and 
the Honour of his Profeffion, to pervert the Courfe 
of Natural Juftice, to opprefs the Indigent, and 
beggar the Fatherlefs, for the Sake of a paultry 
Fee? How unnatural is it to deck Deceit and 
Falfhood with Ornaments of Truth? or to em- 


ploy the Flowers of Rethoric and the Beauties of 


His Edu- - 


cation, — 


Eloquence to {creen a Villain from Punifhment, 
or rob the innocent Man of his Property! 
Thefe Natural Talents muft be improved by a 

liberal Education at the Univerfity ; where he muft 
not only learn the Languages, but -Philofophy, 
and all the other Branches of Liberal Science, 
After coming frem the Univerfity the young Stu- 
dent enters himfelf. of fome one of the Counfel- 


_ Jors Inns, or Societies of Lawyers, viz. either of 


the Temples, Gray’s-Inn, or Lincoln’s-Inn. . This 
laft is held in moft Repute at prefent, as it is inha~ 


' bited by the moft eminent Men in the Profeffion ; 


There goes a common Saying, which exprefles 


~ the Notion the Town has of thefe Inns, which, 


like all other general Characters, may be either 


true or falfe: It isthis; Zhe Temple for Beaus, 
Lincoln’s-Inn for Lawyers, and Gray’s-Inn for 


Whores. | 
The 
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° The young Student there ftudies Law, and 


muft be three Years entered, or have paid Come 


mons for twelve ‘Terms, before he is admitted to. 


the Bar ; which he is after that Time, upon un- 
dergoing a flight Examination before the Benchers 


of thefe Societies: But if a Student was not to | 


take more Pains in his Studies than what the Rules 


and Exercifes of thefe Societies enjoin. him; 
he muft make but an indifferent Figure in his 


Proteffion, A Parent who defigns that his Son 


fhould make a greater Progrefs in the Knowledge _ 


of Coke and Littleton than in the Galantries of the 
‘Town, fhould procure fome Gentleman who has 
ftudied the Law, and has not much Praétice,. to 
attend the Youth, read with him, dire& him to 
what is proper to read, and keep him to his Stu~ 
dies: Such a Man would begin with the moft 
celebrated Tra&ts upon the Law of Nature and 
Nations, viz. Puffendorf, Grotius de-Fure Belli 
és Pacis, and the famed Aachiavel. “He would 
next give him a general Notion of the Municipa! 
Law of the feveral Countries in Europe; efpe- 
cially that Law known by the Name of the Civil 
Law: And laft of all, colle& *for him the beft 
Treatife upon the Englijb Common Law. It 
would -be endlefs to read the Works of all the 
_ Rhapfodifts in this Profeffign : The Labour would 
be infinite and the Edification fmall. A few cho- 
fen Authors will fuffice, and give the Student a 
clearer Idea of this too-much perplexed Study, 
than if he was to read the whole Heap of Rubbith 
that has been writ upon the Subje&t. After the 
Study of the Common Law, he next reads Re- 


ports in Chancery ; in the Underftanding of which 


his Knowledge in the Law of Nature and Nations; 
-and the Civil Law, will very much contribute ; 
-and his’ Knowledge of Law in general, and a 
. Smattering of the particular Laws of other Coun- 
een 


‘abth = 
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ries} would furnifh him with an inexauftible 
Fund of Argument ; and teach him the Defeds 
as well as the Beauties and fuperior Advantages of 
our Laws and Conftitution. | cv 2 So Bloaety 
Encourage. According to the Method prefcribed myfelf,, I 
ments and {hall now touch upon the Encouragement Parents 
Difeour- have to educate their Children to this, Profeflion. 
agements It is, no doubt, honourable : ‘By their Profeflion, 
yo follow, they are the firft Clafs of Gentlemen; and itis 
this Pro- equally profitable; as may be obferved by the 
Jefim. many noble Families now in the Kingdom, who 
date their Origin from the Bar. Profit and Ho- 
nours are prevailing with moft Parents : But. this 
+5 the Golden Side of the Profpeét. I+ has a dark 
and difmal Reverfe. “The Expence of their Edu- 
cation is great and certain ; and it is almoft imr 
offible to form a Judgment of the Genius of the 
pr Student till hé has gone through every Branch of 
: meat his ‘Studies ; at which Time, it is more than ten 
to one, but fome Wants, fome Natural Impedi- 
ments then appear which were not dreamed of 
before. After he has finifhed his Studies, and the 
fond Parent believes him pofleffed of all the Qua- 
‘Uifcations fitting the Bar, all his Trouble:is loft 
-uinlefs he has a Fortune-to fupport him. in the 
CharaG@er of a Geritleman, till he gains Practice 5 
which he never will attain to, let his Merit be 
never fo confpicuous, without a large Acquain- 
tance, a great Number of Friends, and fome 
_ eminent Perfonage to countenance and patronize 
‘the young Barrifter: It is not always’ Merit that 
‘recommends the Counfellor, Intereft or fome 
lucky Chance may recommend the brawling im- 
pudent Pretender to Clients and Preferment, while 
the Man of Senfe and real Worth remains .neg- 
— JeGted, for want of thofe Helps : Modefty, a con- 
“fant Attendant on true Merit, isa powerful Ene- 
my to the young Counfel, and buries ct 
i ents 
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Yents in ‘Obfeurity for many Years,’ The -great 


Number of young Gentlemen-bred’to the Bar is 
another Difcouragement to Parents to breed ‘up 
their Sons to this Profeffion. One half of ‘the 
prefent Counfeldo not earn by their’Praétice the 
Fees of the Court; ‘moft of them muft ftarve if 
they. have not a’Fortune fufficient'to fupport them. 
In ‘a word, none but. Men of Fortune ought to 


CHAP. XL 
Of the Solicitor in' Chancery. — 
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: ‘G Olicitors in Chancery differ little from the At- 


tonies ; only that they confine their: Practice 


“to the Court: of Chancery : Which differs’ from 7h. Dif- 
that of ‘all the other Courts. ‘This Court, ofference be- 


sa} 


“ which the Lord High Chancellor of G'reat'\Britain tween him 


is Judge, and the Matter of the Rolls his Affiftant, and an At- 
was inftitutéd to relieve the Subject from ‘the great torney, and 
Severity of the Common Law, and to give him ‘4 Pro- 


Natural Juftice,'and determines by the mere Dic- 


tates of his own Confcience, without the Inter- 
" pofition of.a Jury. The Form of Proceeding is, 
“by Billand Anfwer; that is, the Party who thinks 


~himfelf entitled to Reliefin this High Court, pre- 


fers 


fuch “Redrefs. in his Property'as the’ Forms and ¢¢edings in 
‘Rules of the Common Law-Courts deny him. 


Chancery. — 
‘The Chancellor judges by the Rules of Equity or 
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SOLLICITOR. 
fers.a Bill or Petition to the Chancellor, .fetting 
forth his Special Cafe, and containing certain In- 
terrogatories relative thereto, to which he prays 
the Defendant may make Anfwer upon Oath. 
This Bill being filed in the proper Office, a Sud- 


pena iflues againft the Defendant, ordering him to 


put in his Anfwer: If he fails within the Time 
limited, he falls under the Contempt of the Court, 


-and is compelled by feveral Writs, terminating in 


an Outlawry, or Commiflion of Rebellion. After 


. the Defendant has appearedsto, and made Anfwer 


to the Bill, the Plaintiff may take Exceptions to 
the Anfwer, and oblige him to amend it till the 
Court is fatisfied that he has anfwered direétly to 
all the Interrogatories in the Bill; after which, © 


' Iffue is joined ; and the Court either proceeds to 


hearing upon the Bill and Anfwer, or Witnedles 
are examined and their Depofitions taken down in 
Writing. When both Parties have finifhed their 
Proof, then the Caufe comes to a general Hear- 
ing, and the Chancellor determines aecording to 
Equity. The original Defign of this Court, as I 


hinted above, was to relieve the Subject from the 


oppreffive Forms of the Common Law; but un- 
happy for the People, this Inftitution, like all 
other human Inventions, hasbeen perverted ; and 


‘a Number of Forms and Delays have crept into ~ 


the Practice of this Court, which deftroy its ori- . 
ginal Intention, and. render it in many Cafes.a 
National Grievance, __ A 

, Every Attorney, fworn of any of the other 
Courts, has a Right to practice as a Solicitor in 
Chancery, and generally do; but there are Sworn 
Solicitors in Chancery, who make it their fole 
Bufinefs to attend this Court: They are under 
the fame Regulations with Attornies, all of whom 


_-muift ferve feven Years to one of the Profeffion 


before he ‘is admitted: to. practife. Any Perfon 
i ee - May 


CONVEYANCER. 99 
_ may follicit in Chancery ; but as the Sollicitor is tio 
more than Agent, one of the Sixty Clerks appears 

and conduéts the Bufinefs: But then, none but a 
Sworn Sollicitor can claim Fees or make out a Bill; 

any Perfon practifing and demanding Fees for fuch 
Practice, is liable to be fent to Newgate, and lie 
there during the Chancellor’s Pleafure. 

‘There are particular Counfel who attend this 
Court, though they are admitted of the Common 
Law Courts; yet they find their Genius more 
turned to Equity and confine their Praétice to 
this alone, and feldom care to be employed in'a 
Common Law Caufe. Men very eminent at the 
Bar of the Court ef King’s-Bench, or Common 

Pleas, make a mean Figure at the Chancery Bar, 
‘and fo vice! verfa, - Sc 

_ "The Education of a Sollicitor in Chancery is Education 
much the fame with that of an Attorney at Com- and Ges 
mon Law; only, if a Parent intends to breed his zius. . 
Son to this in particular, he binds him to a Chan- 
“cery Sollicitor, or one of the Clerks in Chancery. 
The Genius and Difpofition ought to be the 
“fame ;° only'\I apprehend a Praétitioner in. this 
‘Court'‘ought to ‘have a more folid Judgment and 
~and-a larger Share of univerfal Learning; and may 
not-have fo much Ufe for a quibbling Genius as 

the other. : on 
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GAH A P. i XII. 
Of the Conveyancer avd Money-Scrivener. 


dB HE Conveyancer is another Species of the At- 
= torney : ‘They are generally bred fuch ; but - 
are chiefly employed in drawing of Deeds, Mort- His Bufis 
gages, and Conveyances of Eftates. rs the nefz, ~~ 
— moft 
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smoft profitable Branch of the Law. ;, for to, that-of 
Drawing Deeds they commonly .add.the Trade of 
oa Money-Scrivener ; that, is, they are employed 
to. find out-Effates to. purchafe, or,have- Money to 
Jay out.forifome,,.and borrow for, others, and, re- 

ceive Fees from »Borrower and Lender 5. and. of 
courfe are employed to draw, the,Securitiese.» (> 


a 
i+ 
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Geniusand This requires a perfect Knowledge inthe Law, 
Qualifica-a folid Judgment, and a clear-Head..Property in _ 
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; TJ Have. in» the, foregoing: Chapters: given a b 


general depends upon, this; Species of Lawyers : 
-Their Villainy, or Ignorance, begets moft of the 
Law-Suits, that feed Weflminifter-Hall, and its 
Army of Locufts, therefore a‘'Gentléman cannot 
be, too cautious in his Chojce,of'a Conveyancer. 
This Bulinefs.is engroffed’jn, the Hands of a few. ; 


who fuddenly make Eftates : But; this,1.do not 


think fufficient;Encouragement,,to, breed a young 
-Man to this Bufinefs, unlefs,h¢,has.a very promi- 
fing Genius, and the Opportunity, of being bound 


~to.a)Perfon eminent in this, Branch; The Cha- 


_racter,of the | Matter mult, goa great; Length to _ 
. recommend, the Clerk to Bufinefs,; for though the 


young Man might learn, as,muchl under a,Matter 


‘Jefs noted, yet Fancy.and Whim governs,the Pub- 

vlic in: this, as well as,in other Profeffions: ,He that 

«has got the. Name, though by Accident and .with- 
out Merit, is moft employed. eaiio! alt 
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Of the Doktor of Civil Laws, and) the, Rroc- 
tor of the Commons. | 


ee 
EI rief 
-Accountof the:Profeilors.of Common: Lawiand 
Equity now proceed to:the Practitioners bee 
Ost il the 
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the Admirality and Spiritual Courts. Thofe are 
either Doétors of Civil Law, equal'to Counfellors _ 
in the other Courts, or Proétors, an{wering to 
Attornies in Common Law. Sli: ‘aa 
All Maritime Affairs are determined by the Ro- Nature of 
man or Civil Law, unlefs where they are limited she Admin 
by Statute. It differs from the Common Law inralyLaws 
this, that there is no Jury, and that the Judge andCourts, 
Admiral determines in the fame Manner as the — 
Chancellor does. Thofe who plead before this 
Court are all Do€tors, and the Under- Agents or 
Managers of the Profecution are called Proétors. 
~The Spiritual Courts are guided by the Civil oF she 
Law, and fuch Canons of the Canon Law as have Spiritual 
hot been abrogated by the Acts of Parliament Cours; 
eftablifhing the Reformation. The ‘Archbifhops 
and ‘Bifhops, in their feveral Diocefes, are Judges 
of thefe Courts, and precede in them by their 
Delegates: Before them all Matters of Scandal 
are cognizable; they grant Adminiftration to all 
- Wills, and in their Courts all’ Matrimonial Caufes 
are originally tried. Before the Reformation thefe 
Spiritual Courts were Engines of Popifh Tyranny 
and Oppreffion : And to this Day they area great 
Nufance to the Subje@; and, in fome’ meafure, 
a Blemifh in our Conttitution, octinat | 
_ The Suits in thefe Courts are commenced by 
Citation; and ‘they proceed to Excommunicas 
tion in Cafes: of Contempt ; which has a'dread- 
ful Effet upon the Liberty and Property of the 
Subject. - Moft of the Steps of their Procedure is 
carried on by Writing, in Defences, Anfwers, 
Replies. The Depofitions of Witnefles are taken 
down in Writing, and figned by the Deponent, 
asin the Court of Chancery: But in all Cafes 
there muft be two Witnefs to the Proof of any 
Facet,’ The Judge determines without any Jury, 
towel alt dat sas vabs vino ee ¢ Pay 
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~~. and conftantly enforces his Sentence by Excom- 
munication and other Church Cenfures, ine 
The Edue The Doétor muft have an Univerlity Education, 
tion of a be fully acquainted with the Languages : He ftu- 
Doéor of dies only the Corpus Furis Civilis, the Code, and 
Civil the Writings of other Foreign Civilians ; for our 
Lew. own Country affords no Authors on that Subject, 
He receives his Degree of Door from the lini. 
verfity, and by it is empowered: to plead in all 
Spiritual Courts. As to his particular Genius, he 
is ftill a Lawyer, and the fame Spirit muft be 

found in all its Profeffors.. ) | pert 
The Proc.’ The Proftor, like the Attorney, muft be ac- 
tors Edu- quainted, with all the Writs and different. Forms 
cation andof Proceeding in the feveral, fupreme and {ubordi- 
. Abilities, nate Courts; takes Information from the Client, 
| puts the Suit in Motion, aad prepares Briefs for 
the Counfel when the Caufe comes to a Hearing, 
and conduéts the whole till it comes to.a final 
Hue: ae sinediadil » pass ae ann ile 
He ought to. have Money to go on,_ without 
troubling his, Client upon. every. Occafion,, and 
Honefty enough not to {pin out the Procefs to,an 
unneceflary Length, for the Sake of his. Fees ; 
which, though not large, are yet fo frequent, that 
a Spiritual Suit is near as bad and expentive as one 
in Chancery. The, Proétor’s. Education ought to 
be liberal, and his Genius like that of the reft of 


the Limbs of this Profeffion, > 
ciodkecla dads deck dodolodka octane Stocks 
and eeepc Bic SedNicod E * celles 
Of the Norary-PuBLic. | 
THE Notary-Public isa Branch of the Law, 
| His Bufi- but practifes no Part of it hitherto men-~ 


| af, tioned : (He'is only converfant with the Law of 
Merchants ; 
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NOTARY-PUBLIC.. 33 
Merchant ; that is, in fuch general Rules and 
Cuftoms as are obferved among Merchants in 
their Dealings with one another indifferent Coun- 
tries. He is employed im Matters relating to Bills 
of Exchange ; in protefting fuch Bills.as‘are not 
accepted, or not duly honoured when accepted : 

He muft know the Courfe of Exchange in all the 

chief ‘Trading Cities, the Ufage of Payments, and 

all the other Circumftances that :relate to that 

hice Affair. He is employed in fettling Accounts 

between Factors and their Employers, Mafters of 

Ships, Supercargoes, and their Owners; in draw- 

ing and engrofling Indentures, Articles of Copart- 

nerfhip of ‘rade, Charter Parties, and expediting 

Policies of Infurance; and generally in-all- Deeds : 

and Writings relating to Traffic. For thefe Rea: HisGenius ° 

fons he muft be acquainted with almoft all the 2n@ Qua- 

European Tongues, but efpecially the Trading “Acations. 

Languages, fuch as French, Dutch; Spanifb,: Ita~ 

lian, and Portuguefe : He mutt likewife be Matter 

of Latin, as feveral Foreign Inftruments are drawh 

in that Language.’ He ought to be fully Matter 

of Figures and‘ Merchants Accounts; and have a 

general Idea of every thing relating to the Trading 

World. \eet : ; 

_ His Genius ought to be extenfive and his Judg- 

-mMent- penetrating, attended with an unwearied 

Application to Bufinefs, This is a very reputable 

Employ; and Youth who haye ferved their Time 

to a Notary of Reputation and Practice, can ne- 

ver fail of handfome Bread: When they have done 

with him, they are fit for the Compting- Houfe 

of any Merchant; and are generally preferred to 

other Perfons, on account of the Knowledge 

they are fuppofed to have in the moft intricate 

Part of Commerce, efpecially in negotiating 

‘Bills of Exchange, A Youth defigned for this, 

or any other Mercantile Branch, has4A@ Occa- © 
bettie fion 


84 . Remarks on EDUCATION, - 
fion for fpending his Time at the Univerfity, or 
for a critical Knowledge of the Dead Languages, ~ 


_ As I fhall have frequent Occafion in the Courfe 
of this Treatife to mention the particular Education 
of Youth who are not. defigned for the Practice 
-of any of the three Learned Profeffions, viz. Law, 
Phyfic, or Divinity, I have taken this Opportuni- 
ty to point out the Errors of the prefent Schools, 
and the Manner I apprehend the ‘Time employed 
in thefe Seminaries may be beft improved. 


General - At prefent, private Boarding-Schools, called 
Remarks Academies, are preferred to the Public Semi- 
and Rules naries; and, perhaps, not without a great deal of 
or the Reafon: The Public Schools entertain too many 
Education Scholars for the Mafters to be able to do Juftice to 
of Youth their-Pupils; and, in general, thofe employed in 
_notdefignedshem are mere Pedants, verfed in nothing but 
Jor Law, mere Letters, without any Knowledge of ufeful 
Bear or Literature, and profoundly ignorant of Men and 
Denim, Things. Such an one has no Talent for difcover- 
ing and humouring the Boy’s Genius ; but teaches 

him by fome dogmatic Method, from. whence 

he can no more be perfuaded to fwerve, than the 

French Nation to abrogate the Salique Law: He. 

oes on in one continued dull beaten Track; his 

Brain too is baren, and perhaps he is too lazy to 


confider the Method of conveying Knowledge _ 


according to the Natural Genius or Manner of 
-Apprehenfion peculiar to each Youth: But if his 
‘old Precepts will not do, he endeavours tocram 
the Languages down their ‘Throats, by the Help | 

of his darling Ferula, or a fullen fevere Beha- 
viour ; and by. this means whips his Pupils into 
Blockheads, and prepares their young Minds for 


the mof flavith Subjetion, erik 
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Remarks on EDUCATION, 
_ Their Want of Judgment of the Boy’s Genius 
is not the only Misfortune that attend the Mafters 
of Public Schools ; they have prefcribed a certain 
Courfe, in which they are all agreed, which 
fpends fo much Time that the moft valuable Part 
of the Youth’s Life is taken up in learning, of 


attempting to learn Trifles of no Signification to 


his future Happinefs: Seven Years ‘as the leaft 
they require to compleat a Boy in a partial 
Knowledge of the Claflics ; I call it partial, how- 
ever well they may underftand the Language, be- 
caufe they and their Mafters are utter Strangers 
to the Spirit and Meaning of thofe celebrated Au- 
thors: ‘hey can render, it is true, their Words 
into Englifp, but they can fpeak their noble Sen- 
timents in no Language ; and whatever Progrefs 


they have made in Grees and Latin, it is certaih - 


they often know no more of their Mother Tongue 
{except the mere Sound) than if they had been 
born in Fapan, or at the Cape of Good Hope. 

~ This is the Misfortune of moft Public Schools, 
and the greater Seminaries of Weftminfter, Eaton, 
&c. are not free from them, and are attended 
with fome Mifchiefs not lef in their Confequen- 
ces than the former: There is a bafe Cuftom in 
Wefiminfter-School, which I am furprized has not 
been taken notice of and remedied by the Legifla- 
ture, fince fo many eminent Members of the 
‘Government have been brought up at that Semi- 
nary. ‘Ike Cuftom I mean is, the tyranical Sub- 
jection under which the junior Scholars are kept 
by the fenior : ‘They are mere Slaves 3 are obliged 
to fetch and carry, like Spaniels ; and do all the 


Drudgery of Menial Servants, under the Penalty | 


of being feverely beat by their Seniors: For which 
they have no Redrefs from the Mafters; who 
both connive at and tolerate this Cuftom, for no 
better Reafon than ees perhaps, they h- 
i i 3 r 
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Remarks on EDUCATION, 
gone through the fame Difcipline themfelves*in 


_ their Youth; This muft be galling ‘to a Boy. of 


a generous Spirit, and can propagate nothing but 
the Doétrine of Slavery and Arbitrary Power. © 
Private Academies, as I obferved, are now be- 
come much in Fafhion; yet they have very few 
Advantages over the Public Schools, only they 
are not fo much crouded, and therefore the Matters 
are more at Icifure to do juftice to Individuals; 
but they are, generally fpeaking, as the others, 
and their Method is very little better, and, for the 
moft part, as tedious. tie Fa. a my fo, 
I fhould chufe to have my Son initiated in Let- 
ters after this Manner: After he had learned to 
read Englifh diftin@ly, I would, inftead of plung- 
ing him immediately into a LatimAccidence, teach 
him Lnglifh grammatically ; enable him to ana 
lize his Mother Tongue by all the Rules of Gram-_— 
mar, and make him perfectly acquainted with its. 
natural Idiom: To fix this in his Head I would 
make him read and obferve the Beauties of our 
moft eminent Authors, in the different Stiles: of | 
the Bar, the Pulpit, the Stage, and Hiftorian, 


_ He fhould employ at leaft two Years in this Man- 


ner, Jearning the Hiftory of hisown Country, and 
their particular .Cuftams. and Manners. By this 
Time I fuppofe the Youth about ten or eleven 
Years of Age, when 1 would initiate him in La- 
tin, by teaching him to ¢onftrue the moft. eafy 
Authors 3, in the; Courfe of which he fhould be 
taught the Difference between the Latin and Eng- 
lib Idioms:: : As, he had learned the general Rules 
of Grammar, he muft learn that there is no Dif- 
ference in the Grammatical ConftruGiion of Latin 
and’ that, of -Engli/b, but that the firft is declined 
by Termination, and the laft by Article only, 
(hus would half the Tafk be over; for itis evi-= 
‘epty “dito. Yoush who-has already learned the — 
oy ee 5D oy Principles a 
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Principles of Grammar, need but to ftore his 
Mind with a copious Vocabulary, to learn any 
Language whatever. By this Means he may be 
able to conftrue any Latin Author in a Year’s 
Times and this I think is as much as is neceflary 
for any Youth to know of Latin who is not de- 
figned for the Learned Profeffions ; which he may 
do in three Years from his entering the Primer, 
» as well asin a thoufand. A further Advantage 
this Method would have, that it would be im- 
poflible for him»to forget what he had learned, as 
long as fhe retains his Mother Tongue; and he 
muift have a larger Stock of ufeful Ideas than if he 
had fpent feven Years in the mere Study of Larin ; 
the cramming a Boy’s Head full of a Dead Lan- 
guage, of ufelefs Words, and incoherent Terms, 
fatiates his Memory and confounds his Judgment. 
The Ideas-we receive in our early Years lat 
longeft, and have the greateft Effe@ upon our 
future Conduét. Of how much greater Advan- 
tage then would it be, to employ thofe Years, 
when the Mind is moft fufceptible of Knowledge, 
in laying up a fufficient Store of ufeful Ideas, 
which our riper Underftanding and more advan- 
ced Age may enlarge, than in filling up the emp- 
_ ty Space with mere Sound, which muft remain 

to all Eternity the fame ufelefs Thing, a prating 
Eccho? pi} be | 
_ After the Youth has attained this fuperficial 
Knowledge of Latin, let him apply to French, 
which is learned with equal Facility: This is not 
only the polite Court Language of Europe, but is 


a Trading Tongue, fpoke or underftood in all | 
Cities where Traffic flourifhes. Dutch, Spani/h, 
Portuguese, and Italian ought fo be acquired by - 


_ all who are any ways concerned in Commerce : 
But all thefe, except Dutch, may be acquired by 


the Youth’s own Application, without the Help . 
ea G 4 of 
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' Of the 
Poet, 
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of a Mafter, and ought to employ. his vacant — 


Hours during his Apprenticefhip,.» This is: the 


Education I think fufficient, and in fome meafure 


‘ neceflary, in all Employments that are not merely 


Mechanical, and in the Remainder of this Tract 
I fhall refer the Reader to this rather than make a 
Repetition, . oth beg per deeds aot be: 


Thave now done with the three -learned Pro- 


- fceffions, and fhall treat of no more of the Sciences, 


as all the reft are but Auxiliaries to thefe, and 


not praCtifed for Bread: I. now proceed to what 


is called the Liberal Arts; but: fhall confine my 
felf to a View of thofe only that are pradtifed for 


a Livelihood, and to|which Youth are defignedly 


educated,. This delivers me. from Poétry + For 
though many make their Bread by following the 
Mufes; yet 1 know none. ferves a Clerkthip, or 


are bound Apprentice to. thefe. Ladies,, or any of 


their Rhyming Servants. To meddle with,thefe 
Gentlemen; would not only be going out of .the 
Defign of my Work, but might be dangerous as 
well as impoffible: None but a Poet can deferibe 
what a Poet ought to be. For me to give Rules 
to make a Poet, even though J fhould attempt no 
higher than a Receipt for a Poet-Laureat, might 
be punifhed by the Sons of Parnaffus, with the 


fame Severity as ‘Fupiter inflicted upon Prometheus, 


for attempting to make a Man, and ftealing Fire 
from Heaven to animate his Clay: Therefore I 
difclaim all Knowledge of the Ingredients that 
enter into the Compofition of a Poet. — He muft 
be born, not made ; therefore he is above my 
Sphere. : : minis 

_ Of the Liberal Arts. then I fhall touch. only 
upon Sculpture, Painting, Mufick, and Archi- 
tecture, | blest Gi hts ib 
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Of Mus..c. 

] Begin with Mufic, as Harmony is the firft and 

» Chief Beauty in all Arts. Mufic is reckoned - 
among the Liberal Arts, only as it is ftudied as a 
genteel and pleafant Accomplifhment, calculated 

to footh the Mind, and unbend.its moft racking 

Cares and Anxiety ; but in this Country efpecial- ; 
ly, thofe who pra@ife it for Bread are in but fmall 
Repute,. The Grave and Rigid of all Ages have 7, cha. 
looked upon Mufic as of no public Utility : They raaer, 
imagine it effeminates the Mind, enervates the Beauties, 
. more Manly Faculties, and erafes from the. Soul azd Blem- 


all manner.of Martial Ardour. — Soft Mutfic lulls es. - 


afleep. all the active Paffions, fills the Imagination 
with delicate Languifhment, and moulds the whole 
Hrame into a thoughtlefs Delirium. There is 
nothing in Nature has fo great an Effeét upon the 
Soul of Man as Mufic: He muft be lefs than 
Man, he mutt. be merely. half-animated Clay 
who cannot be moved by Harmony ; in it there is 
fuch boundlefs Variety, that every Temper and 
Difpofition meets with fomething agreeable to his 
Genius ; the Dull, the Stupid, and the Thought- 
Jefs may be raifed out of their lethargic Trance, 
and divefted of their Inanity by its brifk Airs; the 


martial firy Genius of the Soldier may be raifed 


yet higher, and every Thought of Danger banifh- 
ed from his Breaft by the Harmony of Warlike 
Inftruments, of .Mufic; and the fame Perfon, 
whofe. Soul is; fired by the Sound of Trumpets 
and tranfported to Aéts of Madnefs by Drum and 
Clarion, may be melted down to the Softnefs of 
hans yds a Woman 
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a Woman by the foft bewitching Melody of the — 


Harp and Violin. It was this wonderful Effe&t of 
Mufic that made the Ancients fable, that the 
Damned were charmed with the Pipe of Orpheus, 
and that Trees, Stones, and Things inanimate 
danced to the Mufic of “polo. 

-Brifk Martial Mufic communicates a Vivacit 
to the Soul of Man, that makes him defpife all 
Danger, and meet Death cloathed in all his 'Ter- 
rors with Intrepidity and Refolution; whereas 


foft Airs, and elaborate Melody has the contrary 


¥ 


The Effeds 
of Mufic in 
different 

Gouutries. 


Effe&: From whence it is obferved, that the 
Spirit of moft Nations may be learned by the Na- 
ture of the Mufic with which they are delighted : 
Florid fprightly Airs denote a fierce, hardy, and 
valiant People; but foft, delicate, and harmonit 
ous Notes befpeak the effeminate, lazy, and vo+ 
luptuous Coward. While the Mufic of Lraly was 


full of Difeord, and confifted more*in’ Noife 


than Harmony, then was fhe the MiftrefS of the 
World: Her hardy Sons fought to the Tune of 
their rude artlefs Inftruments, with Courage and 
Intrepidity, and courted Death in the moft diftant 


_ Climes ; but fince fhe refined in her Tafte of 


Mufic, and has been polifhed out of her ruftic 
Melody, by degrees fhe has degenerated into 
what fhe is, a Nation of Priefts, fomething lef 
than Women; into a Race of mere effeminate 
Cowstds, 2) O06 1, 2 ON Re Par a 
What may be obferved of the fakens will be 
found true of Nations nearer home: As Itahax 


Mufic, and the Love of it, has prevailed-in thefe — 


lands, Luxury, Cowardice, and Venality has 
advanced upon us in exact Proportion. In the 


- Southern Parts, where this bewitching Demon is 
beft known, we find lefs of Martial’Ardor than in— 


the more remote and Northern Parts, where they : 


- have not been Iqueaked out of their old Mufic, or 


Antient — 4 
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Antient-Courage: One may difcern in the Mufic 
ef the Scotch Highlanders. fomething of the hot 


firy ungovernable ‘Temper of that unhappy war- 


like People: Obferve but .with Attention one 
of their Marches, and you may mark .in the 
fonorous Noife, the haughty proud Step, of the 
Highland Chieftain; in the Shortnefs of the Stops 
and Quicknefs of the Meafure, their firy hot and 
hafty Difpofition ; and when you come to the 
Chorus, you may fancy you fee him, with his 
mad Followers, rufhing into Battle like the Wind, 
and dealing Death and Deftruction about him every 
where, Even in their Dead Marches, and Fu- 
neral Dirges, their Martial Difpofition may be 
traced ; their Complaints are not in foft Murmurs, 
or melodious Wailings, they feem ina Paffion, 


and rather fcold than complain, and the Sound 


feems to exprefs more of Anger than of Grief, 
Crofs but the Narrow Seas, Over into /reland, 
where the Manners and Cuftoms of the People 
are much the fame ; yet we find a wonderful Dif- 
ference in their Mufic, and in the Difpofition of 
the Inhabitants. s 
. The Irifh were once a warlike hardy People, 
and {till have retained fome Part of their old Dif- 
pofition: They are hardy at this Day; their Po- 
verty makes them fo ; and they prove, when once 
out of Lreland very good Soldiers; but at home, 
their Spirit is broke, they groan under the Yoke 
of their new Governors; they but remember 
they were once free. This affects their Mufic 
fenfibly : Their Inftruments are rude, and have as 
little Harmony in them as thofe of the High- 
landers, but they want that Life and Spirit ; there 
is a dead Languor in all their Tunes ; they have 
@ mourning complaining Sound, and you mutt 
fancy you, hear the Rattling of Chains in their 
modt fprightly Compolitions, icin 
in), an From 
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_ From all this I would only infer, thata Re- 
finement of our Tafte into a Love of the foft Ita= 
lian Mufic, is debafing the Martial Genius of the 
Nation ; and may one Day be a Means to fiddle 
us out of our Liberties. I would chufe, if we are 
to be improved in Mufic, that the Compofers 
would keep to the old Brity Key, and let us 
fing Englifh as well as fpeak it. , 
The Genius A Genius for Mufic is difcerned early ; a good 
of a Mu- Ear is abfolutely neceflary, and without it all the 
fician, | Art on Earth cannot make either a Compofer 
_ or Performer, There are fome who have a good 
Ear, and become excellent Judges and Compofers 
of Mufic, who cznnot play well upon any Inftru- 
ment, or turn a Tune with their Voice; but a 
' Performer muft have an Ear. Thofe who dif- 
cover any liking to Mufic ought to be early fet 
to learn: The Ear may be improved, the Tafte 
refined, much eafier than in advanced Years, 
and the Joints and Fingers are then moft pliable, 

and acquire a natural Facility in Performance. 
ft isa But if a Youth is not refolved to turn Mufician 
dangercus entirely, or has not an independant Fortune, I 
Qualifica- would have him avoid any Improvement in Sing- 


tion, and ing. If he is obliged to follow any Bufinefs that . 


ought to be 
avoided by 


¢h « d, [ 5 ) 
pies s pany and Temptations to which he would other- 


requires Application, this Amufement certainly 


Gradef. wife have been a Stranger. I believe it will agree: 


with every Body’s Obfervation what I have al- 
_ ways remarked, that a Tradefman who could fing 
a good Song, or play upon any Inftrument, fel- 
dom or never profpered in his Bufinefs : I declare 
it, I never found one, but in the end became 
Beggars. While they had any thing to fpend, their 
facetious Turn gave them Accefs to, and made 


UW1an, : 


them coveted in all tippling Companies: The © 


Praife, the RefpeQ and little Flattery of thefe 
"i Bottle 


takes him off his Bufinefs, expofes him to Com- 
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Bottle Companions, pleafed fo much, that they 
could never deny to make one in a Party of Plea- 
fure ; the Love of Company and the Bottle na- 
turally grow upon them; Neglect of Bufinefs, 
late Hours, and unneceflary Expence, beget Po- 
verty and Difeafes, and the poor Man has been fo 


happy as to fing himfelf into Mifery, and to pur- | 


chafe Poverty to his Family with a Tune of the 
Biddle, |. 3? rhe 

If a Parent cannot make his Son a Gentle- 
man, and'finds, that he has got an Itch of Mufic, it 
is much the beft Way to allot him entirely to that 
Study. The prefent general Tafte of Mufic in 
the Gentry may find him better Bread than what 


perhaps this Art deferves. The Gardens in the. 


Summer Time employ a great Number of Hands; 
where they are allowed a Guinea a Week and 
upwards, according to their Merit. The Opera, 
the Play-Houfes, Mafquerades, Ridottoes, and 
the feveral Mufic-Clubs, employ them in the 
Winter. But I cannot help thinking, that any 
other Mechanic Trade is much more ufeful to 


the Society than the whole Tribe of Singers and 


Scrapers ; and fhould think it much more re- 
putable to bring my Son up a Blackfmith (who 
was faid to be the Father of Mufic) than bind 
him Apprentice to the beft Mafter of Mufic in 
England. This I know muft be reckoned an un- 
fafhionable Declaration in this Mufical Age; but 
I love my Country fo well, that I hate every 
thing that adminifters to Luxury and Effeminacy : 
I would rather Britons were rude, unpolifhed, 
and free, than to fee them Slaves, with all the 


polite Delicacies and Improvements of the Eaftern — 


and Weftern World, 
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tion of it. 


PAINTING, 
eld d do dodcteleule dlacloske bok oloube ols 
CHAP, XVI. 
Of Pa IN TING, 


PAINTING is the Art of deferibing upon 


_-aPlain the Figure and exa@t Refemblance of 
any Object. It confifts in a due Difpofition of 
Light and Shade ; which deceives the Eye fo art- 
fully, as to make us believe we fee the Object 
before us in all its Proportions, . Though every 
thing is flat, yet we fee the Figures move, the_ 


_ Limbs ftarting from the Canvafs: Its Eyes 


{peak the Paffions, its Gefture defcribes the in- 
ward Perturbation of the Mind, and the whole 
Picture needs but fpeak to perfwade us of it is real 
Exiftence ; yet itis alla Shadow, a mere Deceptio 


Vifus. 


The Genius ‘Uhe Painter muft be born, not made ; that is, 
of a Pain-if he has not a natural Genius, all the Learning 


ter. 


and Art on Earth cannot make him eminent.or 
tolerable in his Profeffion. It may be difcovered 
in Children in, their Infancy, by their Inclina- 
tion to be fcrawling upon the Wall, or Paper, 


_ with whatever they can get: If a Boy is obferved 


to amufe himfelf in this Manner, without any 
accidental Impreffion, fuch ‘as I, mentioned: in 


- the firft Chapter, it is a plain Indication of a 
-, Genius difpofed for this Art; which muft. be 


early improved ; for the Joints and Fingers, if - 
foon ufed to the Pencil, become pliable, and na- 
turally anfwer the Didtates of the Mind ; where- 
as, when a Child grows old, before he is taught 
to handle thefe delicate Inftruments, the Mufcles 


' are not eafily moved, and he may ftill retain his 


Liking and Tafte for Painting, but prove a bung- 


_ ling Performer. 


There® 
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. There are feveral Branches of this noble Art : Several 
The Hiftory,, the Landfkip, and the Portrait Pain- diferent 
ter; and, to fpeak properly, there are, almoft, Branches 
as many different Painters as there are Subjects to ‘m Paint- 
paint. Some have a Tafte for Animals in general ; 7%: 
fome delight or excel in drawing, perhaps, but 
one Animal ; others Fifhes, fome Flowers, and 
fome Fruits.. There have been Perfons in all 
Ages eminent for all thefe Branches fingly, who 
were but indifferent Painters in all the other. 

The Hiftory Painter is by far the nobleft TseH:jfory 
Branch of this ufeful Art; though we have very Painter. 
few in England that, excel or have béen eminent 
in this Part: Sir Godfery Kneller and Sir James - 
Thornhill are moft revered by Connoifieurs of our ~ 
Nation ; but thefe come far fhort of the Ztalian - 
Matters. biti ofletny ote 4 
_ Italy has for many Ages been the Seat of the The {ta 
_ Mufes, and the Nurfery of Arts and Sciences ; lians have 
in which fhe is now declining, There is nothing many Op- 
keeps the Art of Painting fo much alive there, as portunities 
the Roman Catholick Religion: The vaft Sums imiprow 
employed by the Churchmen and Laiety in adorn-*”g # this 
ing Churches and Chapels, and purchafing the 4“: 
Pictures of Saints and Martyrs, give Encourage- 
ment to Painters to refort to that Country more 
than to any other, The feveral Academies for ° 
Painting, not only produce Painters, but give a 
general Tafte for Painting to the whole Body of 
the People. The Refpeét that is paid to Men 
eminent in this Profeflion, is another Encourage- 
ment for Parents to breed their Children in that 
Way. Thefe Advantages keep up the Spirit and 
Reputation of /talian Painters ; yet they have few 
Hands to boaft of in this Age: The Uréans and 
Angelos are gone, and none of the Medesns have 
fupplied their Place, — : | 


Every / 
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Every Na- . Every Nation has a patticular Tafte in Painting, 
tion hasa asin Mufic; the Jtalan excels in Hiftorical Re- 
particular prefentations; the French in Flowers and Ani- 
fofie in mals; the Dutch in Drolls ; and the Engh/fp in 
Painting, Portrait or F ace-Painting. ‘The Gentry of Eng- 
and excel land of late Years have affeGed a Tafte in Italian ~ 
mba Paintings, and are in that refpe@ the Bubbles of 
Hicenenek. Europe: Private Gentlemen lay out vaft Sums to 
purchafe Ltalian Originals, which they buy, not 
upon their own Judgment, but the Skill of fome 
trading Connoifieurs; who undoubtedly make 
~ them pay for their Love'of the Name of eminent. 
Painters.: We have tanfacked all the ‘Clofets ‘in 
The lh ftaly, and laid ‘out moré Money: in one hundred 
i pay Years in /talian, or pretended ftalian Originals, 
bubbled in tan would have .purchafed the whole Ifland at 
the Pur. the Time of the Conqueft; but notwithftanding 
chase of this almoft univerfal Tafte, or rather Fancy, for 
Pigures Painting, there is but: finall Encouragement for 
good Painters in the Hiftorical Way of our own 
Country : Nothing goes down but the Works of 
Foreigners ; let our own Hands excel ever fo 
much, their Works do not -bring them one 
~ "Tenth of the Price that is afforded the meaneft 
ftalian Bungler, .That this Country might pro- 
Muft con duce as good Painters as any other-on Earth, if 
tinue fotill they were equally encouraged, is: what no Man in 
atiuelafie his Wits willdeny.. Were the Lovers of Painting 
prevails. among our Nobility to contribute to the erecting 
: and maintaining Academies for Painting, “as ‘is 
done in other Nations, we fhould-in a few Years’ 
boaft of as eminent Hands asany in Jta/y.. For 
this: would not only be a Nurfery for Painters, 
but improve the Ngioiial Tafte and Judgment 
in the Art: Our Nobility would then be able''to 
judge of a Piece by the Rules of Art, and value 
it according to its own intrinfic Excellence, with~ 
- gut confulting the Name, or depending. on the 
| Judgment 


PAINTING. 

Judgment of J/talian Pi€ture: Mongers, Till this 
Spirit prevails, it is fcarce worth a Gentleman’s 
while to be at the Expence of an Education 
fuitable to this ee: pint salen ah 

“Our prefent Excellence in Paintin » confifts z- 
in the eoreat Way ; and in this, all bir Neigh- ba pen 
bours juftly yield us the Preheminence. There srait Way. 
are as good Prices given, and Pieces as well exe~ 
cuted in this Branch as any where on Earth ; yet 
even to profper in this Bufinefs depends oftner 
upon Chance, or Caprice, than real Merit, The 

‘good Face-Painter muft have the Name of having 
‘travelled to Rome; and when he comes Home, he 
muft be fo happy as to pleafe fome great Perfon- 
age, who is reputed a Connoifieur, or he remains 
in continual Obfcurity. If he fhould paint a Cob- 
ler, with all the Beauties of Art, and the moft 
glaring Likenefs, he muft paint only Coblers, and 
be fatisfied with their Price; but if he draws a 
Duke, or fome dignified Perfon, though his Fea-. 
tures fhould prove fo ftrong that the mere Sign-~ 
poft Dauber could not fail to hit the Likenefs, he 
becomes immediately famous and fixes what Price 
he pleafes on his Work. This undifcerning Foj~ 
ble isa great Difcouragement to modeft Merit, 
and muft check the Growth of the Art in every 
Country where it prevails. It is ftrange that a 
Nobleman would not pique himfelf, and take a 
Pride in fearching for and encouraging concealed 
Worth: Aés of that kind would eternize his 

~ Memory ; fince none could remember a Horace 

but muft hear of a Afecenas, who received more 
Fame by the Countenance he gave that Poet, than 
by the high Honours he received from the Em+ 
peror ef the World. 

Weare much improved of late Years in Land- We are of 
fkip Painting ; owing to the Affiftance acquired fate igs: 
by Experimental Philofophy ; The Chamera Ob- proved in 

H Jeura, Landfrig. 
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fcuray and fome other Inftruments, difcovered of 
‘late Years, have reduced Perfpeétive to Mecha- 
nical Rules, and increafed our Acuracy in Land- 
fkip, infomuch, that but a little Knowledge in 
the other Branches is neceflary to compleat a 
Landfkip-Painter. He muft indeed have a Tafte 
in Painting, to know how to reprefent the prin- 
cipal Objeéts in a Landfkip, in fuch a manner as to 
attract the Eye, and make the other Parts of the 
Scene ferve only to enlighten that Part without 
obfcuring it, or calling off our Attention from the 
chief Beauty of the Profpeét: In this Cafe, the — 
Painter is obliged to deviate from the ftriét Rules 
of Perfpeétive, and perhaps occupy a larger Space 
by his principal Figures, than they have in Nature: 
. Thus, fuppofing, a rural Scene is painted, the 
chief Beauty of which. confifts ina natural Caf- - 
cade, or a large Fall of Water; if the Painter, 

| in -his Defign, gives this Water-Fall its natural 

, Dimenfions, it is loft in the Picture; there ap- 
pears but a fmall Thread of Water, fcarce per- 

ceptible to the Beholder; and the whole has a 

f - Stiffnefs, and lofes the Beauty of the original 
Scene: To avoid this, the Painter muft give his. 

Jet of Water a larger Demenfion ; fuch, as muft 

{trike the Eye at once, and attract the Attention 

to that Object chiefly, to which all the reft of the 

be Piece appear as Appendages, or like Epifodes to 
; - the main Argument of an Epic Poem. Segoe ge 
His Genius . Vhe Painter ought to be a Poet as well as 
farther il. Painter». He muft be acquainted with all the va- 
/sftrated, tious Paffions, and_their vifible Effeéts upon the 
; Iuman Syftem. His Piece is a Relation of Facts 


and Characters in Hierogliphics, inftead of Words : 
He {peaks a dumb, but expreffive, ” Language, 
| ‘that is underftood by all Mankind. In this refpect 
he has the Advantage of the Hiftorian, who is — 
_genfined to one Tongue or Nations and obliged 


| 
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tolexprefs:his Thoughts by Symbols, which have 

no natural Relation to Things fignified: ... 5.) | 

. The Education of a Painter ought to be liberal, His E¢y2 
‘tovenable him:to underftand-Men and: Things. “I cation,” 
. have already obferved, that! he'ought to-begin early 
to ‘improve his \Talént, which he muft fnith’ by - oo 
‘Travel, .° The prefent State of this Art in Britain The Stage 
does notiaffordia fufficient Education to a Painter : of the A- 
We have but’ one Academy, meanly fupported cademy for 
by the private Subfcription of the Students, in all Painting. 
this great Metropolis : “There: they have but two 

Figures, oné: Man ‘and)a Woman 3/and confe- 

quently there can be but dittle Experience ¢ather- 

ed,\ where thereare neither Profefiors nor Figures, 

‘The  Subfcribers sto this:lame Atcad emy pay two 

‘Guineas a Seafon, which goes to the Expence of 

‘Rooms atid: Lights. . The Subfcribers, in their 

Turn, fet the F igure ;, that‘s, place the Man or 
‘Womaiiin fuch Attitude, in the Middle of the 

Room, as fuits their Fancy : He who fets the Fj- 

gure; chufes what: Seat he likes ; and°all the reft - 

take their: Places according as.they ftand in the 

Lift, and: teh» proceed to: drawing, every Man 
according to his Profpedt of the Figure, 

Rome and Venice. are the two principal Schools R ome gn 
for Painting : There, the Academies are fupplied Venice 
with eminent Profeflorsy who dire& ‘the ‘young phe asf 
Student:in his Exercife 3 and.as ‘great a Variety of Schools for 
‘Figures are provided as the Students!require ~ In Painting. 
‘one-or other-of'thefe Schools the young Painter 

muft remain twovor three ‘Years ; and afterwards 

'vifit the moft famous W orks of the Antient Pain- 

‘ters, to/be:met'with in great Abundance in the 

Clofets of the Nobility, Churches, and Menafteries 

allbover Italy's “Chey mutt ftudy their Works, 

‘and endeavour-to imitate’ their pecisliar Beatities = 
and StileisoFor every Pairiter'has fome: particular 
Manner, which they call their Stile 3. by which 
mAHD H2 7 they 
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they may be diftinguifhed, as much as‘one Author 
from another! inom eda Uae ist che Sh (amar 

Parents. By this general View of the liberal Part of this 
cautioned Art, it may be obferved, that the true Genius 
10 confider for Painting is rarely to be met with’; - that the 
the Ex- Education required to compleat'the young Student 
pence of in this Profeffion, is expenfive ;. and that, after he 
their Edu- has attained all the Perfe@tion which Art’ and. his 
60%. ‘natural’ Endowments are capable of affording him, 
yn his, Employment depends upon a happy Introduc- 
tion to Bufinefs by fome eminent Patron, and the 
-Continuance of it by a large Acquaintance ; there- 

-fore Parents ought to: be cautious how they plunge 

a Child into:this Bufinefs, to depend on it for his 
Livelihoods» without being previoufly: affured: that 

‘they can ‘go through the Expence, and: procure 

him thofe Friends to: ufher. his. Merit into» the 
Knowledge of the Public. . They ought likewife 

to be fatisfied, that the Youth has a healthy Con- 

|  Ltitution’: | Itrdoes not require arobuft Perfon ; but 
A Sound she ought to have no Indication of a Confumption 
Conftitu- OF pthificky Difpofition, or any nervous Diforder : 
tion and ae stions:of this Habit of Body haye feldom a fteady 
fober Dif. Hand ; and» they are apt to. be affedted: bythe 
“poftien » Smell.of the Oyls with which they are daily con- 
abfolutely verfant. . A: fober Difpofition, free. from all Ex- 
neceffary. cefs in the Ufe of Women or Wine, is-abfolute- 
«® gis? dy neceflary;«net-only to preferve the Hand from 

»sveia’, Tremors, (the conftant: Attendant on. Debauches 

of :thefe. Kinds) ‘butoto!-keep the Underftanding 
clear and: the Judgment unclouded., (9) oy 
_. Pave takena fhort View of the Liberal Part 
of this Art: b fhallnow go through. the feveral 
Branches of at, that are reckoned more mechanic 
than what.we have been treating of, I fhall begin | 
»with thofe.who.dealin Oils and Colours; .and then 


proceedito: Drawing, Engraving, Printing; Gee 
(owine ¥Wd 3 atize vont liga wad? dardw TORRE 
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confifts in his Knowledge of Colours and the mix- His Conius 


leaves him to fill u , 
volours.. “The ~Drapery-Painters are’ generally 
employed in Sign-poft drawing, and other Sorts of 
Painting; that do not’ require a Mafterly Hand: 
They have commonly but a dull’ Genius, and a 
mere Mechanic Head':. However, thofe who are 


_ eminent in their Way, and, in the Employ of a 


be mere ‘Bunglers if’ they’ cannot ‘make Half a, 
CSE PSTD Se 2h Tanai) HOOT 


"Their Education may be as low a you pleafe ; Tpeir Eaue 
but as in all other Branches that handle the Pen- cation, 
cil, ba nee to be early acquainted with the Ufe 
of it: The Peon eae ound Apprentices; 
the greater Proficiency ‘they may be € 
make; A fober Difpofition, anda found Confti= 
oo H 3 tution 


“x02, “HERALD: PAINTER: 
| tution are abfolutely requifite here, for the fame 


Reafons which I have affigned in the. Chapter. of 
Painting. 
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‘CHAP. XVIII. | 
Of the Herald, Héute, and Coach Ra INTER, 


Hi ‘Buf HE ro My Ho. €,, and. Coaci 1 inte are’ 
ntfs as 1 I Ea joined vt sie “in, thi s, Gity,¢, iS vee 
Herald Herald, Painter, his Bui inefs ds Bi in. Feaaigok 
Painter. Arms and, Atchi evement: Of; blemen.and 
tlemen, , He. ought, to. are acquainted, wath the 
Genealogy of the principal Families. of of he and, 
to AY able to ue ef Coats.and Ef pene so86 
without. being o li ed, to. go on, ever 
bes Ectaidie s Of “s ee ans 
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His Ge- MN Frio bot of Aer is, my a “i infipid 
wius, Stud ys and, requires rather a laborious thanbright 
enius: A. ftrong Memory, to retain. thesfeveral, 
Names and Din ions of the Art, is the moft re-, 
gus ‘natural. Qualification, As. to the, Drawing, 
“Et it. yea no. nice . Hand, . r, exquifite, 
fe; a flight Refemblance of. the Rigures,de- 
_ figned is all that is Pees , juft Ack a Likenefs 
sas can-defcribe a Horfe, without, being obliged to 
“put the Name at.the Bottom: They do.it.very: 
-expeditioufly, and. execute, after, their, »manner,, 
with. two or three rude Strokes. of, a, Pencil, ‘what 
a. Duesine bai Ban een fome. Hove 
about. | yeh4 y LETTE: TS ig) ae ‘ PRs ase) 
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This Branch of his Bufinefs is profitable enough Their Pros 
to the Mafter, who is generally paid according tofits and 
the Quality and Ability of his Employer; and a Wages. 
good Hand as a Journeyman may have from three 
to four Shillingsa Day, a 


As a Houfe Painter, he is employed in Painte y,;, Bufi- 
ing the Outfide and Infide of Houfes ; which re- ne; asan ~ 
quires no manner of Ingenuity : The chief Secret Hou 
lies in grinding, mixing, and compounding the Painter. 
Colours ; as to the laying them on, it requires no His Ge- 
Art, but an even Hand and to carry the Brufh upixs and 
and down according to the Grain of the Wood,— Qualifica- 
This Branch is now at a very low Ebb, on ac=#éu. 
count of the Methods practifed by fome Colour- 

Shops ; who have fet up Horfe-Mills to grind the 
Colours, and fell them to Noblemen and Gentle- 
man ready mixed at a low Price, and by the Help 
of a few printed Directions, a Houfe may be 
painted by any common Labourer at’ ofie Third 
‘of the Expence it would have coft before the Mi- 
ftery was made public. There are a vaft Num- 
ber of Hands that follow this Branch, as it may 
be learned in a Month as will as in feven Years: 
Plaifterers, Whitewafhers, and every body that 
can but handle a Brufh, now fet up for Houfe 
Painters, When it was the ’Tafte to paint Houfes 
with Landfkip Figures, and in Imitation of varie- 
gated Woods and Stone, then it was neceflary to 
ferve an Apprenticefhip to the Bufinefs, and’ re- 
quired no mean Genius in Painting to make a 
compleat Workman; but fince the Mode has 
altered, and Houfes are only daubed with dead 
Colours, every Labourer may execute it as well 
as the moft eminent Painter. They mutt indeed 
have a found Head ; I do not mean with refpeét 
to their Underftanding ; that may be as lame as 
you pleafe, but a fteady Brain, to go up aloft, 
| . H 4 | upon 
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upon the Eves of Houfes, and ftand out at Win- 


. dows upon very tottering Supports : I think this the 


only Qualification neceflary in a Houfe Painter, 
The Numbers, as I have-obferved, that pre- 
tend to this Branch have overftocked it: There is 
not Bread for one Third of them; and at all 
‘Times in the City of London and Suburbs, they 


are idle at leaft four or five Months in the Year, 


th » Their Work begins in April or May, and con- 
 tinues till the Return of the Company to Town 


Their 
Wages. 


in Winter, when there are many of them out of 


sy EDA YY. 
Bufinefs. When they are employed, they have, | 


in the longeft Days, Half a Crown, and fome 
ood Hands Three Shillings; and in. the thorteft 
fwo Shillings a Day: Which, confidering the 


Time they are idle, is but poor and precarious 


’ 


The gene- 
ral Cha- 
racer of 
the F our- 
neymen., 


Bread. ay | r 
Their Conftitutions ought to be hardy and 


found: They are much expofed to Heats and 


Colds on the Outfide of Buildings ; and the ftrone 
Smell of the Colours, and the Effluvia of the 
White-Lead they are much among, is apt to af- 
fect their Nerves and Lungs, if they are not per- 
fectly found. whew a an 
. The Journeymen of this Branch are. the dir- 
ticft, lawieft, and moft debauched Set of Fellows 
that are of any Trade in and about London: There- 
fore I think no Parent ought to be fo mad as to 
bind his Child Apprentice for feven Years, to a 
Branch that may be learned almoft in as many 
Hours, in which he cannot earn a Subfiftance when 
he has got it, runs the Rifk of breaking his Neck 
every Day, and in the end turns out a mere 
Blackguard, | 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Cotour-Man. 
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H AVING treated of fuch as ufe Colours, it is 7, Buf 
neceflary now to fay fomewhat of thofe who neft of a 

make, mix, or fellthem. The Colour-Man buys Colour- 

all manner of Colours uncompounded : He is, in Maz. 


fome fhape, the Apothecary to the. Painter ; as 
he buys the fimple Colours and compounds fome 


of them: He grinds fuch as require grinding, 
and adds that Expence to the prime Coft. He 


ought to be a thorough Judge of Colours, to 
know all their Properties, and the common Tricks 


that are ufed in fophifticating Dyes of all forts, ~ 


not with an Intention of cheating his Cuftomers, 
but to guard againft the Impofition of thofe who 
would impofe upon him in the Sale of Goods, 
The common Colour-Man generally fells Oyls, 
Pickles, and feveral Things that are fold in what 
are properly called Oyl-Shops. But the Colour- 
Man properly confines himfelf to what relates to 
Painting ; of this Sort, I know butone in London, 
viz. Mr. Kateing, at the White-Hart in Long- 
Acre, This Gentleman deals in all Colours for 
the Houfe Painter ; but his chief Bufinefs confifts 
in furnifhing the Liberal Painters with their fine 


Colours: A Painter may go into his Shop and be . 


furnifhed with every Article he ufes, fuch as Pen- 


cils, Brufkes, Cloths ready for drawing on, and 


all manner of Colours ready prepared, with which 
he cannot be fupplyed either in fuch Quality or 
Quantity in any or all the Shops in London, He 
is himfelf an excellent Judge of Colours, and has 
no mean Tafte in Painting ; and, all things con- 


fidered, 


‘706 


Wages of 
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fidered, I know none in the Trade’ fo fit as this 

entleman to propofe as a Pattern for all Colour-. 

en, ; Padi 

No Man is fit to keép a Colour-Shop who has 
not ferved an Apprenticefhip : The Articles they 
deal in are fo many, and require fuch a nice Eye, 
and fo great Practice to bea Judge.of them, that 
even feven Y ears are too little to learn this Trade. 
But though it isa profitable-enough’ Branch, 
there is Bufinefs but for few Hands. The 
Journeyman, if he underftands the Bufinefs of a 
Shop, and can keep the Accounts of it, may ex- 


a Fourney-pect Twenty or Five and Twenty Pounds a Y ear, 


TRAN, 


Bed and’ Board’: But every Colour- Shop employs 
but one of thefe, and few can afford the Wages, 
‘They employ Labourers to grind their Colours at 
the common Price of Ten or ‘Twelve Shillings 
per Week: So that I fhould not chufe to breed 
my Son to this Branch, unlefs I had Stock to fet 
him up'with, which mutt not be inconfiderable, 
and a Profpect of Bufinefs when fet up. Mott of 


_ the Apprentices to this Trade bred up in thefe 


Of Diy. 
Salters, 


The Com- 
fofttion of 
Pruflian 
Eilue. 


Shops turn out only Houfe-Painters, and: thefe I 
have defcribed in the preceeding Chapter, as a- 
Society not very defirable to be numbered among, 
_ There are Shops, called Dry-Selters, who deal 
in Colours’; but they chiefly deal wth ‘Dyers and 
Stainers ; of whom] fhall fpeak when I come to 
that Branch 0 ) 7 

‘There are fome others employed in preparing 
Colours, fuch as, in making Powder- Blue, com- 
monly called Prefian Blue, from that Myttery 
being invented iy that Kingdom. It is made from 
Bullocks Blood by the Operation of Fire: The 
Work is chiefly carried on in the Borough of Seuth- 
wark ; is an odious flinking Bufinefs, and'by the Se- 
cret of the Preparation being public, the Profits are 
dwindled ‘to a Trifle, TThofe who are employed 
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in. it take‘no Apprentices, bad chiefly employ com> 


_ mon, Laboufers,, to.do the Drudgery. 


There are fome who prepare that beautiful Cos ie 
lour, called Carmine, which is prepared by, extract-7he Come 
- ing the Dye from Scarlet Rags : This is ‘but in pofition of 
few Hands, and:no, Apprentices, are: bound.to the Carmine. 
Myftery. | 

“here are Works \ at Whitechapel, and. fome Bi 

other of the.Suburbs, for making of White and Of White 
Red Lead, with the reft of the Preparations of and Red 
that Metal. But the Work i is performed by En- Lead. 
. gines, Horfés, and Labourers, who are fure in a 
few Years to become:paralytic: by) the Mercurial 
Fumesof.the bead; .and'\ feldom ‘live! a dozen 
Years. inthe Bufinefs.. ‘They: take no: Appren- 
tices, and therefore»any further Notice of thefe 
Branches would be gage to the Defi gn of this 
Treatife. 
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: of wong’ in Woods. wand dbale enpleed i int 
bests \ that Art. . 4 


T H E: Art of Gilding,. 1 mean, Gilding of The Art 
Wood, is,performed:two|Ways >» Intheone, of plain 
the Leaf-Goldiis, laid upona; Coat of Whiting Gi/ding. 
and:is plain Gilding, and will-not, admit:of ’ Bar- 
nif:>The Whiting. is:laid upon-the Work in fe= 
_ veral thin Coats, and, allowed to. dry; :thenthe 
_ Work. is, watered and» the Leaf-Gold:laidigently 
upon it, with a/Piece of Cotton or foft:Pluff:. As 
_ the Waters fucked into. the Whiting; .the Gold 
adheres,,and the loofe Pieces) of :Leaf are bruthed 
off. gently, when:the Work.is finifheds:> Themext 
aha of tSllding is Burnifh; Gold; which is mseagk Burnife 
- upon Gof, 
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upon a Coat of Size, called Gold Size. The Pres’ 
paration of this Size is kept a profound Secret =: 
But I have picked up the following Réceipt, e- 


| fteemed the beft that is ufed-by any of the Trade. 


A Receipt 
or Burnifp a 7 
Gold Size. ig Besa Danes Ui fed, Spall, 


Gilder. 


oe A Recerp for Burnifh Gold Size, ei 
_ Take one Pound and an Half of the bef? Pipe Clay. 


One Quarter of an Ounce of Black Lead. 

Forty Drops of Sweet Oyl, nek Rel ws 
Three Drams of the béeft rendered Tallow, 
Grind the Clay, Chalkyand Lead, with Water, 
20. all feparate, as fineas you can 3 then mix them 
with the Oyl and Tallow, and grind-all toge- 

ther. toa due Confiftences 99) ine 


This Size is fcarce fit for Ufe till it has ftood: 
two or three Ycars; if it ftand twenty, it is ftill 
the better. With. this Size they lay two-Coats © 
on the Work, then let it dry: When they are to. 
lay on the Gold, they, watér the Size and put on 


_the Leaf, and then water over the Gold, laying 


on more Leaf where’ they fee a Vacancy.” When’ 
the Work has ftood fome time, and thoroughly 
dried, they burnith it with a Dog’s Tooth. Works 
this way gilded, will ftand the Weather. for many’ 


» Years; ‘efpecially if the Size be old, im which | 
-confifts the chief Beauty of the Performance) > __ 


- Gilders. are: generally Carvers y but 1 confine 
myfelf in this Place tothe Gilder only : Which isa’ 
very profitable Bufinefs to theMafter ; who is paid’ 


Wages of aby the Piece, and fome times by the Foot, ‘accord-. 


ing to the Nature of the Work, A Journeyman. 
has generally Half a Crown:a Day :. But-as Gild= 
ing at prefent feems’to be ‘out. of Fathion; there: 
is Employment ‘but for few Hands who do not: 
underftand Carving’; therefore I hall nae 
Fy i ae 
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ENGRAVER 
of Apprentices to this Branch till I-come to treat 
‘of Carving, which 1 fhall treat as a Branch of 
Sculpture, — (a dary nak. j 


& 
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or Yokgms Cel AP. XXI. ig 
Of Engraving, Die, and Seal Cutting... 
‘2 TT HE next Branch, which feems to have any 
_ » Relation to Painting or Drawing, is that of 
Engraving. This Arti does not:depend upon the 
-Difpofition of Colours, and in that refpect differs 
from Painting ; but.as it isimpoffible for. we Man 
to be an accurate Engraver without the. Know- 
dedge of Drawing, anda Tafte in Painting, 1 
thought it as juft to place it'as a Dependant oh 
that Art as on that of Sculpture, under which 
‘Head it might likewife have:been ranged, 


Soiodocboelockidlodks? do bodk kockaebadhorkoaks 
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{ +The Engraver, I am now: fpeaking of,. 1s that The Buf. 
_ Perfon who is employed in cutting Dies for Money veh nn 
and Medals, in making Moulds to caft Metals into Enpraver.. 


various Figures, in cutting Seals, &c.. ‘This is a 
very ingenious Art, and requires the Genius of a 
_ Statuary,or Painter, to be able to reprefent both 
Figures and Paffions in their minute Pieces, The 
‘Workman firft draws a Plan, or Defign, of his 
_ -Work upon Paper, then he chufes the beft Steel 
che can find, efpecially if it is a) Die he is to cut ; 
_ forges it into the Fafhion he wants it, then upon 

_ «the polifhed Face he punches down the Figure he 

. _-means to.cut:, As he works in Metal, the whole 
- ds performed by an Inftrument called a Punch, 

which, with a Stroke of a Hammer, he ftrikes in- 
to the Steel; to form his Figure in Concave. If 

he works in Glafs, it is performed by cutting, 

with.the Affiftance of Diamond Powder, ve 
c 
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he has finifhed his Figure, ‘if im Steel, he cafe-har- 
densvit, and gives it the true Polifh ; and if jin 
Glafs, it is polifhed with Emry and Puttysgluod 
His Qua- — ‘This Bufinefs requires a very fteady Hand and a 
fications, quick'Sight, as none deal in {uch minute’ Strokes 
Education as may be obferved in the Workmanhhip on Seals 
and Wagesand Medals. (It is a very,profitable Employ to a 
. after, and a Journeyman may earn a Guinea, 
and if'a noted Hand Thirty Shillings, a Week. 
Their Education may be only to read and write 
Lugh/b, and underftand common Arithmetie’; 
but the chief Care muft be employed in learning 
to draw’; ‘without which it is impoffible to make 
a good Workman : How abfurd would it be, fup- 
pofe I'wanted a Device to -be.cut, or a Die for 
an Hiftorical: Medal, if the ‘Workman could not 
give'a Sketch upon Paper of the Defign of. the 
_ ‘Work? By this I fhould be able to judge if or 
' not he apprehended thy Meaning 3 and might be 
enabled from’ this View of my own Ideas, to cor- 
| re the Error of my fir Invention, which I 
> Couldnever do, unlefs the Artift could: furnith 


sj ane! with-ehis Plan sho). cuits iii x! obo bem 
‘Phere are Works‘of this Nature carried on by 
mechanical Engines, contrived ‘for cutting De- 
~vices in Cornelians and other Stones, which ren- 
der thofe kind of Toys cheap ; for by the Help of 
thofe’ Engines, theicommon Heads we fee on 
fuch Seals ‘as are fold by the Jews, and in‘Toy- 
Shops, are fold to the firft Hand, for four or five 
Shillings'a Dozen 3/which,: if done by the Hand, 
by any “Fradefman of Note, would coft two 
Guineas a Piece :' But this is a Branch of Stone- 
Cutting, and does not come direétly under: this 
Head, the Engraver being only concerned imcut- 
ting. the original Patterns for thefe Engines. 10). 
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Of the Copper-Plate Engraver and Printer. 


TH E Art of Copper-Plate Printing was found 7. frp 
out by Accident,- by a Goldfimith of the Invention 
City of Genoa, before or much about the Time of Exgra- 
Book Printing was invented. This Merchant ving and 
had fome Pieces of Plate, on which feveral Figures Présting 


were engraved for Ornament : They were wrapt% Capper- — 


up in Paper, and lay for fome Time under fome ?#¢s. 
accidental Preflure ; when the Plate was taken 
out, the Goldfmith obferved fome faint Impref- 
fion upon the Paper of the Figures on the Plate, 
which gave the firft Hint of Copper-Plate Prin- 
ting. ; . | 
There are three Ways of performing this Art. Zgx¢ 

The firft is properly Engraving: The Work. is Ways of 
firft defigned upon Paper, with Black Ink, with- performing 
out any Mixture of Gum, The Copper-Plate is this 4rz: 
juftly polifhed, and then rubbed over with Wax ; Fi, Ex- 
_ the Drawing is then laid upon the Plate, and bothgraving 

put into the Rolling- Prefs ; where the Impreffion?rper/y /@ 
of the Drawing is taken from the Paper upon the ‘a. 
Plate, by which the Workman with his fharp In- © 
ftrument, called_an Engraver, cuts the Impref- 
_fion. When he has finifhed the Work, the Plate 

is rubbed over with Ink proper for this Purpofe, 

which is cleanly wipped off, nothing remaining 

upon the Plate but what lies in the engraved 

Lines of the Pi€ture. The Paper they are printed 

on is moiftened, and then laid upon the Plate and 

put into the Rolling-Prefs, and the Impreffion of 

the Figure remains upon the Paper as it did for- 
-merly upon the Plate, 

, oer The 
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The fecoud The fecond Method is Etching; which is per- 


Method 
called 
. Etching. 


formed thus : The Work is defigned-upon Paper, 
as before; the Plate prepared in the fame Man- 
ner, only the Wax is laid on thicker: The Im- 
preffion is taken off the Paper, and remains vifible 
upon the Wax. They trace the Lines of the 
Figure with a Pin, or fome fharp-pointed Inftru- 


ments, going no deeper than the Wax, making 


{carce any fenfible Impreffion in the Copper: 
When the whole Impreffion is thus traced, the 
Copper-Plate is covered with ftrong Vinegar or 
Aqua Fortis, and allowed to lie fo long that the 


Vinegar or Spirits have penetrated deep enough in 


the Plate: When they take it out, the Wax is 
taken off, which hindered the Aqua Fortis from 
eating any Part of the Plate but that which had 
been traced ; and then the Figure appears’ almoft 
in the fame Manner as if it had been done by an 
Engraver; only in a Piece engraved, the Lines 
are light and heavy, according as the Shade re- 
quires, but etched all equally deep. _ 


Mexitinto, The third Method of Copper-Plate Printing is 
the Man- called Metzotinto. It was firft invented by Prince 


ner and 


Rupert, Nephew to King Charles the Firft, dur- ~ 


dnvention. ing the Time of the Troubles in England. It is 
. performed thus: The Copper-Plate is polifhed, 


and then by the Help of Engines for that Purpofe 
it is cut into fmall Lines, laid as clofe together as 
pofible, both crofs and length-ways : The Lines 
are Cut pretty deep, fo that the fquare Points, 


_formed by the crofling of the Inftruments, ftand 
up like fo many fcarce perceptible Needle Points, 


‘The Plate thus prepared is blacked all over with 
burnt Cork, then the Outlines of the Figure or 
Piéture are defigned with Chalk upon this black 
Surface : A Copy or Defign of the Work lies be- 
fore the Workman, who, ith an Inftrument for 
that Purpofe, fcrapes the Fiate where he aps 
the — 
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the Reprefentation, which gives a lighter or'darker | 
Shade, according as he fcrapes deeper or thinner : 
‘The Workman here muft really be a Painter, and 
_ capable of imitating what he. fees before him. 
‘The other two Methods are performed mechani- 
cally, and the Judgment employed only in the 
Depth and Regularity of the Traces ;’ but this 
requires Judgment in Drawing, as it muft be 
fketched upon the black Plate in a due Propor- 
tion, by the fole Help of the Eye, and executed 
both with a delicate Hand and nice Judgment, 
The beft Performer in this Branch of the Art is 
Mr, Faber, who has'a noble Tafte both in Defign 
and Execution, efpecially in the Portrait Way. 

As to the firft Branch of Copper-Plate Print- 
ing, properly called Engraving, the Engli/fh are 
by no means famous for it: We have fome very 
good Mafters in Defign, particularly the famous 
Mr. Hogarth, whofe celebrated Pieces are efteem- 
ed all over Europe ; but the beft Pieces we have 
in England are executed in France, where they The 
excel us much in this Art. They pretend the bred 
French Paper has an Advantage in Softnefs to any Uy 
of our own Manufacture, and that this gives an?” “”* 
Advantage to the French Performance: ButI take 
their Superiority to lie in the Delicacy of the Exe- 
cution more than any thing elfe; and this I attri- | 
bute to their Workmen being early taught Draw- 
ing, which not only helps them in the Perform- 
ance of their Work, but makes them a Judge of 
what they are about, and confequently enables 
them to correé their own Errors; whereas, if 
our Workmen commit a Blunder, they are not 
fuch good Judges of the Mifchief, and fcarce know 

_how to mend it. a . 
» This leads me to the Education of Engravers of The Edu- 
all Sorts; which ought to be pretty liberal, efpe- cation ofan 
eially if they. are defigned for Mafters, They Engraver, 

aii * . I | ought | Ky 
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Wis 


ought to be acquainted with Painting, have a nice — 
Judgment in the Works of the moft famous Ar- 
tifts, and perfectly Mafters of the Doétrines of 
Light and Shade, in which their Art confifts ; 
They ought to be early learned to draw, and kept 
in conftant Practice; for there is nothing which 
the Hand is more liable to forget than the Perform- 
ance of any thing relating to Pictures, 


Geniusand They ought to have a Genius for Drawing, 
Qualifica- which ought to difcover it felf naturally: They 


Lions, 


_ ought to have a fertile Invention, and a kind of 


poetic Fancy: They muft have a delicate and 
fteady Hand, and a clear ftrong Sight, for their 
Work is very trying to the Eyes, ‘There is little 
Strength required for this Branch of Bufinefs ; but, 
like all other fedantry Occupations, ‘it requires a 
found Conftitution. All Bufineffes, however tri- 
fling, that require Application, poring and fitting, 
are bad for Perfons inclined to Confumptions : 
Employments that admit of moderate, but not fe- 


vere Exercife, are fitter for Perfons of that Habit 


of Body. 


Proft and The feveral Branches of Engraving are very 


f Wages. 


x 


profitable, and are reckoned among the genteel 
Trades, As to the Profit of the Mafter, that de- 
pends upon his Reputation; and a Journeyman, 
who is efteemed a tolerable Hand, may earn 
Thirty Shillings a Week, and fome that are very 
eminent are allowed Half a Guinea a pee They 
are employed generally all the Year round ;-and 
I think this Branch is not much overftocked with 


working Hands, efpecially good ones, 
(oF O™ 
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CHAP. XXIIL 


Of the PattuRn-DRAWERS. 


Attern-Drawers are employed in drawing Pat-TheNature 


terns for the Callico-Printers, for Embroi- of 4is Bu- 

derers, Lace-workers, Quilters, and feveral little /ize/- 
Branches belonging to Women’s Apparel, They 
draw Patterns upon Paper, which they fell to 
Workmen that want them ; efpecially to Calico- 
Printers, Embroiderers, and Lace-Women: They 
draw Shapes and Figures upon Men’s Waiftcoats 
to be embroidered, upon Women’s Petticoats, 
and other Wearing-Apparel; for all which they 
have large Prices. hip tia 

This requires a fruitful Fancy, to invent new His Genius 
Whims to pleafe the changeable Foible of the and Qua- 
Ladies, for whofe Ufe their Work is chiefly in- “fications. 
tended, It requires no great Tafte in Painting, 
nor the Principles of Drawing; but a wild kind 
of Imagination, to adorn their Works with a fort 
of regular Confufion, fit to attra& the Eye but 
not to pleafe the Judgment: Though if he has a 
Painter’s Head, and a natural Turn for Defign- 
ing, his Works muft have more of Nature, and 
cannot fail to pleafe better than the wild Scrawls 
of a mechanical Drawer. | 

‘The Profits of this Branch are large enough, and ~ 
it employs a good many in this City and Suburbs, 
as the whole Kingdom is furnifhed with Commo- 
dities of this fort from this Place: For I know 
‘none of this Branch fettled in any other Part of the 
_ Kingdom. As to his Education, he requires nei- His Edu- 
_ ther Languages, nor any Knowledge of the Sci- carioz, 

ences ; and if a Boy is a to have any fcrawl- | 
2, 
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ing Difpofition, he may be bound as foon as he 
has learned to read and write. al 


It requires no great Stock to fet up a Mafter ; fo 


little, that, I fuppofe, if it was not for want of 
Acquaintance to employ them, there would be 
no fuch Thing as a Journeyman in this Trade: 
Wages. However, fuch as are employed in that Station 
| may earn Twenty-Five or Thirty Shillings a 
Week. They are employed moft when the Com- 
pany are in ‘Lown ; and have a pretty conftant 

Bufinefs all the Year. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Callico-Printer, Paper-Hanging- 
i Printer, and Card-Maker. 
The Rife Bony Callico-Printer is empdoyed in printing 
of the Art or ftaining Cotton and Linen Cloath, We 
of Callicoe had the firft Hint of this Branch of Bufinefs from 
_ Printing. the Indies, where thofe beautiful Cloths called Chints 
are made to the greateft Perfection. We have ga- 
_-thered of late fome of the Principles of this ‘Art; 
-but fall fhort of the (vdians in ftriking their Colours : 
Ours come fhort of theirs both in their Beauty, 
Life and Durablenefs : They exceed in all Dies, 
-but efpecially Reds, Greens, and Blues. 
FbeIndian “The Indians paint all their Callices with the 
Method. Pencil; which they do very expeditioufly, and at 
a prodigious low Price, as may be computed from 
the firft Price of this Commodity: But their 


Patterns are wild, and all their Figures, except 


Flowers and Plants, are monftrous, ‘Che honour- 
able Ea/?- India Company have been at a vaft Ex- 
. pence to find out the Secret of their Die, efpe- 
cially ef Red, but to no purpofe; all Trials that 


have — 
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have been made have fallen fhort of the true 
Indian Chint. . 
We perform our Printing in a different Man- The Euro- 

ner: It is properly Printing. We took the Hint pean Me- 
from the Hamburghers, who firft ell into that zhod. 
Method. It is performed in this Manner: The 
Pattern is firlt drawn upon Paper, the whole 
_ Breadth of the Cloth intended to be printed ; the 
Workman then divides the whole Pattern into 

feveral Parts according to its Largenefs, each Part 

being about eight Inches broad and twelve Inches 

long ;_ each diftint Part-of the Pattern thus di- 

vided is cut out upon wooden Types ; the Cloth | 
to be printed is extended upon a Table, and the | 
‘Types, being covered with the proper Colours, 

are laid on, and the Impreffion is left upon the 

Cloth. ‘They begin to lay on the Types at one 

End of the Piece, and fo continue to the other, 

and no Interftice or Vacancy is to be feen be- 

tween, When the whole Piece is thus printed, 

the Cloth is wafhed and bleeched, to take off 

any accidental Stains it may have received in the 
Operation : It is then dried, calendared, and laid — 

up in Folds fit for the Shop. ad 

_ This is the Manner in which Cloths of feveral 

Colours are printed or ftained. There is another 
Method ufed with fuch as are defigned only of one 

Colour, viz. Blues; that is, Blue and White. Of Blue 
The Part of the Cloth which is defigned to be andWhite. 
_ White is waxed on both Sides with Bees- Wax, and 
then the Piece is put into a Fat of prepared Blue 
Die: The Part.unwaxed receives the Blue Tinc- 
ture, and the Wax keeps the other Part White, 
_ The Wax is then taken off, and the Cloth made 
_ upas the other. _ | | 

_,, The Branch of Callico-Printing is very profita- 

_ble to the Mafter, but requires a large Stock to _ 

fet them up, a Situation plentifully fupplied with 

wy cpeie Ge good 
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good Water, and Grounds for bleeching and dry- 
: ing their Cloths. They employ three forts of 
Wages. Hands: The Pattern-Drawer, the Cutfers of the 
Types, who are likewife the Operators in Print- 
| ing, and Labourers to affift in the Wafhing, &e, 
The Pattern-Drawer is. paid according to the 
Variety and Value of his Defigns; and the Prin- 
ter who cuts nicely may earn while employed 
Half a Guinea a Day during the Printing Seafon, 
which lafts from April till September, after which 
they are but little employed. 
The Genius A Youth defigned to be bound to this Art ought 
andTalentsto have a Genius for Drawing, a good Eye, and 
natural a delicate Hand, for the Figures they cut in 
and ace Wood are frequently very minute: He requires 
quired. no Education but Reading, Writing, and to be 
early taught the Principles of Drawing, It is far 
from being a laborious Bufinefs, and little Strength 
is required in the Execution. The chief Care is to 
be taken in the Choice of a Mafter, who not on- 
ly underftands his Trade, but is communicative 
of the Secrets of his Bufinefs : Moft of the Callico- 
Printers have fome particular Secrets in the Pre- 
_® . paration of their Colours, which they never re- 
veal even to their Apprentices, unlefs they are 
_ftrongly obliged to it by the Indentures : With- 
out the Knowledge of thefe Noftrums, the Boy, 
though expert in Cutting and Printing, will never 
be efteemed a Workman, nor can poffibly fet up 
for himfelf, with any Profpect of Succefs ; fince 
the greateft Property of that Commodity depends 

upon the Durablenefs of the Colours. 


The Ar? Paper-Hangings are printed after the fame Man- 
of making ner, and may properly enough be called a Branch © 
Flock Pas of this Trade. Flock Paper-Hangings are per- — 
per-Hang- formed in this Manner: They take Flock, which 
75 are the Cuttings of Cloth, taken off with Sheers by | 
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the Cloth-Dreffers, ‘This they chufe of the Colour | 
the Paper is:defigned to be, -and cut it with an En- 
gine, as fmall as poffible, till it becomes as fmall 
as fine Powder. ‘The Figure which is defigned to 
be reprefented on the Paper is drawn with Gum- 
Water, or drying Oils, and while it is yet wet 
the Flock-Powder is fifted upon it through a fine 
Sieve: That Part of the Powder which falls up- 
on the oiled Part, fticks and reprefents the Figure 
' defigned, and the reft that falls upon the dry 
Paper is fhaken off, If the Paper is to be of more 
Colours than one, fuppofe Red, Green, and Blue, 
that Part of the Pattern which is defigned to be 
Red is firft drawn in Oil and the Powder fifted 
over the whole’ Paper, which is allowed to dr 
thoroughly ; then the Green is drawn and fifted 
' upon in the fame Manner: When that is dry, the 
Blue is ordered as the two other Colours, Inthis | 
Manner Paper of this Kind may receive as many 
Colours as you pleafe: I have feen Hangings of 
' this Sort performed in freland, whereon were re- 
prefented Flowers in all their natural Colours and 
Proportions, with as much Delicacy as if they 
had been done with the Pencil. 


Card-Makers may likewife be ranked as athe Card- 
Branch much allied to the Callico-Printing, as Maters. © 
their Bufinefs is performed with Types after the 
fame Manner ; though the Youth defigned to 
be bound to a Card-Maker needs not fuch a 
Drawing Genius as any of the two other Trades 
Jaft mentioned, Their Bufinefs is merely mecha- 
nical ; requires neither Judgment, Strength, nor 
Ingenuity : There is Encouragement or Employ- 
ment but for a few Hands, and their Earnings are 
but infignificant. yo tends 
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CHAP. XXYV. 


Of LETTER Printine and PRINTERS. 


3 HE Art te Printing i in Babee ' is but of bite 
Date, fcarce Three Hundred Years ago ; 
though the Chinefe were in pofleffion of this valu- 
able Art fome Thoufand Years before. | Their 


Printing is fomething like Copper or Wooden. 


Plate-Printing with us : A Piece of thin Wood is 
prepared, properly fmoothed, of the exaé& Di- 
menfions of a Page of the Book defigned ; ; the 
written Copy is pafted upon the Board, and the 


_ Workmen cut out the Letters, in the fame Shape 


many of thefe Wooden Plates as there are Pages. 


and Form as they are written : Thus they have as 


in the Work ; from whence they take off as many 


Impreffions as they pleafe, in the fame.Manner 


as we do from Copper-Plates. Their Workmen 


are very expeditious, work cheap and correct, 


infomuch that they perform the Work- much 
cheaper, and, confidering that what they do lafts 
as long as ‘they pleafe, the Difference of Time 


- taken up is not foconfiderable. As their Language 
‘is written in an infinite Variety of Characters, 
every different Word being-exprefled by a pecu- 
liar Mark, the European Method of Printing could 


The Euros . 
‘many, as itis faid, by a common Soldier, much 


pean Me. 
thod, 


not be: fo eafily. put in practice, as it is here, 
where our- whole pan etiege: is. expreffed ny Four 
and twenty Letters. 

Our Method of Printing was difbdrenidi in Ger- 


about the fame Time that Gunpowder was in+ 
vented by a Friar of the fame Country, It is 


performed by ‘Types made of a mixed Metal, 


whicl 
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which are difpofed in a Cafe, confifting of feveral 
{quare Divifions “in each of thefe Divifions-each 
Letter, and every Species of Letter, the feveral 

oints, or Stops, and the Spaces that go between 
the Words and fill up fhort Lines, are put fepe- 
rately ; ‘that is, there “is'a {quare Divifion filled 
with ‘T’ypes of the Capftal Letter A, another with 
the fmall a, a third with 4’s in ftalick, and fo on, 
each Divifion being filled wi th every Size of a’s that 
are ufed ; and Divifions, in like Manner, for all 
the reft of the Letters or CharaGers ufed in Print- 
ing. This Cafe ftands flopping ; the Lower Part 


is fomewhat lower than Breaft-high. The Com- _ 
politor, having his Letters, €¥¢, diftributed in the 


proper Boxes of his Cafe, lays the written Copy 
before him and begins to compofe: He has a {mall 
Frame made of Iron, called a Compofing-Stick, 
in his Left Hand, in which he places the firft Let- 
ter of the firft Word of the Copy, then the fecond, 
(Fc, till he has finifhed the Word, then he puts a 
Blank or Space between that and the next Word; 
inthis Manner he proceeds till he has finithed the 
Line, and thus fixes the next afterit: Butall the 
Letters are reverfed, that the Impreffion may be 
right upon the Paper; When the Compofing- 
Stick is full, which holds eight or nine Lines of 
this fized Letter, he enipties it carefully into a 
Frame of Wood that has a {mooth Bottom, called 
a Galley, which lies by him for that Purpofe; and 
proceeds to fill it, as before, till he has finithed a 
Page, which he ties’ up, and then proceeds to the 
next Page. After he has finifhed as many Pages as 
will compleat a Sheet, all the Pages, thus’ col- 
le&ted, ‘are put into an Iron Frame, called a 
Chafe ; and, by the Help of Wedges, fixed there 
fo faft, that the Letters cannot eafily drop out: 
This Form is then carried’ to the Prefs, and laid 
upon a Stone fixed im the Prefs,. which is ‘rolled 
Pow in 
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in under the Screw, and rolled out at pleafure.. 


. Upon the Side of the Prefs is fixed a Veflel, with 


Ink proper for this Bufinefs: They have two 
Balls of Leather, ftuffed with Wool, with each a 
wooden Handle ;. one of thefe Balls is dipped into 
the Veflel of Ink, and the other is rubbed againft 
it till both of them are equally covered with the 


Ink; with thefe they touch the Form all over : 
The Paper to be printed is always moiftened with 


Water fome time before it is ufed, and laid ona 
‘Table near the Prefs, fpread out the full Breadth 


of the Sheet. The Form being inked, the Prefs- 
man takes a Sheet of Paper from the Heap and 


Jays it ftraight upon a Frame, which confines two 
Sheets of Parchment and two Folds of fine Blanket 


_ between them, and turns it down upon the Form; 


then the Carriage of the Prefs, which contains the 


Stone, Forms, Parchment Frame, and Sheet of 


Paper, is rolled in under the Screw, which with 
two Pulls of the Handle performs the Bufinefs ; 
it is then rolled out again, and the Paper taken off, 
which is laid on the other End of the Table. The 
Form is again inked and another Sheet laid on, as 
before, which they continue to do till as many 
Sheets are printed as the Impreflion is to confit of. 


After one Side of all the Sheets are printed, an- 5 


- other Form, which contains the Pages for the 


other Side, is laid upon the Prefs Stone, and print- 
ed off in the fame Manner as before. : 
Great Care is taken that the Printing be correct, 


and true to the Copy ; for which Reafon, as the 
Compofitor may be liable to Miftakes, before the 
whole Number of Sheets are begun to be printed © 


© epee hths » Ke: He iginy) 
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off, there are feveral Proofs taken of it; that is, - 

the firft Sheet that is pulled at the Prefs, is read 
over by a Corrector, who marks any Errorsin the — 
Margin of the Sheet the Compofitor may baye — 


been guilty of ; which he amends, by taking out. 
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or putting in Letters or Words, according as there 
~ 4s Occafion. When he has adjufted all the Mif- 
takes obferved, he again carries the Form to the 
Prefs where another Proof is made, which he 
fends to the Correéter, if there is one in the Houfe, 
or to the Mafter, if there is not: The Correétor, 
or Mafter-Printer, cfrefully compares the Copy 
with the Proof, and marks the Errors ; the Proof 
thus corrected is fent back to the Compofitor, 
who rectifies thefe Miftakes in the Form, and has 
a Revife pulled, which is fent to the Author ; who 
returns it again with his Amendments: The Com- 
pelitor adjufts the Form to thefe Corretions, and 
then the whole Impreffion is worked off, in the 
Manner above related, d : 

The Hands employed by the Printer are the 
Compofitor and Prefsman, which are two diftin@ 
Branches, the one knowing little of the other’s 
Bufinefs. The Compofitor is he who ranges the 
Letters and makes up the Forms ; the Prefsman 
only works at the Prefs, takes off the Impreffion, 
and requires no other Qualification than Strength 
and a little Pratice. ~ | 

A Youth defigned for a Compofitor ought to Gentusand 
have a tolerable Genius for Letters, an apt Me- A4biliziesof 
mory to learn the Languages: He muft under- a Compofie 
ftand Grammar perfectly ; and will find a great for. 
Advantage in the Courfe of his Bufinefs if he un- 

" “derftands Latin and Greek : It is abfolutely necef- 
fary that he fhould read both thefe Languages ; by 
barely reading them he may make a Shift to com- 
pofe, but not with half fo much Eafe or Satisfac- " 
tion, as if he could conftrue them with any toler- 
able Accuracy, ‘This is an Advantage which few 
Foreign Printers want, and enables them to pub- 
lith much more correét Copies in thofe Languages 
than is commonly done here, where very few un-= 
derftand any other Language than English, Ap t 
i | , 
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‘The Spirit of Writing that prevails now in 
England, and the Liberty of the Prefs, has given 
Employment to a great Number of Hands in this 
| Branch of Bufinefs, which has arrived of late 
Wages of Years toa great Perfe@tion: A Compofitor may 
Compof- earn a Guinea a Week, if he is expert in his Bu- 
tors and finefs and gives clofe Application ; anda Prefs- 
Prefsmen. man may get as much: But many of them play 
great Part of their Time, agatha caus hae: sip 


¢ 
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"pe bee Paper-Maker, and Stationer. ' 


AS I have treated in the laft Chapter of Printers, 


I fhall in this and the following treat.of thofe | 4 


Branches of Trade that depend upon, or have any 
‘Connexion with that Art; and Paper, as the 


Bafis of the Work, claims. the firft Place of our ~ 


The, Rife Hi 
oe optbette Materials of which it has been made, have 
Art of varied in different Ages .as well. as Countries : 
Paper. The firft Materials ufed for the Purpofes of Paper 
Making, Was the {mooth Bark of Trees, which was writ 
- * -wpon'with a Steel, that is, a fharp-pointed Inftru- 
‘ent made of Iron, Steel, or fome other Metal ; 


otice. Mb Ps ne . 
The Ufe of Paper has been an old Invention, and - 


Thefe the Romans ufed, andtill this Day feveral — 


Indian Nations know no other kind of Paper or 
Pens, The Chinefe, though they do not ufe the 


Bark of a Tree in its natural Situation, yet make, — 


their Paper of that. Material, which comes fhort 
of the Beauty and Firmnefs of our Awropean Pa- 


per ; and has this particular Misfortune attending — 
it, that it is apt to breed a Worm, which deftroys 


it. This obliges thefe People to tranfcribe theit 
ch Records — 
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Records often, and there is not now in any. of | 
their Libraries an Original of older Date than two 
Thoufand Years; though they have Copies or 
Tran{cripts whofe Originals take Date many 
Thoufand Years back. ) 7 
Our Paper in Europe is made of Linen-Rags: — 
The Rags are picked, feparated into Parcels, ac- 
cording to their Finenefs, wafhed and whited ; 
then they are carried to the Paper-Mill, where 
they are pounded amongft Water till they are re-: 
duced to a Pulp. When they are beat to a due 
Confiftence, they are poured into a Working- 
Tub, where there is a Frame of Wire, commonly 
called the Paper- Mould, which is compofed of fo 
many Wires laid clofe to one another, equal to 
the Dimenfions of the Sheet of Paper defigned to 
be made; and fome of them difpofed in the Shape 
of the Figure which is difcovered in the Paper, 
when you hold it up betwixt you and the Light. 
This Frame the Workman holds in both ‘his 
Hands and plunges it into the Tub, and takes it 
quickly up again: The Water runs through the 
Spaces between the Wires, and there remains - 
nothing on the Mould but the beaten Pulp, in 
a thin Coat, which forms the Sheet of Paper: .. 
- A Flannel-Cloth is laid upon the Top of the 
Mould and the Paper turned .off ‘upon it; then 
they dip as before, and continue to fupply the 
Veffel with frefh Matter as it decreafes, The 
Flannel Cloths fuck up the remaining Moifture, 
and the Paper after fome time will fuffer to be 
handled and hung up to dry in Places properly 
fitted for that purpofe. : an 
‘As Iam on this Article, I muft inform. the Snug. | 
_ Reader of a late French Invention of Snuff- Boxes, Boxes 
which,-however abfurd ft may feem at firft Sight, made of 
_- will appear by the Sequel, that it could be pro- Paper. 
perly mentioned under no other Head, ee 
' é eAke 2 j nuits « 
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- Snuff-Boxes ‘are made of the fame Materials as 
Paper; are to be had at Paris of any Colour, 
but are moft commonly Black, as Ebony, and are 
actually as hard and durable as any made of 
Wood, Horn, or Tortoife-Shell : They are made 
of Linen-Rags, beat toa Pulp, as if intended for 
Paper: A large Quantity of Pulp is put into a 
Veffel, and the Water allowed to drain off ; the 
Pulp is-dried, and coheres together in a hard unt- 
form Lump, out of which they turn upon the 
Leath, Boxes, or any other kind of Toys, which 
for their Novelty fetch a large Price. | 

We are but lately come into the Method of 

’ making tolerable Paper ; we were formerly fup+ _ 
plied with that Commodity from France, Holland, — 
and Genoa, and ftill are obliged to thefe Countries 
for our beft Papers: The Duty, which, with all 
humble Submiffion to our Governors, I mutt fay, — 
is injudicioufly charged upon this ufeful Manu- © 
facture, is a great Difcouragement ‘to our Im- 
provement, and gives Foreigners a great Advan- 

tage over us in every Article wherein Paper is 
employed. The French excel usin Writing-Paper, 
and the Genoefe in Printing-Paper, from, whom 
we take annually a great many Thoufand Pounds 
worth of that Commodity : However, our Con- 4 
fumption of this foreign Manufacture is leflening 
every Year, both on account of the Interruption 
of Trade with the State of Genoa, and that we are 
now able to {upply ourfelves with large Quanti- — 
ties of our own Manufacture, little inferior to — 
theirs, either in Colour or Subftance. As Paper 
is moftly made in the Country, and none at all in’ 
the ‘City or Suburbs, J fhall fay no more of this — 
Article, but proceed to the Stationer. ee a 
The Buf- The Stationer in this Place is confined to thofe — 
aefs of a who deal in nothing but Paper, though the Word 


Stationer. was \ 


STATIONER, 
was originally applied to Bookfellers, who had 
their Stations or Stalls near..the Temples. The 
Stationer buys the Paper from the Manufacturer, 
and fells it out to Printers and other Dealers in 
this Commodity. As the Articles they deal in 
are but few, only the different Species of Paper, 
it requires no great Head-Piece to learn the My- 
fiery of Buying and Selling ; though a pretty large 


Stock is neceflary to fet up a wholefale Dealer in - 


this Commodity. 


There are another Set of Men that are called 
‘Stationers, who generally foin fome other Trade — 


to it, fuch as Bookfeller and Stationer, Bookbin- 
der and Stationer, and Printer and ‘Stationer » 
fome of all thefe Trades deal in Stationary Ware, 
which'in thefe Shops confit of Paper, Pens, Ink, 
Sand, Sand-Boxes, Wafers, and Sealing-Wax, Ink- 
Glaffes, Ink-Standifhes, Pounce-Boxes, . Pocket 
and Memorandum Books, Copy-Books, Books 
of Account, drawn and undrawn, with all the 
other Apparatus belonging to Woritiie. ny deen 

As it requires neither much Judgment, -Learn- 
ing, nor Time to acquire this Myttery of a.Sta- 
tioner, I know no manner of Advantage a Youth 


can reap by being bound to this Bufinefs for feven — 


Years, unlefs it is to gain his Freedom of fome 
Corporation, Becaufe, if he can get his. Free- 
dom without, and has a Fancy to fet up in this 
Branch, he muft be ignorant to the laft Degree 
if he cannot learn all that is to be known of this 
Trade in a few Months converfing with any com- 


municative Man of the Trade. He has nothing 


but to find out the common Properties and Marks 
Of good Paper, the Market Prices, and ufual Pro- 
fits or Difference between Buying and Selling, all 
which the wholefale Stationer, for the Advantage 
of his Cuftom, will be glad to inform him of, ~~ 
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Of the Bookfeller, Bookbinder, Pamphlet 
neh ah. ate ana Printfeller. iy aN 


So Sockokocko oh Shockoe? kockuckotbodtockoatkotbooks 


The Book- a be HE Bookfeller is another Branch depending 
feller’sBu- & on the Printer. Their Bufinefs is, ¢o pur- 
fiefs. chafe original Copies from Authors, ‘to employ 
Printers to print them, and publifh and fell them 

in their Shops; or to purchafe Books from fuch - 

c as print them on their own Account, or at Auc- 
tions, and fell them at an advanced Price: But 
their chief Riches and Profit is in the Property 

of valuable Copies. The Author, generally fpeak- 

ing, has but a very trifling Sum for his Trouble 
- in compiling the Copy; and finds himfelf treated 

with abundance of Slights by many of the ignorant | 

Part of the Trade, who are fure to depreciate his © 

Performance, though never fo well executed ; with @ 

no other Intention but to beatdown hisPrice.. I¢ _ 

is not One in Ten that is Judge of any more than 

“a Title-Page; and though they take Time to — 

- pérufe the Work offered to them, yet they feldom — 

dip farther than the Title: If that and the Sub- 

je&t is popular, they trouble their Heads no more 

about the Manner of Performance.* Yet, when 

the Author comes for an Anfwer, after many af- 

fected Delays, the wife Bookfeller tells him, with } 
~aBneer, It will not do; the Subject is not inte-~ 

refting enough; and it is but indifferently perform- 

ed: But, adds he, Ido not care if I run'the Rifk — 
of Printing it, if you will take fo much+— Per- 

haps, not the Tenth of what was afked, nor fo 

much as a Hackney-Clerk would get for copying _ 

fo many Sheets of Writing. Authorsare generally — 
iS ak ' poor 
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poor, and perhaps know not where to get a 
Dinner without difpofing of their Work, and 
therefore are neceflitated to comply with hard 
Terms, and put up with the ungentleman-like 
Treatment of the purfe-proud Title- page Monger. 
This is the Cafe with the ignorant Part of the 
Trade, which is unhappily the greateft Number 

of them: But there are others in this Branch, | 
“who are both Judges of the Performance offered, 

and pofleffed of fo much Humanity and Good- — 
nature, as to treat a Maneof Merit and Letters 
with becoming Refpe&, though. obliged. to-earn 
his Bread by working for the Prefs. The Author, 
from thefe Gentlemen, is fure to hear nothing 
fhocking, even if his Work fhould not happen to 
pleafe: Faults are found with Decency, and in 
Terms that convince him the Bookfeller . finds 
them with Regret, and would encourage him if he 
could reconcile it to the leaft Profpeé&t of Advan- 
tage in the Way of his Profeffion. It is true, 
even thefe give but a {mall Price ; at leaft, moft 
Authors think the Profits of the Bookfellers too 
large, But this Complaint is more owing to them- 
felves than the Bookfeller? There are a Number 
of Men of Letters, and Men without Letters, pof- 
feiled of the Itch of Writing. A Man muft be 
much reduced in his Circumftances before he is 
obliged to fell his Labours to the Bookfeller. Of 
thefe there is a numerous Tribe in and about 
London; and, as in all over-ftocked Trades, each 
underworks another for the Sake of Bread. If 
then a Bookfeller can fave his Money, and get his 
- Work as well done as for a more advanced Price, 

»vbe muft be a Novice in Bufinefs who will not _ 
_,employ the cheap Workman. There is another 
_- Thing that difcourages the Bookfellers that is, 
_ the Prefs is loaded with fo much Trafh of late 
_ Years, that unlefs the Work bears the Name of 
Wy | K fome 
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fome very eminent Handy they have very. little 
Chance to fave themfelves;. and 1 believe moft of 
them will agree with me, that of all the Books 
now printed, taking them in the, Grofs, where 
one fells to Advantage there are three that do 
not clear Paper and Print. 
There is fearce any Branch of Trade more pre- 
carious than this Part of the Bookfellers Bufinefs ; 
for, frequently, though a Work may be performed 
with great Judgment, and they have built their 
Budeciations ona reafonable Succefs in the Sale, _ 
they find themfelves difappointed: There is a 
Fate attending Books, a Whim poflefles the Public 
fometimes to favour the Sale of a mere Trifle, ~ 
when a Performance of public Utility and real 
Worth is neglected; fo that, all Things confider- 
ed, the Bookfellers are not fo much to’blame, _ 
as fone fanguine Authors would alledge. This 
naturally leads me to offer a Word of Advice to ~ 
my Brother Authors : I mean fuch as: are obliged 
to work for Bread, and offer their Labours to the 
Advice to Vrade. Let them write lefs, and digeft their © 
Authors, Works with greater Accuracy, and though they 
muft not raife their Price all of a fudden, yet in © 
the End they muft find their Advantage in it. 
Let them confine themfelves to thofe Subjects | 
only of which they know they are Mafters, and 
not wander into unbeaten Tra&ts where their _ 
Judgment cannot dire@them, At their tirft Ap- rf 
“pearance they may meet with many Shocks from the a 
ignorant'Trader, and the Judicious will not venture -— 
much Money upon the Works of an-unknown 
Author; but if the Bookfeller profits by hisCopy, 
‘and firids it approved of by the Public, heisas 
iwillifig to deal with the Author as the Author can 
_d@efire’s ahd he may by Degrees raife his Price - | 
“till his Reputation is’ eftablified with the Public 
and among the Trade; then he has’ the, Book- 
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feller as much at -his Command as he was former- 
ly at his. The Author in this Situation is courted, 
and feldom denied ‘any réafonable Price for his 
Labours, and may earn a very genteel Livelihood 
in this inquifitive Age. sith 's hep 
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- As Ihave taken this Freedom with my Fellow- 4dvice 
Writers, I hope ithe Gentlemen of the Trade to Book- 
will not be affronted if I offer them a Word offeilers. 


Advice in this Article of their Bufinefs, It would 
be prudent in them not to depend on their own 
Judgment in the Perforntance of a Work, or in 
the Expediency of Printing a new one. It is im- 
poflible for any Man to have fuch an. univerfal 
Knowledge sin the Sciences, as to be a proper 
Judge of all the Traés that may be wrote on dif- 
ferent Subjeéts: They are to confider in the firft 


place, if, or not, fuch a Treatife is wanted ae 


and next they ought to apply to fome Perfon 
eminent in the Science, or perfeétly verfed in the 
Subject treated of : This Perfon ought not only to 
‘be Judge of the Subjeét itfelf, but have fuch a 
“Tafte of Language and Method as to know if the 
“Work has all. thefe Advantages, Suppofe the 
‘Subject is Phyfic, the Advice of an eminent Phy- 
fician ought not only to be taken to know, if the 


‘Treatife can be of Ufe, or is wanted in the Pro-. 


feflion, and contains no Dodtrines repugnant to 


_ ‘the:known uncontraverted: Principles of the Me- 


-dical Science ; but the Work ought to have the 


: ‘ 


Approbation of a Phyfician, who is a proper 


Judge of Books, and who can difcern if or not 


the Author has writ accurately, beftowed on it 


all the Ornaments of Stile and Expreffion, and has 
delivered his Thoughts with Method and Perfpi- 
Picuity as well as Judgment : For I believe I need 
hot incur the Difpleafure of the Faculty, if I 
affert, that a Phytician>may be a Judge of the 
‘DoGtrines and-Practice of Phyfic, who knows no 
aes K2 more 
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more of the Elegancies of an Author than he does 
of Arabic; and a Book may contain many ufeful 
Truths, and real Scientific Learning, yet may 
be conceived in fuch a dull Stile, and in fuch per- 
plexed Order, that the Work may be damned. | 
Another Praétice, which contributes to the Dif- 
appointment of the Bookfeller, is, dealing in tem- 
porary Pieces; that is, fuch as depend upon the 
immediate Humour of the Times, Party- Tracts, 
and fuch-like: Thefe perhaps live for a Day or 
two, and then are forgot ; the Remander of the 
Impreffion muft be fold as wafte Paper, and not 
one in five of them pay for Paper and Print, As 
they contain no ufeful Knowledge, nor commu- 
nicate any Affiftance to the Learned World, they 
are a mere Burthen to the Prefs, and of no real 
' Ufe to Society, but to fupport Faction and pro- 
mote Divifions : Nor is the Practice of fabricating 
Anfwers and Remarks upon Books that have 
gained a Reputation, without Regard to any 
thing elfe than by the Name of the Work cri- 
ticifed upon, to force a Sale of thofe fictious 
Anfwers, more commendable. It is but too com- 
‘mon for the mere trading Bookfeller, when he 
“finds any Performance, to take a Run with the 
Public, to employ fome Hackney-Scribbler to — 
“attack the Author, whether there is Room for 
| jitornot: He concludes with himfelf that every - 
Perfon who is poffefled of the original Work will 
be led, out of Curiofity, to purchafe any thing 
* that may be faid-againft it. Sometimes the Book- 
~ feller gains his Ends, and tricks the Public out'of 
* the Sale of an Impreffion of his fpurious Criticifms 
but he happens as often to be miftaken: Arid it 
is Pity he fhould not always; for, in fact, this 
- Praétice is a grofs Impofition upon the Public; 
and a malicious Rape upon the Reputation of an 
~ Author of Merit. A Bookfeller snc 
| oe ~gnoral 
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moral Honefty will fcorn Money got by fuch | 
mean Jobs, and the prudent Man will fhun it, be- 
caufe it is.of it felf precarious. : fe 

The laft Difcouragement to Learning and th 
greateft Inconvenience which the honeft Book- 
feller Jabours under, is that pernicious Cuftom of 
Piracy, A Work no fooner receives the Appro~ 
bation of the Town, but fome trading Mifcreant 
Prints it in a fmaller Volume, and, as he is not 
at the Expence of Copy-Money, is able to under- 
fell the original Proprieter, who ventured on the 
Work when there was not fuch a Certainty of the 

Sale. I know no Difference between this Prac- 
tice and Robbing on the Highway ; only, that 
the one is punifhable, and the other is not ; For 
the Man who can rob his Fellow Tradefman of 
his Property in this Manner, would attack him 
on the Highway, if he had Courage, and durft do it 
with the fame Impunity, I not only condemn ’ 
thofe lawlefs Wretches that print and fell thofe 
pirated Impreffions themfelves, but thofe of the 
Trade who fell them in their Shops 3 it is like re- 
ceiving ftolen Goods, and ought by all honeft 
Men to be looked upon with the fame Abhorence, 
This Article alone is the Reafon of the {mall En- 
couragement Men of Learning meet with: For if 
the Bookfeller knew, that when he purchafed a 
Copy, he had the fame Property in it, and would 
be as fafe in the Poffeffion of it as of any other 
Commodity, (and I know no Reafon why a Com- 
modity in Writing fhould not be as much mine, 
- when I have paid for it, as any Utenfil in Wood 
or any other Material) he could afford to give the 
Author at leaft double what he does now, when 
he holds his Property at the Curtefey of the de- 
_figning Pirate... This additional Price would encou- 
 ¥age many Perfons toenrich the World with their 
* Labours, who now {corn the Drudgery ; for tho’ 
ee Bae Reputation 
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Reputation may go a great Length withthe in- 
genious Author, yet Profit has no fmall Weight 
both in determining him to write and keeping up 
his Spirit in the Execution. he tt 

I hope what I have faid upon this Subjeét, ad- 
drefled to the Bookfellers, may not be deemed a 
Digreffion from the Defign of the Work, fince 
thefe.are proper Cautions to any, Perfon who de- 
figns to fet up- the Trade of Bookfelling, as well 
' as to thofe already eftablifhed. 0. 2 3 7 y 
HisGenius. A Youth defigned for a Bookfeller, ought to 
and Qua- have a Genius for Letters, a general. Know- 
lifcations. ledge of Books and Sciences, a clear Head, and a 
folid difcerning, Judgment: He ought to, have,a 
Tafte for the Languages, and a good, Memory to 
acquire them... His Education ought to: be as 
Jiberal as-if he was defigned for any of the. dearn- 
ed Sciences; and. his Knowledge of Men and 
Things as extenfive as either the Divine, Law- 
yer, or Phyfician, A mere Title-Monger can 
never make any thing, but a Bungler,, is liable 
every Day to be impofed upon, , runs. out. his 
Stock upon Trifles, and loads the Public with 
the Rubbith of the:Prefs. 04 ig<o0i od o* pak 
I with I could fay, that the prefent Generation 
of Bookfellers in general deferved this Character : 
Lam afraid they do not ; but I am certain they 
‘ought to be pofflefled of thofe natural and acquired 
A Parts, before they deferve the Name of Book- 
feller, I do not reckon every Man a Bookfeller 
who keeps a Stall in Morfields, or a Shop ina 
more eminent Part of the Town, more than I 
~ efteem a Chandler’s Shop a Merchant’s Ware- 
houfe : Thofe who do not underftand their Buft- 
nefs, are to me but Quacks, and Book-Worms, 
whatever Name'they aflume, = 
Wages of ‘The Journeymen of this Trade have. but a 
the Four- fmall:Allowance 5 Fifteen or “Twenty Pounds a 
MEYER» ee rae eae Paaoe Year 
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BOOK BINDER, 135 
Year is what is generally given. ‘There is a Call 
‘but for few of thefe, and I apprehend the Trade 
in general overftocked; fo that .confidering the 
_ Expence neceflary to make a real underftand- 
_ ing Bookfeller, and the Stock requifite to fet him 
up, I cannot,find much Encouragement for a Pa- 


rent to defign his Son to this. Bufinefs, pe 

_ The Bookbinder is a Dependant-on the Book- 7% Book 
feller. He receives the Book in Sheets from thedinder’s 

Bookfeller, and his Bufinefs is to bind it, and co- Bufinefs 

ver it with Leather, Vellum, or otherwife, as he avd Wages 
is directed. The Trade of a Bookbinder has no 

great Ingenuity in it, and requires few Talents, 

either natural or acquired, to fit a Man to carry 

it on; a moderate Share of Strength is requifite, 

which is chiefly employed in beating the Books 

with a heavy Hammer, to make the Sheets lie 

clofe together. The Profit of the Trade is but * 

inconiiderable in itfelf, and moft Mafters in this 

Branch carry on the Bufinefs of Stationary or 
Pamphlet Shops, The Journeymen make but'a 

mean Living ; they feldom earn more than Ten 
Shillings a Week when employed, and are out 


of Bufinefs for Half the Year, — 


- The Pamphlet and Print Shops are a Species p, ! 
Me Meokicldis: The Desert ae Par price fee 
quire but little Genius, except they launch out Sefer. ~ 
into purchafing Copies, and Printing on their own 
_. Account, In that Cafe, they ought to fall little 
-fhort of the Genius, Judgment, and’ Education of 
‘a Bookfeller ; ‘but I believe a Pamphleteer of that 
‘Charater is as difficult.to,-be met with as a Black 
_ Swan ; the Confequence of which is, that the 
»Public is loaded with Produgtions that reflect Di- 
honour on the Prefs, and_has almoft put good 
 Senfe and Learning out of Countenance, 
“bition m4 Bedaee oie wath: 
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PRINTSELLER:, 
As to the Printfeller, he ought to have a Tafte 
in Painting, to be a Judge of the Work before he 
buys it: But I can fay as little of their Know- 


Aedge as of the Pamphleteer’s,.-Our Print Shop- 


keepers are mere Tradefmen: They fet up any 


thing that offers in their Shops ; if it fells, their . 


End is anfwered ; if not, they know not where 
to lay the Blame, for they are no _more Judges of 
the intrinfic Worth of the Commodity than they 
are of Aftronomy. What Pity it is, that the 
Dealers in all other Commodities know their Pro- 
a ae and how to difcern their Beauties and 

aults, yet thofe who deal in Letters, and in the 


“Sale of the Works of the Mufes, are fo mon- 


ftruoufly ignorant of every thing relating to what 
they fell, aan Riis ARTO k Saas 


.» In the City of London all thefe’Trades mention- 


Companyofed from the Stationer, are incorporated under the 
Stationers, Name of the Stationers-Company, and have ex- 
clufive Privileges: ‘This Corporation has the fole » 


Property of Printing Almanacks ; and any Perfon 
pirating a Book entered in this Hall, are liable to 
be profecuted, and Damages may be recovered ; 
But this proves of little Advantage to the fair 
Trader ; for either the Piracy is done fo private 


“as not to be detected, or carried on in the Name 


of fome Bankrupt, who has nothing to lofe. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 
| Dependants. 
[N the fixteenth and following Chapters, I have 


Of Scuupture andStatuary, with their — 


treated of the Liberal Art of Painting, and thofe 


fevera]. Branches which I apprehended ‘had: the 
af Rhy Hoss nearest 
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SCULPTURE, €. 437 
neareft Relation to that Art, I fhall in the fame 
“Manner firft treat of Sculpture, and then of thofe 
Arts that have any Conneétion with it, 

Sculpture is the Art of Cutting upon Stone any Sect. 1. 
defigned Figure or hiftorical Reprefentation : It dif- 4 Defini- 
fers from Painting as it has no Relation to Colours, tion of 
nor depends upon Light and Shade, but is a fen- Sculptare. 
{ible Reprefentation of Figures in their real or pro- 
portioned Dimenfions. Painting is only the Ob- 
ject of the Eye, and has no real Exiftence but in 
the Lights whereas Sculpture falls under. the Cog- 
nizance of our ouch as well as Seeing ; we can 
feel it in the dark, and form a Judgment of it 
though Stone-blind. It differs from Engraving, 
in that the Figures in that Art are funk or cut in- 

_ to the Materials ; whereas in Sculpture, the Fi- 
gures rife from the Stone, in Bafs Relievo, which 
is the higheft raifed Work of this kind: The 
Image feems ready to fly from the Compartment, 
and touches the Plain of the Building but infenfibly, 

It differs from Statuary, in that the Reprefenta-— 
tion is fixed ; the Images are fixed to the Struc- 
ture, and cannot be removed without deftroying 
the whole: Whereas a Statue may be removed 

at pleafure. A Statuary reprefents but one or two 

diftinét Figures ; but in Sculpture, a Piece of 3 
Hiftory is reprefented with as much Accuracy as _ 
by the Pencil. | \ 

» Sculpture and Statuary are generally joined to- 74. Genins 
gether, anda Youth who is defigned for this Bufi- fitted for 
nefs muft have a natural Genius, which may be rhis Aya. 
early difcovered by his mimicking the Figures of 
‘Men and Animals in Clay, or other Materials : 

If he is pleafed with this Amufement, without 

any accidental Impreffion, it’ is a {trong Indica- 

“tion that his Genius has a natural Turn for this 
Art. To cultivate this Inclination he ought to 
be early put to the beft Mafters in Defigning, and 
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“His Edue the réft of his Education ought to be Liberal, te 
cation. give him a freer Tafte of Things. The Jtahan 
Language ought to be his chief Study, as in that 

Country he muft compleat himfelf in his Bufinefs, 
_. When he has ferved his Time to the moft emi--— 
nent Statuary here, he ought to pafstwoor three 
“Years at the Academies in Rome or Venice, .to 

- vilit the Clofets of the Curious in that Country, 
and acquaint himfelf with the Manner and Tafte ~ 
of the moft celebrated Antient and Modern Ma-  — 
ters. In aword, what I have faid of the Liberal 
Painter in Chapter XVI. is applicable to the 
Btatuary vind) ene fy AS 194) 
 Befides Genius, this Art requires fome Strength. 

“The Blocking-out the Work is very laborious, and — 
this is done by the Workman of greateft Skillin ~ 
the Shop. What they call Blocking, is cutting 
out of a Block of Stone, or Marble, the rough Fi- 
gure defigned: The Statue when Blocked has all 
‘the larger Parts ; the Limbs and Members of the 
Piece are difpofed in their proper Order, and the 
whole Figure has its proper Attitude,-but wants 
the finifhing ; which is done by Hands who have _ 
i, Laos fo. much Skill in the general Difpofition of the 
Parts, . | 


, The Mafter-Statuary firft draws his Defign up- 
_on Paper, and then forms from thence a Model 


in Clay, or Wax, from whence the Workman 
_ Blocks out the Figure in Stone, or Marble, and _ 


“the reft-of the Hands finifh the whole. 
“Sect.2.. Phere are Statuaries who caft only in Metal. — 


Of Figures Thefe have a Model of Clay, made tothe Pro- 


in Metal, -portion they. defign the Figure, upon which they 
-run their Metal. Metal Figures: are not caft all 


at once, but in different Parts ; the Trunk of the _ 
Body in one Part and the Limbs in another; all 


which are fodered together in their proper Places 
rand Pofturess: (i ias att. Pod cy of hog yl 
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Thereare others who make Figures in Clay, ees 
and Plaifter of Paris. The Tafte of Bufts and F i- 
gures in thefe Materials prevails much of late Y ears, 
and in fome meafure interferes with Portrait Paine 7 °°" 
ting: Ihe Nobility now affect to have their Bans) a 
done thatWay rather than fit for their Pitures, ie eae 
the Fafhion isto have their Apartinents adorned 
with Bronzes and Figures in Plaifter and Wax. . 
_ Thofe who make Bufts in Clay, draw from the Sger, 33 
Life, and mould their Clay while the Perfon fits, Of Bufts 
as if for his Pi&ture 3 and the Likenefs thus exe- in Clay. 
cuted is much more lively than that done In 
Plaifter or Wax, and much more ‘coftly ;_a good 
Buft in; Clay is worth ten Guineas, whereas of 
the other Materials it is not worth above two or 
three. PAP ie rey a Phy 
From the above Defcription it is plain the Genius of 
‘Workers in Clay, who are generally employed in Workers 
making Models for the Statuary, in Stone or Me-éz Clay, 
tal, muft have the Genius and Tafte of a Statuary? 
with this Difference only, that the One.works in ~ 
hard Materials and the other in thofe more pliable ; 
and, confequently, that to make him compleéat in iF 
his Art, his Travel and Education ought to be || 
the fame... | vie HER Pte" spate 9 
_ Thofe who work in Plaifter of Paris, when they Sror. 42 
make a Buit from the Life, apply a Quantity of Of Figures 
Talk to the Face and Parts to be reprefented ; ix Plaifter. 
the Concave Impreflion of the F ace is left in the of Paris, 
Talk, into which they run Plaifter of Paris, 
__which receives the Convex Figure, © 
Plaifter of Paris is made of Burnt Alabafter ! 
_. The Alabafter is firft pounded and-then ‘burnt 5 
when they are to ufe it, they mix it-with Water 
to a due Confiftence, and in lefs than a Quarter 
of an Hour it acquires a Hardnefs little inferior ta 
Stone. The Likenefs which is taken off in this 
_ Way is indeed true, as to the principal diftinguith- 
: ing 


ie. aun iS T ACE Ura RY: 
| ing Features, but it wants thofe delicate Touches 
which give Life and Meaning to the Face. — 
Sect.§. — Buftoes in Wax are taken off in the fame Man- 
Of Figuresner, with Talk, from the Face or other Sub- 
in Wax. je& to be reprefented, and the Concave filled 
with Wax, as the other was with Plaifter of 
Paris :, When they have thus moulded the Figure, 
they paint it from the Life, or according to 
their Fancy. | me 
_ When the Workman defigns any other Figures 
in thefe Materials, he has a Model made of Wood 
by the Carver, of the exact Proportion of the in- 
tended Figure ; from whence he takes the Im- 
_ preffion in the fame Manner as from the Life. If 
his Figure confifts of many involved- Members, 
_ the Figure is divided into Parts, and caft feparate, 
_ which are afterwards joined to make up the whole 
eal yy Sorehiery 1 uh Ss 
TheGenius. As to the Workers in Plaifter of Paris and 
of Worke Wax, it requires neither much Genius, Learn- 
ers in ing, or Ingenuity ; if they do not make their own 
Plaifter Moulds, which none of them are capable of, their 
of Paris Work is merely mechanical, and requires ‘only 
and Wax. Pra&tice to perfe@t them init, § 
‘The Statuary is a genteel and profitable Art, 
and is coming much in Repute in England. We 
have fome tolerable Mafters: Mr. Ry/brack may 


be faid to be eminent in his Way ; and we have — 
fome Engh/b Hands that come little fhort of — 


_. * the Italians, who were formerly more employed 
‘Wages of in our Shops than at prefent: A good Hand may 


the diffe. earn from Forty Shillings to Three Pounds a Week, — 
rent Artifis As to the Journeymen in the Wax and Plaifter 
“Way, they may earn T’wenty or Twenty-Five — 
Shillings ; but a great Deal of Bufinefs is difpatched — 
by a few Hands: I believe this Branch, as it is 


ealily acqnired, may be foon overftocked. eae 
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GOLDSMITH r4t 
» Stueco Workers are propetly a Branch of Seulp-Sxcr. 6, 
ture: They differ only from the Statuary in that Stucco» 
the one reprefents his Pieces of Sculpture in Stone Work. 
and the other in Plaifter, This Branch of Plai- 
{terers is.an ingenious Art, and requires Judgment. 
and Education: It is genteel and profitable, asa 
Workman in this Way is fometimes paid a Gui- - 
neaa Day. | ALN ; 


St GHEE A Pl: RXIX 
Of the Goldfmith, and his Dependants, 


A S the Workers in Metal, efpecially of the finer 
Metals, form fenfible Figures, either by caft- 
ing them in Moulds or forming them with the 
Hammer, they may be reckoned of fome Kindred 
to Sculpture and Statuary, and for: that Reafon I - 
_ range them in this Place. pelgede pee 
The Goldfmith, or, as fome call him, Silver-Secr. 15 
fmith, isemployed in making all manner of Uten- 74¢ Buf- 
fils in thofe rich Metals, either for Ornament or” Y @ 
Ufe, His Work is either performed in the Mould, S74 
or beat into Figure by the Hammer or other En- °?/0¢7" 
gine: All Works that have any fort of Sculpture,/” hadi 
that is, raifed Figures of any fort, are caft in 
Moulds, and afterwards polifhed and finithed, 
Plates or Dithes of Silver are beat out from thin 
flat Plates ; Tankards and other Veffels of that 
kind, are formed of thin Plates fodered together, 
and their Mouldings are beat, not caft. Their | 
_ Bufinefs required much more Time and. Labour 
formerly than at prefent ; they were obliged to 
~ beat their Metal from the Ingot into what Thin- 
nefs they wanted ; but now. there are invented 
| HERPES CHES a RT OE 
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42  GOLDSMIPE : 
» > Blatting!Mills, which reduce their Metal totwhat 
- ‘Thininefs they require, at a very fmall Expence. 
- Bis Ce Thé'Goldfmith makes all his own Moulds, and 
nius and for that Reafon ought to be a good Defigner, 
Qualifca-and have a good Tafte in Sculpture, - He muft:be 
tions, cofiverfantin Alchemy ; that is, in all the Proper- 
tiesof Metals : He mutt know the proper Menftru- 
ums for their Solution, the various Methods of 
extracting and refining them from their Drofs and 
Impurity 5 the Secret of mixing them with ‘their 
proper Alloy: He muft know the various Ways of 
Effaying Metals, and diftinguifhing the real from . ~ 
the fictitious, — Sdchk hE fare OS ph hr yar heey 
From hence it muft be conje€tured’ ‘that’ he 
ought to be pofleffed of a folid Judgment as well 
His Edae #8 4 mechanical Hand and Head. “His Education, 
cation, With refpect to his Bufinefs, does not require to — 
‘be very liberal; a plain Enghjb Education will 
fuffice’; Defigning is the chief Part of his early ~ 
‘Study, previous to his Apprenticefhip: But as his 
. Employment is the moft-genteel of any in the Me- ~ 
chanic Way, and that it requires a large Stock to 
fet him up, I fhould’advife a Youth for this Bu- 
finefs to have fuch an Education as I have de- 
ay fcribed in Chapter XIV. ites a 
"The Goldfmith employs feveral diftinét W ork- 


men, almoft as many as there are different Arti- 


‘cles in his Shop ; for in this great City there are 
‘Hands that excel in every Branch, and are con- 
“flantly employed’ but’ in'that one of which they 
‘are Mafters.” This gives us an Advantage over 
‘many Foreign‘Nations in this Article, as they are 
“obliged to employ the fame Hands in every Branch 
of the Trade, ‘and it is impoffible to expect thata 
“Man employed in fuch an infinite Variety can 
finifh his Work to any Perfe@ion, at'leaft, not 
“fo much as he who is conftantly employed inone | 
“Thing. fe on 
e 
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He employs, befides thofe in his Shop, mini 
Hands without; as firft, the Jeweller, a Branch 
frequently conneéted with that of the Goldfmith; 
who differs only in this, that the one is employ- 
ed.in large Works, and the other only in Toys 
and Jewels, | Re ae 


The Jeweller muft be a. Judge of all manner ofSgor, 2,: 
precious Stones, their Beauties, common Ble- Of she 
mifhes, and their intrinfic Value: He muft not Jewelers 
only know realStones, but fiGtitious Gems, and the 
manner of -preparing them ; his Bufinefs is to tae 2 
them in Rings, Necklaces, Pendants, Ear-Rings, yy Reva 
Buckles of all forts, and in Watches and what-/2"<4##e 

ever Toys elfe are adorned with precious Stones. 

He makes all his own Moulds, and forges all the 

Metal Part of his Work. Their Moulds are ge- 

nerally cut in burnt Bone, into which their Me- 

tal is caft. He ought to be an elegant Defigner, » 
and have a quick Invention for new Patterns, not. 
only to range the Stones'in fuch manner as to give 
‘Luittre to one another, but to create Trade; for 
anew Fafhion takes as much with the Ladies in 
Jewels as any thing elfe: He that can furnith 
them ofteneft with the neweft Whim has the beft 

Chance for their Cuftom, 

A. Jeweller then ought to have a good Eye, to 
-obferve the Flaws and Deceits in Jewels; a nice 
‘Tafte in thofe kind of valuable Trifles, and a me= 
chanical Hand and Head to execute his Defigns, 
His Education may be merely Englifh; I mean, 

“he has no Occafion for any more than that Lan- : 
Guage :#The Sciences are foreign to his Bufinefs. 
Tt requires a large Stock to fet upa Matter ; efpe- 
cially to furnith a Shop: But he that intends to 
“work only for the Shopkeepers, and employ Ap- 
prentices and Journeymen, may begin with very 
‘dittle, and muft be contented with lefs Profit than 
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Their 
Wages. 


~ BURNISHER, &e. 
if he fold to the Wearer. Thefe kind of Piece 
Mafters are paid according to the Work, anda 
Journeyman may earn Twenty or Five and twen- 


; ty Shillings a Week, ) 


Sect. 3. 
Of the 
Swuff-Box 


and Twee- 


The Goldfmith employs the Snuff- Box Maker, 
the Tweezer-Cafe Maker, Silver-Turner, and 
feveral other Branches, which take their Names 
from the Pieces of Work they make: But thefe 


et Cafe and all other come under the general Denomina- 
Maker and tion of the Silverfmith; and perform their Work 


Turner. 


Their 
Wages. 


the fame Way; except the Silver-Turner, of 


whom I fhall take notice when I come to the 


Myttery of Turning in general. A Journeyman 
_in all thefe Branches may earn Twenty Shillings, 


fome Thirty, if they have Knowledge and beftow 


‘Application, 


Sect. 4. | 
Of the 
Burnifber. 
OF Gild- 


ing. 


He employs likewife the Burnifher and Gilder. - 


_Burnifhing is performed with Oil and Whiten, 


and Silver Plate is whitened by boiling itin Water | 
mixed with Salt of Tartar. Gilding is performed — 
with an Amalgama of Gold and Quickfilver ; the 

Gold is heated in thin Plates in a Crucible, and 


when juft enclining to flow, three or four Times 
‘the Weight of Quickfilver is poured upon it, 
which is immediately quenched in Water, and — 
both together becomes a foft Subftance, yielding 
_ to the Touch like Butter. When they intend to 
_ gild, ‘they rub the Subject to be gilded over with — 
Aqua Fortis, and then with their Finger cover it 


over with the Amalgama; when it is all covered 


over and {mooth, they hold it over a Charcoal Fire, _ 


by which Means the Mercury is evaporated, and _ 
the Gold remains upon the Plate; then they 


clean and polifh it, which gives it the Colour — 


they want. 
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Gilding is a very profitable Bufinefs, but dan- 
gerous to the Conftitution ; few of them live long, 
ih Fumes of the Quickfilver affe&t their Nerves, 
and render their Lives a Burthen to them, The 
“Trade is but in few Hands; fome of them Wo- 
‘men, <A quick Hand may-earn from Fifteen Shil- 
lings to a Guinea a Week. ‘Ns 


_The Chafer is another Branch of the Gold-Sect.¢; 
fmith’s Bufinefs ; which is, the raifing of thefeOf the | 
Figures upon the Cafes of Watches, Tweezers, Chafer. | 
and other Toys, which are not caft, but chafed 
or imbofled. The caft Figures sife fharp and 
bold, but the chafed, even of the beft kind, ap- 
pear flat and lifelefs. It is performed thus: A 
Mould is made of Clay, in which the Figures are 
reprefented in the Concave or Sinking in the Clay, 
into which is run Plaifter of Paris; the laft re- 
ceives the Impreffion in the Convex, or has the 
Figures rifing from the Plaifter. The Mould thus ° i 
prepared, a Piece of Plate is beat out very thin of 

the Figure of the Plaifter Mould ; the Convex Side 
of the Plate is neatly polifhed, and then put upon | 
the Mould ; the WV atknian then with fmall In- 

_ ftruments punches down the Plate to the Figures, 
by which Means they appear protuberant upon 
the round Side of the Metal. A Workman in 
this Branch may earn from Twenty to Thirt 
Shillings a Week, according to his Skill and Ap- 
plication ; for they are, for the moft part, paid 
by the Piece. A Youth defigned for this Branch 

ought to have good Eyes: No Strength is re- 
aie but he muft have a good Genius for 

_ Drawing, and ought to be early learned the Prin- 
Ciples of that Art, wing ides 


The Refiner is a diftin@ Branch belonging to Szcr. 6, 
' the Goldfmith’s Trade: Though the Goldfmith Of se 
faa. ob himfelf Refiner. 


m6 GOLD-BEATER.. - 

-—_himfelf knows, or at leaft ought to-know, -how 
to refine his Metals, yet he has more Advantage 
in employing thofe who make it their fole Bufi- 
nefs. They are.employed in feparating Silver 
from Gold; and.other Metals, and reducing them 
to their proper Standard, ‘This requires great 
udgment in Alchemy, and much Praétice to 
become expert in the feveral Proceffés in which 
they are engaged, . No great Strength \is, necef- 
fary ; only found Lungs cannot be -difpenfed 

with: They are fubje&t to Paralytic Diforders, 
from.the Effluvia,of, the great Quantity of Mer- 
cury.they ufe.. The Wages of a Journeyman is 
from Half aCrown to, Three Shillings and .Six- 
FENCE AP av eclice ai-wk.. cls ohal’ Bork Mie apes 
* : ; ‘ Ria, 2 
Secr.7. . The chief Secret of the Gold-Beater’s Art 
Of the confifts, in purifying his Gold and heating Jit 
Go/d- when in thin Plates, before he-begins to hammer 
Beater. it. It is beat with a heavy Hammer between : 
~ Leaves made of Gut, called Gold-Beater’s-Leaf, 
into a Thinnefs furpafling common Apprehenfion, 

The Trade is not over-and-above profitable to 

the Mafter, is very laborious to the Journeyman, 

and requires a Lad to have his Joints. pretty well 

nit before he enters; but his Genius may be'as 

low as can be conceived, ‘The Wages he. earns 
ds much the fame with other common, Trades. 
Aa ihe Hig doe Meta Fen 
Szct.8. . ‘The laft Branch I fhall mention, that has any 

Of the Relation to thefe two capital and much-coveted 
Golifinder. Metals, is that called a Goldfinder, : -Thefe Men * 
-purchafe the Sweepings of the Goldfmith’s shops 
cand Refiners Afhes, or the Rubbifh wherei en 
is fuppofed to have been melted. Thefe Ath Ss 

or Dutt are wafhed with Water from their Im- 
- purities.as much. as-poflible ; then putina Veflel, 
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LACE:-MAN.._ 

ftantly ftirring it about, the Mercury attra&s 
“whatevet Metal isin the Duft : When'they faricy 
the Quickfilver has done its*Office, the Mereut 

is taken’ out and'wafhed, and then diftilled from 
‘the other Metals, which remain at’ Bottom; thefe — 
are melted’ together in'a Lump and carried to the 
‘Refiner, who knows how'to feparate them. ‘There 
are ‘but few~ Mafters th this Way : ‘They take no 
‘Apprentices, “and ufé’only common‘Labourers to 
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wile aD ee per bai ial 
_, Of the Gold and Silver Lace-Man.. 


"[ HE Gold and Silver Lace-Man “may be ef sec. 1, 
“,, teemed of Kin to the Dealers in Metal, His Buf. 
as the greateft Value-of his: Commodity is Metal, 2e/;, 


and that of the moft Precious Sort, The Lace the Furni-- 


‘Shop is. furnifhed with all Sorts of Gold arid Silver tere in bis 
‘Lace, ‘Gold ‘and Silver Buttons; Shapes for Waitt- Sop. © 
‘coats, Lace and Network for Robeings and Wo- °° | 
‘men’s “Petticoats, “Fringes, Bugles, Spangles, 
Plates’ for Embroidery and Orrice, and Bone- 
Lace Weavers, Gold and Silver Wire, Purle, 
Slefy, Twift, &c. A Lace-Man mutt have a well 
ined Pocket to furnith his Shop ; but his Garrets “#* Qua- 
~ may be as meanly equipped as he ‘pleafes: | His “ations. 
‘chief ‘Talent ought to lie in 4 nice Tafte in Pat. 7 
__terns of Lace, ‘&c, He ought to fpeak fluently, 
“thou h not elegantly, to’ entertain the Ladies : 
and to be Mafter of a handfome Bow and Cringe; 
‘fhould be able to hand a Lady to and from: her 
“Coach politely, without being feized with the 
_Palpitation of the Heart at the Touch of a delicate 
4 Mand » a well-turned and much expofed Limb, ‘or 
iat alae Pe RI ck NRE IG & Sea 
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a handfome Face: But, above all, he muft have 
Confidence to: refufe his Goods in’ a ‘handfome 
Manner to the extravagant Beau who never pays, 
and Patience as well as Stock to bear the Delays 
of the fharping Peer, who pays but feldom. | With 
thefe natural, Qualifications, five Thoufand Pounds 
in his Pocket, and a Set of good ;Cuftomers in 
view, a young Man may commence Lace-Man: 
If he trufls moderately, and with Difcretion, lives 
with Oeconomy, and minds “his Bufinefs- more 
than his Miftrefs, he may live to: increafe’ his 
Stock ; but otherwife I know no readier Road to 
. a Jail, and Deftruttion, than.a Lace-Man’s Bu- 
dinefs, ‘ ’ Or Nae * i TP ene, eee, i] ; 3h ae | 
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Sect.2, ‘The Original of his Commodity is Silk ; but 
Of the . we fhall leave that. Branch of his Dependants:to 
Wire its proper Place, The firft Perfon in his Employ 
Drawer. is the Wire-Drawer : He furnifhes him’ ‘with 
...._, Wire of all Dimenfions for Spinning, for Purle, 
The Max. making: Spangles, &c. The Bufinefs of a Wire- 
ner draw- Drawer .is performed thus: If it is Gold Wire — 
ing Wire, is to be drawn, an Ingot of Silver is double gilt, 
-and by the Help.of a Mill is drawn into Wire; 
_the Mill.confifts of a Steel Plate, perforated with 
“Holes of various Dimenfions, and a Wheel which ~ 
“turns the Spindles. The Ingot, which at firftas 
but fall, is paffed through the largeft Hole, and 
_then through one a Degree fmaller, and fo con 
“tinued till it is drawn to the Finenefs it is wanted, 
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SELVER-SPINNER. 
ton-Makers and Embroiderers, The Bufinefs of a 
Wire-Dsawer is purely mechanical; ‘a Hobby- 
Horfe is. capable to execute their Bufinefs, fince 
the whole.of their Work is performed by the En- 
gine, which they have nothing to do but turn 
round; nor are their Engines coftly ; their chief 


Care. is in preferving the Colour of the Metal, to 


__ which.a moift Hand is a yery great Enemy. “The 
are paid fo much an Ounce for their Labour by 
the, Lace-Man, who. furnifhes them with the 


cred 


Plate. They employ but few Hands, and give but 
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"The Wire being once drawn to a proper Fine-Secr, 3: 
nefs, is fent to the Flatting-Mills, where it is Flatsing- 
made flat by pafling between two Rollers, .. Mill. 


voThe Silver by being Hitted is ‘made’ ready for ser, 4: 
‘Spinning, which is performed by Spinners brought Of Sifver 
up to that Bufinefs : It is done ina long Room ; oe “4 
at the.one End of which ftands their Wheel, Spinners. 


& 
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‘smade of Steel; the Spindles are placed on this 


Wheel in the fame manner as thofe ufed in Rope- 


; Walks, or for {pinning Thread for Sail-Cloth ; 
_ pa Thread of Silk is faftened to the End of one of 
¢the,Spindles; one Perfon turns the Wheel, while 
sanother holding the Thread of Silk in one Hand, 
hand the flatted Silver in the other, allows the Sil- 
-Wexr to wind gently about the Silk as it is turned 
_ ,¥ound by the Wheel: In this Manner the whole 
» Thread of Silk is covered, which is rolled upon.a 
-Bottom, and.is now called Silver or Gold Sleyfy. 
+A. moift Hand cannot be employed in this Work ; 
' =jand. it, requires much Care to preferve it from 
_ »tarnifhing,, and much Experience’ to compleat 
the Workman, » Women are employed in this as 
-swell as. Men, and may earn Twelve or Fifteen 
~ehillings a Week honeftly ; but they are much 
i . sas d i 3 7 , given 
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SECT. 5. 


Of the 
Orrice- 
Weaver F 


T heir 
Wages. 


—  ORRECEWEAVER! _ 
given to pilfering the Stuff, and have a Trick of 
moiftening the Silk to make up the, Deficiency.of 
Weight. ‘The Mafter is paid by the Lace-Man 
‘at fo much an Ounce, who generally furnithes 
him with the Matérials,* so.) co) Seat ae 
pig Ve have now prepared this rich Thread, let 
us purfue sits Progrefs till we have gratified the 
Lady’s Pride with Lace or Robeings compofed of 
it::To this purpofe the Lace-Man employs tlie 
Orrice-Weaver, whois an ingenious. T radefman:: 
He underftands: Drawing fo much as to défign up- 
on Paper his own Patterns, wherein are defcribed 
the Figure and Number of Threads to be moved, 
in order to raife it on the Lace. There are fome 
Worknien of this Trade who can neither draw 
their’ own Patterns, nor put the Work. into, the 
Loom, though they can work it after it has been 
put infor them; but thefe are efteemed but ‘half 


oe -¥ 


“Tradefmen. ‘Their Figures are raifed by the 


fame Principles that the Damafk or Silk Weavers 
work, and their Loomsare conftru€ted much in the 


fame Manner,* making Allowance for the Large- 


nefs and Smallnefs of the Work ; and both are fo 
perplexed, that the Reader would reap, but little 


Benefit from a Defcription. without/a Plate or 


“Model, which is inconfiftent with the Defign of 
our Undertaking. The Mafter Orrice- Weaver 
weighs out his Silk and Silver to his Men, who 


little Opportunity of ftealing from him’; |but they 
“may from one another : yet I have always heare, 


that there is fearce fuch a Thing to be heard of 
“in the Trade.as a Pilferer. ‘They are-paid! at fo 


‘are obliged to return the fame Weight in’ Work ~ 
or Cuttings: If a Matter iscautious, they have but — 


4 


‘much a Yard according to thé Pattern, ‘and gene- 


rally earn Fifteen or Eighteen Shillings. a Week, 
if they have an eafy Job, and refrain, the Ale- 
; tae . houfe, — 
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BONE4DACE MAKER, Agr 

*houfe, theBane of mivft London Workmens It. 

‘requires alively Apprehenfion, to make a com- 

‘pleat Workman in this’Trade, and he muft- not 

be of aweakly Conftitution ;. for the Weight they 

are obliged to move with the Treadles, require a 

greater Degree of Strength than Weavers em- 

‘ployed’in the Manufacture of coarfer Materials; 

-a dry cold Hand, free from Sweat,. is likewife ab- 

-folutely neceflary ; becaufe if they tarnifh their 

oW ork,. fo as'to put it paft,Sale, they are obliged 

‘to pay for the Stuff and lofe their Labour ;.The 

_ “Cleaneft Hand that. is, tarnifhes, in fome meafure’; 
-butithey have’a Method. of reftoring, the Glofs, 

df it is‘not teo much fpoiled,, . wie pet 


~The Bone-Lace Maker: is. another Servant of sper. 6, 
the'Lace-Man. ‘Their Work is not performed.in Of the 

_ the Loom, ‘but wrought by» Hand. in different Bone- Lace 
‘Parts, and'put together on a Pillow, in the Man- Maker. ° 
‘ner that Thread-Lace'is. made. The Ground j 
Work of fome of their Patterns are made by Or- 

“rice- Weavers, and afterwards ornamented by the 
Bone-Lace Maker. He ought to be a good Pat- 

tern-Draughts- Man, -as' the Beauty. of ‘his Work 

“depends upon the Richriefs and: Variety of the Fi- 
‘gures, We’are but Bunglers in this Art in Eyg- 

“land; the French Point de Efpagn beats all our 

‘Performances in that Way. “They not only ex- 

“eel us in this, but in Orrice-Lace : ‘They have a 

“Method of giving a lively rich Look to mere Tri- 

les: Our Enghjh Lace is much richer in Metal, 

but fill the French Lace has a richer Afpe& till you 

come to weigh it. “They exceed usin Colour; but 

this I take to be owing to our Climate, which is 

“moifter‘than’ theirs, and confequently finely po 

‘Nithed Metals or Goods of that Fabric mutt tarnifh 

here’ fooner than in France, though the Work- 

‘man’s Skilbfhould’be equal 


ie BUTTON: MAKER. 
Seer. 7.“ The Button’ Maker, *Imean ‘ the»Silvers and 
The Silver Gold Button-Maker, is the next humble Servarit 
and Gold of the Lace-Man.; the LacesMan“furnifhes him 
Button “with all Materials for his Buttons, except Moulds, 
Maker, and buys them of him when done.’ The Silver and 
Gold Buatton-Maker is a pretty ingenious Bufi- 
nefs: He muft have a Fancy and Genius: for 
“inventing new Fafhions ; a-good Eye, as his Bu- 
finefs is poreing, and a clean'dry Hand,» It /re- 
ie no great Strength, ‘and°is ‘followed ’by 
Women as well as Men; which has reduced: the 
“Trade to fmall Profits; anda’ {mall Share»of 
Reputation ; ~ the’ Women’ are generally ‘Girt 
Drinkers, and, confequently, bad’) Wives ; *this 
makes them poor, and, to get fomething to keep 
Soul and Body together, work-for a'mere Trifle, 
and hawk their Work about to the Trade at an 
© *o Under-Price, after théy have cheated’ the Lace- 
Man of his Stuffs. This has reduced the Craft to 
“a very low Ebb ; however, a good: Workman, if 
he can get Employ among the Crowd, may earn 
"Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Week. 9) oom 
Sect.8, The Lace-Man employs, befides the Craft 
The Span- abovementioned in the Metal Way; the Spangle, _ 
gle, Bugle Bugle, and Button-Ring Maker. ‘The ‘Spangles 
and But- and Plate Figures in Embroidery are made’ of 
ton-Ring Gold or Silver Wire, ' firft twifted round°a ‘Stick 
Maker. of the Bignefs.they want the Spangles, &%c. tobe 
ian made of ; then they are cut off in Rings and flatted 
upon an Anvil, with a Punch andthe Strokevof a 
heavy Hammer, ‘The “Anvil ‘is‘made of Iron, 
fixed in a large Block of Wood bound*round with 


Tron Hoops; the Face of itis of *cafe-hardenéd 


Stee], nicely ‘polifhed “and perfe€lly flat 5 * the. 
Punch is nine Inches long,’and about afiInch over 


in the Face, ‘which is likewife’ of ‘cafe-hardened 


Steel, flat and‘curioufly polifhed 5a Frame*of Iron 


iS 


* 
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-EMBROIDERER: - 


‘is.saifed from: the Block over the Anvil,.which _ 
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‘fupports, the Punch.: .When.the Workman :is, to.. ie oe 


amake Spangles,. Rings-for Bu tton $4 or, other Plate | 


Figures, | he»places, the Rings above deferibed,. up- 
on the Anvil under, the Punch.;: then, with both 


‘Hands, gives a {mart and fudden Blow with the. 


Hammer, which flatsithe Wire Rings into the 
Shapeiof: Spangles, <%c. Ifthe Anvil or Punch is 
not hiardeaed to.an-equal ‘Temper, either of them 
‘gives. way to the Metal and the Work is {poiled ; 
-of if they.are-not truly polifhed, the Spangles want 
their proper Glofs,..in which. their chief Beauty 
confifts, Note, .When we fpeak of Gold Wire 
din-all thefe’ Branches, we mean only Silver double 
gilt, and. drawn after.the Manner defcribed in the 


+ 


Section-of Wire-Drawers... 


-9o The, Fringe,: Frog,) and Taffel. Maker is likes sger. g: 
‘wife, employed bythe, Lace-Man,.. Some of | the The Fringe, 
‘Button-Makers. perform the Work; but it. is Frog, and 
chiefly donesby Women,.upon the Hand, who Tafel 
make a very handfome Livelihood of it, if they are Maker. 


not initiated into the Myftery of Gin-Drinking. 


5 » Embroiderers may be.reckoned among the De- alec 
peodants of)the Lace-Man; as in his Shop the of Em- 
igreateft, Part of their rich Work is vended, and he broidery. 


furnifhes them) with all\Materials for their Bufi- 
me; It is chiefly performed by Women; is an 
ingenious, Art, .requires a nice.'Lafte in Drawing, 
a bold Fancy to'invent-new Patterns, and a clean 
Hand to fave their Work from tarnifhing. — Few 
of othe, Workers at prefent can Draw, they have 
their,Patterns ; from. the Pattern-Drawer,, who 
mut likewife draw.the.Work itfelf, which they 
only fillup, with | 


. Gold and Silver, Silks or Wore 
feds, according, to.its Ufe and Nature.. We are 
fax from excelling in this. Branch of Bufinefs in 
ae ! e) England 


% 
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34 LIVERY-LACE WEAVER. 
England : The Nuns in Foreign Countries far ex- 
‘ceed any thing we can perform. We make forie 
good Work ; but fall fhort of the bold Fancy in 
“French and Stalian Embroidery: This 1 take to 
‘be chiefly owing to the Want of a Tafte for Draw- 
ing in the Performers ; they may go on in a dull 
‘beaten Traét, or fervily/imitate a Foreign Pat- 
tern, but know not how to advance the Beauty - 
of the old or ftrike out any new Invention worth 
Notice. An Embroiderer' ought to Havée-a Tafte 
for Deligning, and a juft Notion of the Principles 
of Light’and Shade, to know how to range their 
‘Colours in’ a‘ natural Order, make them refle@: 
“Upon one another, and the whole to reprefent the 


- 


Figure in its proper Shade, vik di at 


‘Secr,11._ “The Lace-Man employs alfo the Livery-Lace- 
The Lis’ Weaver; whofe Work is performed’ in a Loom - 
wvery-Lace formed upon the fame’ Principles with that of the 
Weaver, Orrice-W eaver; his chief Talent lies in reprefent- 
ing Coats of Arms upon Lace, and difpofing his 

‘Colours according to the Diftin€&tion of Noblemen 

and Gentlemen’s Liveries. He differs in ‘nothing 

from the Incle and Tape Weaver, but, that the 

one reprefents Figures upon his Work, and the 

other plain: ‘Their Looms are’ the fame, and 

“with a little Pra€tice each may execute the other’ 

Work ; but of thefe under their proper Head: 4 
‘Livery-Lace-W eaver is a pretty good Bufinef, “a 
Journeyman may earn from Twelve to Fifteen 
Shillings a Week. It requires little Strength'and 
a tolerable Share of Ingenuity, © 9°) 8 
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Ma OVO Mal Py oC, : 
Of ARCHITECTURE, and thofe employed in 
RB oe oat Brame) bev a vs, 
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pearl grow X, ' ‘ ke 
i eaiigraae pane is the Art of building Houfes, Srcr. 15 
‘Palaces, and other Edifices: It differs from Of Archi- 
Fortification, as that is the Art of building Caftles se@ure. 
and Places of: Defence. The firft relates to Do» 
mefti¢ Buildings, and the other to War and Pub- | 
lic Defence,’ It is reckoned. one.of the Liberal 
Arts: Its Ufe is univerfal, and the Profits arifing . - 
from it are very confiderable, 


. The Archite& is the Perfon who draws theSecr. 2. 
Defign and Plan of a Palace, or other Edifice’; Of the | 
where he defcribes, in'Profile, the whole Building, Archited. 
in all its proportional Dimenfions; every Mem- 

ber of the Building ‘is‘exa@ly delineated ; all. its 
Ornaments ‘ranged: in their proper Order; and 
“every Part: of the Edifice ‘appears to the Eye in 
‘Miniature in the fame Difpofition as they are in- 
“tended in the real Work.» Befides this Plan he 
) prnierel forms a’ Model in Wood; with the fame 
Exaétnefs as before; both which gives his Em- 

ployer a diftinét View of the Defign, When the 
Employer has' fixed upon a Plan, ee then agree 
‘upon the Price, and the Architeét either under- 


_ takes the whole Work, for a certain Sum, or is 


paid for fuperintending the Work only ; in either 
Cafe all the Workmen are generally of his own 
‘chufing, and fuch as he believes capable of exe- 
~cuting their feveral Branches in the propofed 
bMRorkes shi98 Jo vy 
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General There are: particular’ Rules in Archite@ture?. 
Rules in to determine. the’ Proportion ‘every Part of ix 
Architec- Building: ought to have to all the other Mem- 
ture, and bers, contributing to the Beauty, Uniformity, 


Qualifica- and Strength of the Work. ‘Thefe: Rules the 
tions of an Archite& mult be perfeQly Mafter of, as likewife 
Architede. of the feveral Ornaments with which the Edi- 
fices are cecorated ; fuch as Columns, Pilafters, 
Mouldings, Sculpture, and Statues. . ‘There are 

five Orders of Architecture, diftinguifhed by thefe 

feveral Columns,: wiz. Dorick, sIonick, “Tufcan, 
Corinthian, and Compofite;, thefe> five. Orders 

have each’ their: diftiné Dimenfions and Orna- 

ments, in the due ranging of which confifts) the 
Architeét’s Tafte. A Man may underftand.all 

the Mechanic Rules of Architecture, and yet have 

no more Tafte in Building than‘a blind Man of 
Colours :. He is. juft like a Perfon: who has.a good 

‘Moice, and knows all ‘the Rules. of -Mufic. but 

wants an Ear... An Archite& ofthis. Stamp is 

able to execute a Plan ready drawn, or imitate a 
Building ready raifed ;. but when Situation, or 

any other Circumftance obliges him. to alter. his 
‘Dimenfions, he is-at.a Lofs ; he:either crowds.the 
Building with Ornament, . leaves. it: naked, ..or 

. ©. ‘ranges the whole in fuch'a perplexed Order, | that 
». + erther Uniformity or Variety is wanting, onnéi- 
“ether can be difcovered without the Scale andeCom- 
ipaitess 6! sh Sie) Yay Bagg Bde 

-- This Tafte ought to be, in fome meafure, na- 

tural; but it is to be acquired by Travel, anda 

careful Study of the Works of the: moft celebrated 
‘Mafters, and: the moft remarkable Buildings:in 

Europe. In his Travel he ought not only:tocon- 

fider the Beauty and Regularity. of sthe=Buildings 

‘he meets with, ‘but their Situation 5° forva Build- 

_ Ing may be regular in.itfelf, yet appearaukwatd 

in fome certain Situations y iedan eS 

weyeze 9 - : arge ( 
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large Area, though never fo regularly. difpofed, 
looks little and» mean; and a large Houfe ina 
imall confined: Profpect: appears heavy and Jum- 


Architecture. We need’ only take a View of 
St, Paul’s-Church or the: Mdanfion- Houfe for an’ 
Example of the laft; where, though the Build- 
ings may be’ fuppofed: regular in all their. Mem- 
bers, yet to the:Eye they appear heavy and lifes 
lefs, by the Confinement of the Situation. . An 
Architect, before he defigns, his Building, ought 
to chufe’ a commodious Situation, anfwerable to ~ 
the Dignity of the propofed Edifice ; or, if he is 
confined to a certain Spot:of Ground, muft adapt 


the Building to that Situation, fo that both. may _ 


cerrefpond. | iA} Torah et 
__ An Architeé properly ought to be 6f no other 
Employ; but muft bea Judge of Work, and how 
far itis executed to his Defign, --He muft know 
all: the Secrets of the Bricklayer, Stone-Mafon, 
Carpenter, Joiner, Carver, and all other Branches 
employed in building and finifhing a Houfe; He 
ought to: be acquainted with all the Principles of 
their feveral Arts, anda Judge of the Materials 
each ufesin his Way. ° © 


os) HisoEducation: ought ‘to be Liberal, and his fits Ce 
Head Mathematically and Geometrically turned: nius and 
-He.muft be-very well verfed in the Theory and Educatiaz: 


_Pradtice of Figures ; but, above all, eminent.in 
_. Defign and Invention : All which, as I have hinted 
‘above, muft be. improved by Travel into Coun- 
tries where there are better Judges of Archite¢ture 
_ than we ; at leaft, tofuch whole Tafte this Nation 
-deems'moit inclinable to follow.’ The Bufinefs is 
~ profitable ; ‘few Men who have gained any Repu- 
tation but have. made good Eftates ;, Though I 
« fcarce know of ,any in England who have had an 
“Education regularly defiened for the Profeffion. 


Bricke . 


pith, though done to the moft accurate Rules of © °° 


STONE-MASON. 
Bricklayers, Carpenters, &c. all commence Archi- 
tects ; efpecially in and about London, where there 
{go but few Rules to the building of a City-Houfe, 

“There appears now andithen a Man eminent in 
this Way ; but an Inigo “fones is fcarce to be met 
SDAIN GAL PCr ay te 
_ This'is the general Bufinefs of an Archite& ; 
“who appears to be a very ufeful Subje&, from the 
| Number of Trades that depend and are employed 
by him, The Stone-Mafon, Bricklayer, *Car- 
penter, Joiner, Plaifterer, Carver, and feveral De- 
hominations of Smiths, Houfe-Painters, Glaziers, 
&c, muft pay court to the Architeét: And of 


-thefe we fhall fpeak feparately, | 7 © 


Sect. 3. © “The Stone-Mafon is employed in cutting Storie 

Of the for building and ornamenting : He is acquainted. 

Stone- with all the Orders of Architectute, can cut each 
Mafin.  diftin& ‘Column or Pilafter, and ‘cBarge them 

| with their proper and peculiar Capitals and Orna- 

ments: He knows how to cut all the Cornifhes, 

Mouldings, and other Decorations from the Archi-~ 

tect’s Plan, He is not only employed in cutting 

the Stones in their proper Figures and Dimen- 

‘tions, but in laying them, and building the Stone- 

Work of the-whole Building : On this Account, 

he is Judge of all Kind of Cements, and the Se- 


eret of preparing them for Ufe, ~ bigot 

His Genius ‘The Stone- Mafon ought to be of.a robuft Con- 
and Confi- ftitution ; His Work requires Strength as weil as 

tution, Ingenuity: He muft have fo much Judgment as 

_to take in a large Compafs of Figures; Geome- _ 

try 1s,abfolutely neceflary ; he muft learn Defign- 

ing, and to draw all the five Orders of Architec- 

_ture, according to their feveral Proportions ; his _ 

Skill’ in. Drawing is likewife employed in taking 

down with his Chalk upon the Block of ‘Stone, . 

from the Architedt’s Plan, the Out-lines of any” 

so” iiaadlatiieper sp ta. stl vee Fipalesa 
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BRICKLAYER, 159 
Figure, Moulding, or Scroll, that istobecut: ~ 
In a word, without Drawing and Figures he can- 
not make a Stone-Mafon, unlefs he is to be em= 
ployed only in cutting and fquaring Flag-Stones. 
. tis an ingenious genteel Craft, and not unpro- 
fitable. “The Matter may be ranked among the 
firft Rank, of Tradefmen ; and the Journeyman, Theiy 
‘when employed, makes Three Shillings a Day, or Wages. - 
at leaft Half a Crown; but they are idle about 
four Months of the Year, unlefs they have fome 
Skill in Sculpture, in which, they may be employ- 
eiiallthe Year. | sasish te name Ct rps 


The Bricklayer comes. next under our Confi-s RET.4. 
deration. He differs from the Stone-Mafon as The Brick 
much ‘as his Materials ; his Skill confifts, confi: layer, 
dering him as a mere Bricklayer, only in ranging 
his Brick even upon the Top of one another, and 
giving them, their proper Beds of Cements:; for it 
is fuppofed, the Architect direéts him in every 
thing. relating to Dimenfions, But a -Mafter- 

_ Bricklayer. thinks himfelf capable.to raife a Brick- 

Houfe without the Tuition of an Archite&: And 

in Town they generally know the juft Propor- 

tion of Doors and Windows, the Manner of car- 

tying up Vents, and the other common Articles 

ina City-Houfe, where the Carpenter, by the 

Strength of Wood, contributes more to the ftand- 

ing ef the Houfe than all the Bricklayer’s Labour. 

He works by the Yard ; that is, is paid by the 

Employer fo much for every Yard of Brick= 

Work, either with or without. the Materials; 
and is a very profitable Bufinefs ; efpecially if they 

"confine themfelyes to work for others, and do 
‘hot launch out out into Building-Projeéts of their 

own, which frequently ruin them: It is no new 
Thing in London, for thofe Mafter-Builders to 
build theméelyes out of their own Houfes, and 
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CARPENTER. 


“fix themfelves “in Jail with their own Materials, 


‘A Journeyman- Bricklayer has commonly Half a 
Crown a Day, and the Foreman of the Work 


may have Three Shillings, or perhaps a Guinea a 


Week: But they are out of Bufinefs for five, if 


not fix Months in the Year ; and, in and about 
etddt ata a than one Third of the other 
rs oh oe ee eee SY ates Paces UR EYEd 65 sey eee PF a 
1X, hs : : ed “4 ; a 
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Sect.c. The Carpenter is the ext Perfon “of Confe- 
The Houfe-quence in the Employ of the’Archite&t. .'The 
Carpenter. Carpenter is employed in the Wooden-Work, © 


| His Bufi- 


mt fs. 


from the Foundation to the Top. In Works 
_ where the Foundation is fuppofed foft, the Car- 


nter drives Piles down to fupport the Edifice. 
‘Brick-Works. he places Bearers, where the 
chief Weight of the Building lies: He Jays the - 
Joifts, Girders, and Rafters in Flooring, and 


when the outward Cafe is built, he puts onthe ~ 
- Roof and prepares it for the Slater. ‘This’ is ‘the 


Talents. 


proper Bufinefs of a Houfe-Carpenter. He ought 
to have a folid Judgment in Matters of this Kind, 
to be able to act not only by the common mecha- 
nical Principles of his Art, but to ftrike out of — 


_ the common Road when the Cafe requires it; as 


. it frequently does in propping of old decayed 
_ Buildings: Strength is the chief of his Study, and 
- to difpofe his Work in fuch a Manner as that © 


which is defigned for the Support of a Building 


anst 


may not, by its Weight, overturn it. It requires — 


a ftrong robuft Body and hail Conftitution. He 
- muft read Enghfh, write a tolerable Hand, and | 
know how to Defign his Work. He muft under- 


Wages. 


— . at 
set 


tion of Solids and Superficies. This Bufinefs is by — 
no means defpicable in refpeét to its Profits ;° The 
Mafter is paid fo much for his Stuff by the Foot, 
and he and his Men fo much a Day for ge La- 

our. 


-. ftand as much Geometry as relates to Menfura- 
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- bour! The Journeyman has from Twelve to Fif- 
__. teen Shillings a Week, Bi cet ¢Y gre 


<The Joiner is the next Servant of the Architect 3Secr. 6. 
and is generally the fame Perfon with the Car- The Joiner. 
“enter: However, as a Joiner, he is employed 
4p making Doors, laying Floors, preparing the His Bufi- 
Ceilings for the Plaifterer to nail his Laths on ; in finefi. 
dividing the Houfe with Partitions, and Wainf- 
scoting the feveral. Apartments, . As’ a Joiner’s . 


» Work» requires a nicer Hand, and a greater Zp/pnps, 

_ .»Tafte in Ornament, his Bufinefs, requires that he: 

~Mhould be acquainted with Geometry and Men- 
~ furation; and, in. thefe Refpe&ts, an accurate 
-Accomptant: It requires Labour in the Execu- 
tion, and is attended with proportional. Profit ; 
> the Mafter works for fo much a Yard fquare, and 
| pays his Journeymen generally Half a Crown a 
» Day ;: but in Piece or Jobbing -Work charges 
«Three Shillings. to his Employer: He fometimes 
lets out Work to his Journeymen by the Piece or 
~Yard, allowing him proportionally lefs than he 
charges himfelf, Of thefe Jobs an induftrious 
' Workman generally makes more than by Day- 
YV ages; perhaps, becaufe he applies clofer than if 
| working for a Mafter. There are tew Joiners 
«but pretend to be Carpenters, fo vice verfa 3 but. 
~ fome Hands excel more in the one than the other, 
and are efteemed according as the Matter-Builder 

/ Wantsthem, | ? 

_ _ Both Carpenters and Joiners are Undertakers in 
_ Building as well as the Mafter-Brickla ers and 
are liable to fplit upon the fame Rock of uilding- 
4 Projeats : But a Gentleman who wants to build 
4 With Security as well as Beauty, would do well | 
Mot to truft entirely to their DE orig. 08 | 


M Uh pay he 


Wages. | 
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SEcT. 7. 
Of the 


Plaifterer white-wathing the Ceiling, and-fuch Part of the _ 
‘Walls as fequire ity or-are mot to be-wainfcoted : 
-He firft nails onthe Laths upon the Ceilings, upon 
whichhe laysa Coat of ;Clay,, mixed with Flair, 
-or Hay 5 over which, when dry, he lays a Coat 


 mefie 


PLAISTERER. 
The Plaitereniis.the next Perfon ‘called, to.fit 
up the Houfe’: He is employed, in plaiftering and 


of fine Plaifter.. He is attended when plarftering 


by a Labourer, who holds. the Plaifter,up to him 


son a Hod ; he takes it off the Hod-with a Trowel, 
like that ufed by. the Bricklayer, anddays it up- 


onva Trowel peculiar to his Bufinefs 3; which is 


‘Back of it inftead.of. the End, This he holds in 
his Right Hand, and with it lays the Plaifter upon 


the Lath, and makes it lie equal and fmooth, | ._ 


The Mane For Walls and Mouldings he ufes another kind 


mer of 
finifping 
plaiftered 
Floors. 


of Plaifter, efpecially for Walls. that, are, to. che - 


done in Plaifter,; commonly called Stucco: This 
is prepared.only of Stone-Lime and, two or three 


Parts Sand, according as the Lime is of Strength, 


or as the Work is to be finfhed, If the Work is 


defigned to be plain, there is a, Coat- of Mortar 


Jaid on rough ;,. that is permitted. to dry ; When 


sthe Workman raifes his Stile,..that, is, laysva 


~ Quantity of Plaifter at equal Diftances along, the 
~. sHeight of his Front, -he makes thefe as equal as 
he can by the Eyes then applys_ his, Level,»and 
-cwhere he finds.a-Deficiency he. fupplies it,.ywaith 


-Plaifter, This Part of the Work. is.allowed:to © 
vdry:.;, then he fills up the Diftances. between with — 


Plaifter, as near to the.Level.as he.can judge — 
by his Eye; but to prevent all Miftakes he takes — 


a Piece of thin Deal, whofe Edge is true, and ha- 
. ving thrown, Water.on the new-laid Plaifter, ap- 


plies one, End of this Ruler.to, the firft,Sle,,.and — 


_ tbe other upon the fecond, or as many /as.it will 


axeach, beginning at thé Top of the Front, ri : 
, ing 
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‘fing it gently to the Wall, and holding it equal to 

‘the Stiles, ‘he ‘pulls itvalong the Work: As the 

Stiles were before ‘level, the Ruler: carries along 

‘with it'as much as is/above the: Level; and what 

as below ithe fills up with Plaifter; and applies the 

‘Ruler ‘again’ till the whole appears {mooth ;- over 

‘this there is laid two thin Coats more, the laft al- 

‘ways thinner than the former. When the laft Coat 

ds near dry, it receives the laft Floating, Water 

‘is thrown upon the Front’ to moitten it, and the ian 1X 
“Ruler ‘is applied all over i till nothing remains but 

“@ plain Superficies, * Mouldings ‘and other Orna~ 
‘ments are ‘put upon the Fronts” of -Houfes, only 

“by laying on Plaifter to the Height of the'deligned « 
“Figures; then running a: Mould of Wood over 
them of the Shape of the intended Decorations. 

‘This is the Method in which the Stucco Fronts, 

Ge, are performed, | They appear very agreeable 

“to the Eye; and if the Workman does Juftice in 

“the” Materials,’ is not fparing in different: thin 
Coats, ‘and the Brick-Work found upon which it 

“is laid, it may laft as‘long as fome foft Stone, 

| The’ Plaifterer’is always White-wather, and 
for that and his other Work is paid by the Yard. 
“It is avery profitable Bufinefs to the Mafter 3 and 

“the Journeyman earns the: common Wages, from 7pcir 
-"Twelve'to Fifteen'Shillin gsa’ Week, lt requires Pages, 
a ftrong Arm, as ‘they are obliged to work much 

_ above Hand and they ought not to be dull of 
 - Apprehenfion, ‘if they are to be employed in the 

- Plaifter Way. ‘They are out of Bufinefs about 
~ four Months, except in: Jobbing, sis Ey 


"We have employed Carpenters; Joiners, and 

“Plaifterers: Ie ‘is time to call for the’Glazier toSecr. &, 

. keep ‘out the ‘Cold and Damp from the new: fur- The Gla- 

“nithed’ Work, “His Bufinefs confifts but in few zier. 

pee hig B07 S OME, 8G, Go BNE ae! 25) yr -. Articles ; His Buf- 
neft. 
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164 HOUSE-CARVER. 

! Articles; This Branch was more employed before 
the Invention of Safhes than now ; if our Houfe 
is fafhed, he has only to put in, the Pains; He 
cuts the Glas, with a. {malf Diamond, fixed. in 
the End of .a Pencil, and fixes them with Putty, 
made, of Whiting and Linfeed Oil; but.as to the 
Garret. Windows, we muft have Iron Frames 
made by the Smith, into which the Glazier puts 
the Glafs with Lead ; Lead is drawn, for their 
Ufe through an. Engine, which prepares it for 
them ready to cut into Lengths and fodered toge- 
ther; He buys the Glafs from the Glafs-Houfe 
in Chefts, and his,Profits arife from the Difference 

Abilities. between the buying and felling Prices... This 
Branch of Mechanics requires neither great 
Strength, nor much Ingenuity ; and it is, in fact, 
but a poor Bufinefs : The Journeymen, however, 

‘Ybeir earn the common Wages of a Dozen Shillings, 

Wages. They are fubje@ to the Palfey more than any 
other Trade, except the Gilders and Plumbers, 
from the much handling of Lead: Whether. it is 
the Fumes of the Soder or. handling their Putty. 
that occafions this Diforder, I cannot determine 5 
but I am apt to conjecture it is. more owing to the 
White-Lead they ufe than to any thing elfe,...... 


 Sect.9. The Houfe-Carver muft: next. be. employed. 
The Houfé- This Tafte of Carving has of late Years prevailed: | 
Carver. much, It is a genteel Profeflion, .and.is properly; 
a Part of Sculpture ; only Carvers in Wood are; 

not fo much efleemed as thofe in Stone 3, as theirs 
Materials are not fo durable, and confequently, — 

His Ge. not fit for lofty Subjects... The Carver muft have” 
nivs and @ Natural Genius for.the Art; he ought to be,; 
Education.in-fome meafure, born a Carver... As foon,as.they 
| firft. Dawnings of. this, Inclination .appears,in, a, 
Youth, he ought to be fet to, Drawing, and.kept. — 

at it as long as his Apprenticethip lafts. His Edu 

: Se te Cleiigale dmg epuposi bon eee 


ation ay be only’ Engl, Writing, and Ac 


for fomething of this kind ; he, to make the 
moft of it, employs fuch Hands as can give him a 
flight Flourith for his Money ; no matter how it 
itis done, | Therefore it is not neceflary to fpend 
much Time or Money to. acquire this fuperficial 
kind. of Carving: The Tafte is now for’ fome- 
thing light and eafy ; that is, as Ba YES in the 
REHERSAL fays, § omething that any bedy may do 
eafily, And ‘it‘is likely to continue fo, till the 
Gentry acquire a Tafte themfelves in the Liberal 
Arts, and give a Price and Encouragement to in- 


genious Artifts, 


As I intend this Honfe fhould be finifhed in Sect, 10, 
‘Pafte, fo I mutt have Iron- Rails without, and The Gate 
Tron-Banifters in the Grand Stair- Cafe: There- and Paii- 

_ fore I muft employ a Smith acquainted with this/adeSmith. 
Branch of Bufinets, The Black-Smith is the 
moft comprehenfive Branch of all the Mechanic 

| Prades 5 all‘other Arts depend upon him in fome 


meafure : “And,°as there is a vat Variety in the 
Work they ‘are employed in}'fo there are almoft 

as many different Species of Smiths: But I want 

at prefent only a Gate-Smith 3 I fhall employ the 
reft in their hath -“Phis Branch is abundantly His Buf- 
daborious, and requires great Strength of Body, as%/i and 
os mi M3 well Serius. 
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as to be able to Defign his own ' 


EVE 


‘fersie, without fo much Knowledge of Drawing 


? 
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Sret.1t. I muft next employ the Lock-Smith, for Locks 


Way, 
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- shad been ‘confirmed to. me by tepeated Exper 
>. ments, ‘I fhould have believed it a Contradiction 
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Wages, 


2 Week, and is pretty'conftantly employed, if he 
Pas Diferetion not ‘to play away his Tune, 
Si he el Ys yee ests bey wee x Sus 

> ~ We have faid fomething of moft of the Trade gop, 12, 
. dnen_ employed by the Architeét, except the or she 
““‘Timber-Merchant ; who is either employed: by fiber. 


or furnifhes Materials to the Carpenter, and other Merchant. 


Ww orkmen under him. ‘The “Timber- Merchant 
sigiebet lis is the Importer of ‘Timber from abroad. 
y inthis own Bottoms’ He is furnithed with Deal 
from Norway, ‘either in Logs or Planks ; with 
TONG Gy) ME ng ges GE LI ph Mees an a me 
| fae Wain{coat from Stweden and fome from 
the Counties in’ re ath ‘with Mahogony from 
“Pe OR bi tee LL eagle : aa Vise ke '8)) r 
‘amaita’; with Walliut-Tree from Spain, Thefe 
mesinend Ss te bovailod sr usd Fete he 
@3 : begat, 


he fells to the Carpenter, Joiner, and Cabinet+: 
Maker’at confiderable Profit. It requires'no ver? 
inconfiderable Stock to fet up'a Timber-Merchant;: 
he muft always have a large Stock by him in ‘his’ 
_ Yards, and give confiderable Credit to the Mafter- 
> he OME: emma SOLE ROA, 10. Scie att & 

_., A Merchant in this Way ought not only to bea: 

“ Judge of Timber, but muft know the Commodi-- 
ties that are to be fent from hence to thofe Coun-. 
tries from whence he has his Timber; though’ 
the Ballance of Trade with moft of thofe Places: 
is againft us, and we are obliged to remit the Dif- 

‘ference between the Value of the Goods they | 
fend us and thofe we take from them in Bills of 
Exchange. The Swedes and Norweigians {carce’ 
take any thing: from us but ready Money ; we? 
fend them fome fmall Quantities of Woollen Ma-* 

» nufaéture,- Manchefter Goods, Soap, ‘Tobacco,: 
and Sugar; we formerly ufed to ferve them with 
Laft-India Goods ; but as they have now Coms* 
panies and Colonies of their own, their Demand 
from us is but fmall. _ Si Aig TD AR OO FR 1B. 
- A Youth defigned for this Trade does not re- 
quire an over-and-above fertile Genius ; Sagacity 
will ferve inftead of Wit, and his Knowledge may? 
‘be confined to Figures and: Merchants- Accounts::* 
A good Hand in Writing is neceflary to all who 
are to be admitted into the Merchant’s Counting= 
Houfe: But as Iam to treat of Merchants in a 
particular Chapter, I fhall fay no more‘here of this . 

gh. Species of themes ioe) oe gw palde ry ane wey 
_. Every Man who keeps a Timber-Yard is not'a _ 


nome gk Wd 


-'Timber-Merchant, nor. the‘ Perfon I have been 


‘defcribing ;.moft of the Timber- Yards, efpecially _ 

’ ~ *atthe Court End of the Town, are kept by Care 
-openters. or Mafter-Builders)’ “Thefe “buy” their 
~~ "Timber, from the Importer, and retail it to the 
~ Trade 5 and dnp this reipedR hve! cats, IIe 
pak | ep i By bol 


bh ~ ty 
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der a Merchant of Old Shoes...) . ., 


turns out a very profitable Branch. 


TRRAVEROUR airy  16q 
to the Name.of Timbér-Merchant thanthe Vint-~ 
ner to that.of a Wihe- Merchant, except we were > 
to follow, the Cuftom of France, who ftyle.a Cob-.. 


We f 
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apparent, and-the. Nature ‘of it obvious to every Of the 


body. It requires. great Strength and ‘but little Paviour. 


Ingenuity :; A: Journeyman earns,Twelve or Fif- 
teen Shillings a-Week ; but their Employment is. 


very: precarious, > | 


“The Brick-Maker’s Bufinefs is by fome notSecr. 14. 
reckoned a very reputable Employment; efpe-Of tee 
cially to be Journeymen, if they can properly be Brick- — 
called fo; who are paid by the Mafter at fo much 4/a4er. 
a Thoufand, ‘according to the different Sorts they. 
makes’. There are ten cr a dozen different Sorts 
of ‘Tiles and Bricks, differing in Figure or Size ;. 
for:-which the Workmen have fet Prices. It is a 


. very laborious Bufinefs, and though they take no. 
Apprentices, they hire Boys by the Week, who . 


Jearn the Bufinefs as they grow up. The bett 
Hands make good Wages for fuch a mean Em- 
ployment in dry Weather ; and to the Mafter it 
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Of the Ur HOLDER, and the Trades em- +3 
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He is the Man upon whofe Judgment! re 
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i p< juft, finifhed. my Houfe, and muft nowsscy. ¢. 


> think of furnifhing it with fathionable Furni- og rhe ° 
ture... The Upholder is chief Agent in this Cafe !Opholder’s 


ly in proper Bae 


Ss 
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the Choice of Goods; and I fuppofe he has not 
only Judgment in the I aterials, but ‘Tafte in th 
Fathior 


ions, and Skill inthe Workmanthip.. ‘This 
- Tradefman’s Genius muft be univerfal in every 
-Branch of Furniture; though his proper Craft.1s 
to fit up Beds, Window-Curtains, Hangings, 


and to cover Chairs that have ftuffed Bottoms : 


SF ACES 


'- yemarkable Genius. All the Wooden-work,, 


ramet Soy bet he 


this Branch ;, but it may be acquired. withou pad . 


radef{man who is a good Han 


Oe ane 


“HaTFagessthe Upholder’s own Branch is paid Twelve 
; ‘* ie . « y ‘iite 
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CABINET- MAKER. yy 
Fifteen Shillings a Weeks, and! the Wornen; i a 
good for any thing, get’a Shilling a Day.” ‘" 

Thus far we have’ feen what the Upholder ori- : 
ginally was, what he ought to’be, and whathe is | © 
now, let us take’him as we find him, and makea ° 
‘Tour mide the’ Tradefmeh iy De ssbsepied ee 

Phe! CubinceMniter’ rpcmig? ‘ribate hand! Niari ‘Sears, ¢') 
abe: furnifhes: him with Mahogony and Wallnut- The Cabis 
tree Pofts for ‘his Beds, Settees of ‘the fame’ Ma- cas aad 
terials, Chairs of all Sb rts ‘and Prices, carved, 

‘plain, and inlaid, Chefts of Drawers, Book-Cates, ; 
“Cabinets, Defks, Scrutores, Buroes, | Dining, ae | 
Dreffing, and Card ‘Tables, ‘Tea-Boards, ‘and/an 4 
suber Variety of Articles of this Sort. The . 
‘Cabinete-Maker ig by ‘much’ ‘the’ ‘moft curious 
Workman in the Wood Way, except the Care 9) 
Ver ; and requires a'nice mechani¢ Géhilsy! and a zy, Buf 
tolerable Degree of ‘Strength, ‘though not fo'much nefs and 
‘as the Carpenter 3, ke muft have a much lighter Genius. 
Hand and a i ces Eye than the Joiner, as “he is | : 
‘employed ih’ Work’ much’ moré minute and ele- 
wate “A'Youth’who defigns to make a Figure in pp yy. 
‘this Branch muft'‘learn to Draw ; for. upon this corion, 
‘depends ‘the Invention of new Fathions, and on 
“that ‘the Succefs of his Buifinefs : He who ‘firft hits 
“upon any new Whim is fure'to make by the In- 
“vention before it becomes common in the Trade ; 
‘but he that‘muft always wait’ for a tlew Fafhion 
“till it’ ‘comes from’ Paris, or ‘is hit upon by his 
Se is never ‘likely'to grow rich or ‘emi- 
Gra, his Way,” A Matter Cabinet-Maker is'a ee 
Ptcuees Trade ; “efpecially, if he works for Wages. a 
“ane érves the Quality himfelf; but if be muft : 
“ferve ‘them through’ the Chanel’ "of the Upholder,” 2” 
| ‘Profits are not very confiderable. A Journey- 
“man who'knows his Bufinefs may have a Guinea 
a Week’ > and if*he works Pitce-Work, ‘and’ ap- — 
. x 
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The Chair-, . 
Carver. are employed in carving Chairs, Pofts and Tefters 


oe 
wa % St Hh AS Se, i i a os ee 
<5 no, elegant Talte in the general Art- of Carving 


who performs that.ufed at prefent upon Furniture, 
‘They are generally. paid. by the Piece, :according 
Wages, to the Pattern, of the Work, and. may earn Thir- 
Q or Forty Shillings a Week, As this Tafte in’ 
Furniture has. prevailed for. fome Time - patty 
_Trade{mep...in. this Way are much: wanted, and’ 
His Edu. ave never. out, of Bufinefs,... Drawing is.abfolutely? 
cation, .. neceflary for this as well as-all other Claffesof - 
~~ Carvers, and. the reft of their, Education: may ‘bee 
ag mean. as.they pleale,. ip/ 4.2.22 ace basory ased’ 
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Cla * pq bs GlaG-Grinder is the:next Perfon in the 
clef “Upholder’s Books :, He furnithes him with Look-> 
Grid?” ing-Glaffes and Sconces... The firlk Article be= 
“* Tonging to. Looking-Glafs is, cafting: the Plates at 
the Glafs- Houfe ;. the particular Manner of which's 
is pretended to be,a Secret; nor could Isfind any! 
Perfon who pretends to. know it that could give » 
__ Bational Account of the Matter: However, as? 
fpeak of it as.a Commodity, we. thal! in this Place’ 
-___~ relate the Method of making Glafs-im general.) 2 
TheMan. Lhe, Materials of which itis madeyts:Sand:and 
ner of ma- Salt of Vegetables. Flint-Glafs is made of Flint * 
hing G/ays, pounded into an.impalpable Powder, and ieee 
with a Propor tion of Kelp, Oea-Salty, or Athes of 

Vegetables ; Thefe are mixed. together with: the? 
Powdered, Flint, and allowed to, lic for two/or 

iia Saimin are OTE a 
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‘GLASS-GRINDER: > 


GIES ee ee het ae enc eae my eS 
three Months, It is then put into a Furnace whert 


Ly pl 7p He: Pata 3 nen ight lle ade ets ei, coh TET CM hd Y ay if 
__ at-vitrifies:by the conftant and intenfe Heat wf the 
Furnace 5:when itvis fufficiently boiled; and: fit 


4 


‘throw itinto Moulds, out-of which it is yet ma- 


lable, and blown, 
of Glaffesy: Ee. | 
~° The Plate-Glafs 


is to be made into Bottles 


4 1 y 404 
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for Ufe, the Workmen take it out in Ladles and Rag gia 


ey 


\ 


(s ¥§ made of the fame Materials’; 75. tyay- 
but the Secret confifts in cafting it into thefe ner of * 


Plates. »The Glafs-Grinder buys them from thegrinding 
Glafs-Houfe rough; °and it is his Bufinefs t grind Glafs, 


them even and’ then polith them, which is done 
by Sand and Water,» The Plate of Glafs is fixed 
horizontally in a weighty Frame, and’ is rubbed 


of the Work : Any common’ Labou rer may exe= 
cuteit ; and fuch as are fo employed have Twelve 
or Fifteen Shillings a Week.. After the Glafs has 
been ground toa true Plain, it is then: polifhed 


form the Looking-Glafs is, to filver it 3 which 


_ backwards and forwards upon another Plain,’ on Bw 
which Sand and: Water is conftantly running. It 
_ Fequires nothing but Strength to perform this Part 


_with-Emery and Putty. ‘he next Operation to Th. ans 
IS ner of fils 


done with Plates of Lead and Quickfilver: The vering 


:" 


witha Ledge:rqundiit 3 itis then covered with a 


- Plate of: Glafs is laid upon an horizontal Plain, Mirrors, 


{ 


thin Sheet of Leaf Lead, which is to be had of all 
Dimenfions fit for this Ufe;: over this ig poured | 
Quickfilver: till the Lead is compleatly covered, © 


then Weights laid upon the whole, This lies 


fome Days, after which the Weights are taken 
offs and, the Lead and Quickfilyer flick firmly to- 


the Gla If the leaft Speck. or Crack is in the 
Silvering,: there’ is‘no mending it, but by filvering 
it asnewiall over, Pig efs TAMA were ihden ty git M1 4g 


th we cy Sein 
ae es i Ould, BRS 


Wehave prepared the Looking-Glafs, we mu — 


fend for the Frame-Maker, Carver, and Gilder, 
Oho) 40) ow 3 . Hf oH # aot EAI g : aN 
Soi . 


ie 


before = 


a7 GLASS-FRAME-CARVER. 
‘Secr 5. *eforeitis fit forUfe.. ‘There are aSet of J oiners 
“he Glafs-who raake nothing but Frames for Looking-Glaffes: 
Frame- and Pidtivrésy. and» prepare them/for the Carvers, 
Maker. ‘This requires but little Ingenuity or Neatnefs, as 
they only join the ‘Deals roughly plained, in the 
Shape and Dimenfions an-which they are required : 
If the Pattern chofen for the Frame is to have any 
_ large Holes in it, thefe they éut out in their pro- 
_ « ‘per Places, or, ‘if itis to have Mouldings raifed in 
ot  voroe ithe Widod;, they plain them-on; but they leave 
the Carver ‘to plant on’ the’ reft of! the: ‘igures, 
But we have faid enough ofthis ’Trade, whois no 
more than’a cobbling Carpenter or Joiners 9° ° 


SY RER SH Be PER I EA PRs ty ay US Rhee ht 
Secr.6; The Frame-Maker fends the Frame thus pre> 
Ihe Glafs- pared to the ‘Carver: For there are a Clafs of 
Frame. ‘Carvers who do nothing elfe but carve Frames for | 
Garver. “Looking-Glafles. "There are two Sorts of Carving. 
9) \ aypon’ thefe kind of Frames’: One Sort of them is © 
“° warved in the Wood entirely, and is defigned ‘to be 
painted or gilded with:BurnifhsGold : In the other, - 
ov) 0 the Figures are firt roughly cut outin the Wood, | 
i then the whole is cov ered with two or three Coats. 
of Whiting, to the Thicknefs of a Quarter of an» 
a. Inch';° when’ this is dry, the Carver wets ‘the 
Whiting with a Brufh, then finifhes his Figures, 
. “by making: fuch’ Flourifhes ih the ‘Whiting as‘s 
lapreeable to his Pattern, When he has done his 
Part 'to it, he fends it to the Gilder, who ‘puts. on 
‘the Leaf in the Manner mentioned in the Chapter 
“of Gilders upon Wood, Page 107. Neither thofe 
. Frames that are finifhed in the Wood,’ nor thofe 
‘in the Whiting are cut out of the Solid: All Fi- 
sgures that rife above the Plain of ‘the’ Frame “are 
glued on; that is, fuppofe a Figure isto: rifetwo 
__. Inches above the Plain of the Frame, in that Cafe 
__.. Sav Piece of Wood of that Height, and of the Bulk 
“of the Figure defigned, is glued on: All fueh 
+e | Pieces 


thar ey 
» 


Pieces are glued,upon:the Frame before the Gare. .-. 
wer-begins to Work; which hedoes.with-Chiflel 0. 
and Mallet, -but ufesaNumber of Jaftrumentsof 9 -.) 
different-Figure: aN BK Ses: phan domed sae on me 
yi The Youth defigned for this Branch. of the 
Carving Bufinefs ought to have a good Tavention 
to, find out new. Patterns, and ought to. be early 
taught. Drawing; without which it is impoffible 
for him to, fueceed in his Bufinefs.. Itis a very 
profitable: Branch: If they work as Journeymen 
they may earn a Guinea.a Week, if good, Work- 
gnen 3 and if they work by the Piece, as. they nf 
generally do, they may clear confiderably more. a 
dt requires fome Strength; therefore the Boy .= | 
ought to be about fifteen Years of Age before he 


as bowAds «yy a6 ie eee WAGs, ote | 
ASR SORA, SPB ie RY OG MAUS 4 Sea cs Be Senne yeh 
p. The Appraifing Bufinefs is generally joined. toSger. 7, 
-that.of the Upholder, and as fuch he makes Efti-Of the — 
umates of Goods upon all Occafions,. when that-is 4ppraifer. 
-neceflary : But, for the moft part, the B ufinefsis. 
earried.on by Brokers of Houfhold Goods-: “They 

pare called Sworn-Appraifers, becaufe they take an: 
Oath to do Juftice between Parties who semaplagr )\%),)-* 
ythem.; but they generally value Things. very low, 

ynot,out of Refpect to any.of the Parties, but be- 
-caulethey/are, obliged to take the. Goods if jit. is 

oinfifted on.at their own Appraifement. er 

»» A do.not.find that Appraifers,.who are Brokers 

of Old Goods, .ever take an Apprentice. The 

e Erade is learned by. Experience, and taken up 
ewithout any regular Servitude.; though it requires. 

ean univerfal, Knowledge in. the Nature of all 
:Houfhold Utentils,,and .a pretty large: Stock to 


edeal.to any. Extent, . ; 


Sie 3d i poetry acts to eel dads oy Ak es i 

ae t Pow, ee Sit ges : tN % We ‘6 >. is 

a) The Screen-Maker deals*in Leather, of which ety 
a f 4 “ , , 5 

otheir Gilt-Leather-Screens are.made, and. are of 9/0 

So rea ae ID Maker, 


a 
a 


Kin to’ the Joiner, -as they make their own 


e the pon.» There area 


great Variety of this Pie niture, ferving 
both for Ornament,and. bof them have 
their Share of Ingenuity. The Bufinefs is clean, 
‘eputable, ‘and profitable #6 the Mafters; who 
are moftly Shopkeepers, and fome of them: are’ 
little inferior to Upholders, as they frequently 
: fell other Goods befides Screens. A Journeyman 
earns but ai Dozen or Thirteen Shillings a Week, 
-and the Hands employed»in the whole Branch are 
/pabfewl htdaUiod fT siteW : tah 


sok Org ri 


‘Secr.g. . Lhe Upholder, befides the Trades-above-men- 


Of the tioned, employs « the. Buckram-Maker. The 
Buckram- Cloth of which this Commodity is-made comes) | 
Maker. chiefly from Scotland: It is coarfe and thin, — 
wrought on purpofe for them 5” when it comes _ 
here, itis ftiffened with Pafte and prefled, dt:re- 

quires but little Ingenuity:to learn the Arts: noris 
. there much made of it when aequired.s 990 


Srcr. 10. He likewife employs: the Smith for Caftors, 
TheSpring- Hinges, and Locks, to his Beds, Tables, Cabi- 


— Curtain- pets, &'c. in making Curtain=Rods,, and Springs 


Maker, - _for- Spring-Curtains.. There» are ~ particular 


' Bell-Hat- Smiths who. profefs this late Invention’ as »wellyas— 


ger; and that of Bell-hanging. re He employs the Narrow- 
vai -Weaver, for making Laces; a Trade. of little 
eaver. Profit, and as little Ingenuity... He buys) his 
_ Woolen-Stuffs . from: the Woolen- Draper, - his 
1 e & . Silks, from. the Mercer, his Linen and Ticks fr om 
the Linen-Draper, and his:.Leather from~: ge 
.Leather- M erchant ; but of the: four: lat we: Mhall 
.. ‘treat. under another Head. on ae a RS 
‘ Hierity, } 2 yyy’ speiesh( ae 
st rOLOF ro erie he RE 4 
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| Tronmonger’ $ gested nd 
aie. qt r , sep hofe be. ja hath ie 1 Rhee oe 
qieneeyrs fi: etic gs seen big UF ne ? carmen il 
T Elave: faraithesieny, oufe with ever ing that 
i n come proper erly under the every Thing ‘of the 
aS a pholder ; itis timénow-to look for Utenfils for the 
Kitchen and Iron Work. The Upholder fometimes 
furnifhes Gentlemen with Articles of this Sort ; 
~ but I look upon them to be out of his Way, and de- 
ogi to treat under this Head of all Mechanics that 
work in the coarfer: Metals;) eps a: sage RBar |e 
i atnitage.s iso) 2 Bn aig ‘ 
soendBhe Braziers and Ironmongers Shops’ are gene- sneer te 
“shail united; and inthem you find Grates, and Te Fur- 
i: Stoves of vall Fathions, ‘Pokere, Fi ire-Shovels, ture of 
_ Tongs, and Fenders, oF polifhed Iron, ‘Steel, or : their Shops: 
 Brafs; Ranges for the Kitchen, Jacks, Spits, ee. 
Coppers, Kettles, Fith-Pans, ‘Stew-Pans, of all = 
Sorts andSizes ; Candlefticks, ‘Snuffers, Smooth- 
ing-Irons, Bebo Eres and Heaters; Locks of all — 
‘wSorts;: Hinges of various Kinds and ‘different Ma-__ 
_ Wterials ; Chafes ‘and Handles for Cabinet-Work, 
* “Nails, Wood-Serews, and generally all Sorts of 
-» Brafs and Iron Work that are — for F urniture, 
bey any Part of Furniture. 
. The: Brazier, or on assist A hedithier makes 
vonor is fuppofed capable of ‘making all the different 
w Articles in-his Shop : It is fufficient that he is fo 
/amuch of a Working Brazier as to be Judge of all 
_. Works of that Kind; and-fo much of a Smith as 
to know when Goods are turned out in a work- 
_/manlike Manner: Heem mploys the feveral Claffes 
ef Workmen, who apply themfelves to the parti- 
eae N | ~ cular 


us BRASEERe | 
“"" cular Articles he wants, and his Profit arifes from 
| peas and {elling 


Prices... : 1h 37 : Vested + FEt an uC 

The Bra- ~ The Krtiches ehde belong to ‘him, fea Mecha: 
“mier’s pro- nic, are, making of Teak Bie 0 Brats and Cop- 
per Bufi- per, and the other Veffels and Houfhold Utenfils 
wef. that are made of thefe Metals; thefe he makes 
a. few of in his own Work-Shop, and employs 
Journeymen... Some of thefe Articlesare beat out. 
by the Hammer, and others are caft ; what Part 

of them is caft is executed by the Founder, eX 
cept the Ronehing and F maaan which, the Bra- | 
fier does... . 4 

As a. Workin ~Brahien he “requires. Strength, 
“Ingenuity, and Knowledge in Drawing, to give . 
Defigns of his Work, and. enable him to invent 

new. Fafhions ; and little or no other Education, 

But: to open an Jronmonger or. Brafier’s Shop’ he 
requires a large Scope of Knowledge in a ereas 
many. Mechanic. Branches; anda conliderable 
Stock to.carry on Trade: He deals much with — 

the Quality, who affe& to be dilatory in their — 
Payments, to diftinguifh the Vans, Honour, from 
fieahaie Honefty. testes 


Sect. 2. The Founder i is the Man. moe emnibted in a 
Of the. Brafier’s Shop : His Diniiicls is to 3 all wore 
Masada: ’ that a are made ae Pe 


Buckles, meh se Bars. for the’ ‘Slew oo i 
feyeral other Sorts of Founders, who all work afs 
tr the Same Migonen, aes ups: sthe-fame Prinei-, 


- — pless 
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ples ;, but.apply. themfelves to particular Brariches, 
-for no other Reafon, but that they are not furnifh= 
ed with. Moulds for ,other Articles: "Thus the «°° <* 
Founder, who ‘cafts ‘Candlelticks and ‘Braffes for 
| nifhed with Moulds and Inftrue = ° 
ments proper to thefe Articles, and if he is defired 
but to caft a Buckle in the Coach-Maker’s Way, 
he cannot do it; not that he is ignorant of ‘the 
Manner,, but. becaufe he muft. make a Mould for . 
that Putpofe, which is not worth his while unlefs 
‘he. had feveral, Cuftomers in that Branch... 
_ The Founder requires a ftrong Conftitution 
and.a robuft Body, to undergo the: Heat -of the 
Fire, &c, He has but few Principles to learn re- 
lating to his Trade, which he may foon acquire if 
he has any tolerable Share of Acutenefs, It is 
abundantly profitable to the Mafter, and, a Jour- 
peyenap earns Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Weeks His Wages. 
there. is.no Education more than reading and 
writing neceflary to his Bufinefs, to which he is 
not fit to be bound till Fifteen Years of Age. 9 
“The Jack-Smith is employed by the Brazier in is 
_ making various Sorts of Jacks for roafting Meat Ors. _; 
_ with, »- The moft common Sort of Jacks ufed is <s WSs 
that, which moves by Weight ; it confifts of ay, 47 
_ double Set.of Wheels, a Barrel, round which the 7,, ba 
pe,’ faltened to the Pullies, is winded 9 2 PETPe<pon Fack. 
tual. Screw, anda Fly ; .fome of them-have am uly 
tiplying Wheel, that is,.a Wheel of a large Di+ 
ameter, upon which the Rope firft goes, and then. 
. found the Barrel of| the Jack; as the Barrel is 
) toh o4 AlecLitninlels tion ake ‘Wheel, the Jack 
#8 proportionably longer... in. going down,. fince 
every five Turns of the Barrel. takes off but one 
Purnof, the Multiplying- Wheel. . The Smoak- 
e138 of late Invention, and yery fimple in. its TAeSmoak- 
Baia. ON 2 — _Compofition ; Fs. 


“i 


Stoves, &c,-/is furn 


a 
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*©" Compofition ; it confifts of a Fan made of Tin, — 
placed horizontally in the Chimney; it moves /a 
"Wheel, round which: the’ Chain is »placed bya 
Pinion; and is itfelf carriediabout by the Smoak of 
the Fire: It goes conftantly, but fafter or flower 
in proportion as the Smoak afcends, ‘This isa 
very profitable Branch of the Smith’s Craft, re- 
‘quires a nice Hand to finifh the Wheels jufftly, 
‘and fome Judgment to regulate the Proportuons 
in Jacks that are out of the common Size; but . 
the mechanic Principles of a Jack are fo few and. 
fo commonly known to the Trade, that they per- 
form their Work practically withoutany Regard to 
the mechanic Laws of Motion. A Journeyman — 
Wages. earns at this as in moft.other Branches of the Smith 
Trade, in proportion to his Reputation in. the 
Trade, the Prices being from Fourteen Shillings 
tora Guinea‘a Week. 2 6) a 8) Lf tad 


‘4 geneval )In all Smith’s'Shops they are divided into three 
Plan of aClaffes; the Fire-Man, or he.that forges the Work; - 

Smith’s the Vice-Man, or he who files and finifhes it ;. and 
Shop. the Hammer-Man, who ftrikeswith the great Ham- 
mer by the Direétion of the Fire-Man, whorufes 
_oonly a fmall Hammer: This laft, though he has:the. 
moft laborious Part of the Work, yet-has leaft 
Wages’; they have feldom more than NineShillings _ 

a Week, and rarely arrive at Twelve. The Fires 

Man ‘requires the ‘ preateft Judgment,. Ab obuete 
© 9°taking the proper Heats and forging the Work is 
the 'moft difficult Part of the Bufinefs : “The Vices 
Man requires the niceft Hand and moft mechanic. 
Head, efpecially if concerned in Movements ;:and — 
chiefly carfiedion, he has the higheft Wagess.but 
in-Shops where Jarge: and» coarfe: W orks are: pens; 
formed the Fire-Man earns moft,. Smiths_of, alle 
: kinds ‘would be the better Workmen if they 
* “"“underftood Drawing fo much as té plan their own” 
yale FP to wana Te sot, aS ve 
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(Works » The Ufeof it is‘eafy tobe obfervedsfrom 

this Circum fance’s’ fpeak: but» of any. Piece ‘of ‘ 
Worksthat tis'to be donevin d:particular Manner 

tothe meaneft Journeymen of any Trade; ‘he im-_ 
mediately pulls: out a Bit of Chalk, and-fcrawls 

out what’he fancies to be your Meaning. This 
fhews, that all of them would find Ufe for it if 

they were taught the Principles of this Art. All 
Smiths require Strength of Body and a found Con- 
ftitution to bear the Labour, and the Heats and 


Colds they:are obliged to go through: "They who = 


work jupon' what appear trifling Works ‘require 
as much Strength*as thofe who are employed in 
heavier Subjects; as, for Example, he who aflifts 
at the forging of a Poker requires as much 
Strength as he who ftrikes a Palifado or Ship=An- 
chor; in the laft he ufes great Strength, but itis 
but'a little while together, and’ there isa large: 
Space of Time tocool and recover Spirits between : 
the Héats; but inthe firfty though ‘you ftrike 
with lefs Force; yet you are conftantly at it; the 
_ Heats are quickly taken, “and you haveno Time 
to breathe, A Boy can be of no Service to any of 
theClaffes of Smiths till he is about fifteen Years of 
we, He ought to learn Writing and Arithme= 
tick before he-is bound ; for after he has begun to 
handle the Hammer, it is to no purpofe to attempt: 
to teach him the Ufe of fo {mall an'Inftrument as 
that of a Pen. What have obferved in this Place 
may be applied to Smiths ofall Denominations; — 
therefore, in the future Obfervations I fhall make 
upon the remaining Clafles of* this: numerous . 
Trade; 1 hall confine’ myfelf to the Particulars _ 
_ they: workin, ‘and ‘refer to this Place for the ge- 
neral: Obfervations. jnEtywstd ta ahha we 
~ ov he: Anvil-Smith’ is he who: makes: Anvils, eh 4 
Hammers, &c.: for a manner of Workers in a as ts 


3 Me tal. Moker. 
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Of ihe 
File- 
Maker, 


Metal. They are made. of Iron, with a Face of 
cafe-hardened Steel, neatly polifhed according to 
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as. an Anchor-Smith,..and..may earn,.if good. for 


‘any thing, from Nine. to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 


Sect. 6. 
Of the 
Screw 
and Saw 


Makers. 


-»much,the fame through a 


Secr. 7. : 
Of the 


Printer’s 
Smith. 


- Sect. 8. 


IT he Stove- 
Grate 
Maker, 


The Screw and Saw Makers are generally fea 
parate Branches, and, like the twoplaft, give Va- 
lue. to their Work by the Niceity of their Tem- 
per... The. Screw-Maker requires both :more 
Strength and Ingenuity than thofe. immediately 
mentioned ; but the Wages to a Journeyman. ts, 

i the. Branches.. 


‘ + etek rath | 
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GOR THEE lhe | heentites ot eet Hot Slo tld 
- The Printer’s-Smith is a Branch omitted under: 


the Article of Printer, but may, not come.impro~ 


perly here, where. we,.have fuch a Number.of. 


Rae 


Smiths, He.makes Screws and all. the Iron- Work, 


belonging, to, their Preffes, with their. Sad 


Ge, and is.a profitable Branch, at prefent, it be 
Ing in two or three Hands, Ais tere atendioome Ir 
f 9 pg lign ee 


The Brafier, furnithes his Shop with Grates an 


Irc- 


Stoves ofvall Sorts, with their Furniture, Pocker,, 


f 
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TiN WAN, ee 
Fire-Shovel, "Tongs, _ | Fender, &e, tom. Smiths 
who are employ: ad in jothing ‘ele: but rh 
thefe Imp pele cok Be. Tron-Work i ‘is forged, 
filed, and Pfnithed in their Shops 5 but the Brat- 

Work is caft ‘by the Founder, who belongs to this 
Branch of Trade: He requires no particular Ta- 
lents more than any other Smith, and. therefore I 

refer ‘him to the third ‘SeGtion, and ete h the 
Brafier employs many more different Clatfes of 
this Art, yet as no more can be faid.of them but 
that: they confine themfelves to particular Articles 
in the Iron Way, I fhall not multiply Seétions = 
with ‘nothing but. ‘Names, fince’ Mae what h i Fy 
been already “hinted, the Reader may have pte f 
a general D Notion of the Trade. of. a nith. aha A 
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X7E thave firnithied ourfelves with every thing 
mv we “wanted in the’ Brafier’s “Way, we mutt 
“now {peak with the Tin-Man,’ and try what 
fe has ot for our Service: Tin is a Compofi- The Com- 
tion of Iron and Block-Tin, not melted together, teh tion of 
Bee g. Iron in Bars i is covered over with. in and Latine. | 
Mills to the Thinnefs we fee it, It is am 
ced att have had any of it made in £ “gland; aah 
So, from Sweden, and is properly calle 
atine, and in forne Parts of this land White- 
rc nf Or Re Ti in-Man receives it in | Sheets; it is his 
Bufinefs, ‘by beating it on a polithed Anvil, to give 
it ‘Smoothnefs and Luftre, to form it into "Lamps, 
“Ay Tee Pans, Sauce-Pans, Water- Pans, &&e. 
hike ‘made of a Mixture of Lead and Tin, 
he makes’ “flow on the Work» “by Rofin. 
N4 There 
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There is not over-and-above much Ingenuity re« 
quired to compleat our Tin-Man’; his Judgment 
Ties chiefly:in:the Uferof his Hammer; and his 
Head ‘is puzzled: but with few Principles relating 

to his Trade. It requires fome Strength, though - 
not near fo much as the Black-Smith. ~The Tin- 
Men are now generally Lamp-Lighters; from 
whence they receive the greateft Part of their 
Fourneye Profit, A. Journeyman in this “Myftery earns 
men's "Twelve or Fifteen Shillingsa Week ; and a¥ outh 
ages. may be bound Apprentice at. Fourteen.» The Tin- 
»\ = Man fsa: Branch that ftands fingle by itfelf 5. 

‘. « “he neither employs any other Tradefman, nor is — 
* much’ employed himfelf by any; I cannot recol- 
“ Ye& any Piece of Work but may be finifhed with- 

~*”“ out'the Tin-Man, except the Spring-Curtain, for. 

which’he is generally employedto make the Bar- 
rel,’ Glafsand Tin are the only Articles heideals 
in ; but'the Glafs-Houfe of late gets the moft of 
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oy afde torr Hi OfvtbhenPOr VERY td? ccinigO 
seh fo miivat.* t osearg tos, ToK TF St 48 Sd. 
47 Arthen and Stone Ware comes niéxt under ‘our 
- 44 Confideration : Earthen-Ware ce 
called’ Delft, from a City in Holland, where that 
Manufa@ure has been brought tothe greateft Per= 
fection. It is made of Clay, wrought and cleanfed. 
from all its Impurities:’ “The Potter ufesa’' Wheel} 
which “he: turns round with his Foot.’ The Clay 
he makes up*into Lumps, according to ‘the! Larges 
nefs'of the Cup, Plate, or other \Veffel he intends | 
‘ to form ; he places one ‘ilpyielgmeee ate thé 
Head of the Wheel before him ; which he hie 
re , - sound 


if 


PHOLTI.. Tr BORD Bs 
ound while: he forms: the Vefleh withshis FingeF. 
and“Fhumb. Whe itis finihhed om the Wheels 
he’ cuts inefffrom the remaihing Partof the! Clay; 
and {ets it/afide td dry + Ttvis then put into a/Fur- 
nace and feceives the firft Burning. The Colours 
ufed in the ‘Potter’s Way are all Metalic, chiefly 
made of aProportion of Tin-and Lead, burnt and 
pounded in their Mills. « The Glazing is made of. 
the fame: ‘Materials: ~The~Colours are Set Tr 
after the fecond! Buthing,: and then the Veffels are et 
burhted fecond: Time,’ and’are fit for Sale.) SY 


* 


id 


‘ Stone+Ware is only’ made near Liverpool, is The Me- 
compofed: of Stone,» pounded, inftead of Clay ¢#bed of 
The Glazing is made of Lead; as in the Earthen~ #a4ing 
Ware; and the whole Procefs the fame, except- Stone - 
ing that the one is coloured and the other not, Ware. 
The Stone-Ware> is: much preferable. to the 
Farthen-Ware’; \ it comes neafeft: to the Pore 
telaimor China- Ware of any thing wevhave: 1f — 
properly made, it has the Tranfparency -of that 
Manufacture, and no doubt would receive the 
fame Colours, if judicioufly applied. . The Pot- 
ters in and about Lozdon never will encourage an 
Improvement in the Stone- Ware; for fear of in- 
terfering with their own Branch ; and J am of 
Opinion, that thofe of Liverpeo] are not able to 

be at the Expence of proper Experiments. Some 

Years ago a Workman: catie overt ‘from Holland, 
and-in a Pot-Hotlfe in’ the Borough pave fome 
_ $tone-Waresithe Colours common to the Earthen 5 

_he fuéceeded fo well, that Cupsand other Veflels, 

 événs upon that: firft Effay, came: little thort of 

China Ware: --But’ the’ Project was’ no fooner 
knéwn'to be insany Forwardnefs to become ufeful 

‘the! Public; than Ways and Means were found 

tofend the Projéftor-out of the Way, and with 
_ him the:Scheme'vanifhed.. 

& Barut sd doiday P chid ited dosed WP "od: Yo) bE 
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Of late we’ have made fome Attempts to make: 
Porcelain or Chiva-Ware; after the’ Manner it is 

~ done in China and Drefden 3 there isa Houfe at 
Greenwich, and another at Chelfea, where the 
Undertakers have: been “for fome time trying to 
imitate that beautiful Manufaéture, 9 
To fucceed in this Art, we muft not only be’ 
| poflefled of the Secret of the Compofition, but 
Defgning our Workmen mult acquire the Art of Drawing; 
necefary and a fufficient’ Knowledge in Painting, to repre~’ 
_toaPotier. fent their Figures naturally, ‘It is not fufi¢ient: to 
charge their Work with a Glare of incoherent 
Colours, without any Defign or natural Propor~ 

© tion; they ought to'reprefent Flowers and other 
_ \ Obje&tsin their natural Shapes, and peculiar Co— 
Jours : Neither monftrous Figures, nor an Affem~ 

blage of the moft radiant Colours on Earth can 

pleafe a nice Eye, if they are not ranged accord- 
-Ang*to the Principles of Light'and Shade. °Defign- 
«ing then is the firft Thing the Potter ought to’ 
learn ; and next, a juft Notion of Painting, at 
#: alfo a \eaft fo much of it as to judge when a Figure is’ 
Zafte for juftly coloured and fhaded : His Notion of Colours’ 
Painting. he mutt carry always in his Head’; for in the Ex-° 
* etution of his Work his Eye cannot help’ him fo*® 

- much? as another Painter: The Reafon is’ this;' 

‘When the Painter is to paint a Carnation, or any’ 

- other Colour, he lays the Colour upon his Prete? 

and may judge by his Eye if he has ‘made it too® 

deep, or too light, or fhaded it properly ; butthe® 

~ Drawer on Porcelain lays on Black where’ he is’ 
painting Red, and the Colours unburnt have not! 

the leait Refemblance ‘to thofe produced by the 
Heat-of Fire, \ It is this C ircumftance that" miakeg® 
‘it fo difficult to fucceed inthis Kind of Drawing,® 
or Enamelling ;. for the’ beft Painter. in’ Englandy- 
with Oil or Water Colours, is as much to feek 4 


+3 
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if he had known ‘nothing of . Paintings sitet he dae 


> comes. to. handle Metalic: Colours... 


. There are feveral. Sorts: of. Woskniontt in a Pot 
Sitti: ; the Labourers, who work and prepare 
the Clay, according to the Dire€tion of the Over= 
feer, or Mafter of the Work ; thofe who attend 
the Mill and Furnace in the Preparation of the 
Colours ; ;- the Potter,’ who forms and fafhions: the. 
Work. for burning ; 3 and the Drawers, who lay 
on the Colours. The laft. is. the moft. ingenious Rt 
Tradefman, and requires the Painter’s Genius; 9°» * 
They. are. paid .by the Dozen of Pieces /painted,, 
and may earn: from Fifteen to Thirty Shillings. aTbeir 
Week. A Boy may be bound to this. Bufinefs “ages. 
about Twelve or Thirteen Years of Age, and-te- ae 
quires an; Education of Pasig, Reading, yt 
. Wastes: ee, Lad bof? PP yistiey MoM St 4, ie ty ye fs 

‘Enamelling. is 5 eeoelly on ‘Be, ba ihe doe 
they. ufe the fame Colours, lay. them on the fame Enamel= 
| Way, -and differ only in. this, | that the Ground-izg. 
work of the one is Earthen- Ware, and that of the 
other Metal: Copper or. Gold are the Metals ~~ 
commonly ufed to enamel on ; but Copper moft,, yervee 
-asthat-Metal can bear the greateft’ Heat before it. 
is brought, to. flow. Every. Qualification obferved, 
to] be, neceflary.. in-the forementioned Art oc His Qua- 
curs in this 5 with. this Difference, that the En- Zfcations 
ameller ought to be. the better Painter, as he isthe fame 
more employed.in Piétures than the other; and with the 
the whole Value of his Work depends upon the’ Potter. 
Mya a ropoitian of his Figures, 

Bufinefs is very profitable ; a good Work-. ; 
Pes may. almoft. have. any Price, for his‘ Work, . 
and. a Journeyman may earn Thirty or Fou pairs Wages, 
Haan, A tae Be if, Behe siete for “ thing. ~ 
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Sect, 4. Th go bay Fen Shop is pa SAB TG 
Of the the. Pot-Houfe ; They buy their Goods from fez 
Earthen- yeral, Houlea in..Bagland,. from, Hollandy:and vat 
Ware the S les of the. Eafi-lndia Company.) They ges 
Shope - nerall y deal in ‘Tea, Coffee, and, Chocolate; «lf 
they trade in ‘Tea, it requires a,large Stock to fet 
“up. with ; oa becaufe: ENS the, La/f-India Sales they can 
buy nothing . Jefs, than ,a: Lot, which generallysa~ 
pip h to. about, three or, fourblundteds Pounds 3 
‘The, f{maller, Traders. in this. Way.are obliged :to 
join two or. three together to Hy acLet, qvommnd> 
Mita yi @3 

Secrag.” we 7 have, mentioned, ‘Chea, or vie ice, ie 
Of the. Shops,. I am. naturally led to think.of the Grocers 
Grocers SHOE .. This Tradefman. deals in. Tea, : Sugars 
Stop. Caf ce, Chocolate, . Raifins,. Currants, -Pruensy; 
% ‘Almonds, Soap, Starch, Blues of all for tS. 


ein ome of them. deal. in. Rums and. ye a - 


bec s, Pickles, and feveral.other Articles fit for a 
oRchen and the Iea-Table. ‘They ‘buy. their 
a 4 soods from. the wholefale Importers, and their: 
~ Profits arife from the Difference between the buy-. 
ing, -and felling Prices. » Both the Tradefmen men-» 
tioned in_ this. and. the. preceding Section, Teap. 


large Profits from..their Bufinefs; .but require No 


- great Genius to fit them for ‘theind. 1 rade. 
4 ARESD SRE it, fcarce worth while, to. ferve a cay 
Bea s. Apprenticethip, to learn. the “Art.of buying 
felling the Materials they furnifh their. Shops. 
with: hey have nothing to learn but, the Mar- 
ket Price of Goods, and to be fo. cunning, as not 

to fell: for lefs than they buy: There is indeed 
one Article which they muft fell to their Lofs, 
VIB, Sugars : _ A Cuftom has prevailed. among they - 
Grocers, to all Sugars for the ‘prime, Cofty and ate. 
out of Bee by, the. Sale, Papers. Pack=Thread, 


a. and. their Labour in breaking and weighing itout: 


> WDhe; Expence of Lage nia in London for the 


fingle i 


. . ~ etn 
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fingle Article of Paper and Pack-Thread forSugars = 
amounts ‘to Sixty. or ‘Seventy’ Pounds’ per Annum 5 
but this they Tay upon: the other Articles? ‘The 
Cuftoinerhad! much’ better»allow! him’ a” living 
Profit upon his Sugars, than pay’ extravagant Prices 

for Teéasand other Commodities.” 

» The only Advantage'a Youth can have by’ being | 
hoard to this Trade is, to obtain his Freedom in 
the City, or perhaps pick up'a few of his Mafter’s 
Cuftomers when he fets up for himfelf, “A Journey= 
manomu write a good Hand, and’ underftand 
common Arithmetic, and be’ alert at’ weighing out; 
to give his: Matter the Advantage of the Scales. 
He is allowed Fifteen or Twenty Pounds'a Year: ‘Theie 
But ‘not one. Grocer in’ twenty employs a regular We sft 
bred: Journeyman ; “their Wives, Daughters, or —— 
perhaps a: SesvariteMaid: doe all the Bufinefs of the 5 bg 
Shop; fo that I-find no Encouragement: for a Pas 

rent to bind his Son to this Branch, the Myftery 
of which he may learn’ ina’ Month or two:as well 
asin feven Yéars ; and if his Acquaintance lies in 
the Liberties of We cfiminfler, he needs no Free-. 
dom’; "and, in’ faét, as he'deals'in’ what are now 
he clttem ed: the Neceffaies: of Life, he need’ only 
* fetaup ina ‘good Neighbourhood, at a Diftance . 
from 6né of. the fame Trade, to have a Biel gi 04 8 
. Chance for a Livelihood, Bi 
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“beaba Lot Of the Piumsen. 

ee iG d3 - & . 
W Ev have ‘fuenifhed: ci gledbieo with Utentils of 
| wt. Wood, dron, ‘Tin, China, Glafs, and Ear~ 
then-Ware.;. we: have . ‘only. Occafion: for the. 
Pane He nuit furnifly us with a Ciftern forfih Buf 
Water, 2/7. 


® 
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" AMater, ‘he: muft fix a Sink with Lead 3 he cbvers 
the Houfe with Lead where it requires it, and 
makes Gutters ‘to carry off the Rain-water ; he 
makes Pipes to convey the Water i into our ‘Kitchen 
and Office-Houfes. | 

~The Plumber, elites, making’ there domeftie 
Utenfils, is a kind of Statuary, and cafts feveral 
‘Figures in Lead 5 but I have fpoke of him as far as 
he is concerned in this Branch under the Head of 
| mereeys 7 ‘to which I refer the ‘Reader. vs ae - 
Genius, © He requites’a ‘tolerable good Genius, but no 0 
Conftitu- yerynice Hand; but a moderate Share of Strength, 
tion, and yet a {trong and healthy Conftitution,. to withftand 
iba the Effe@ts of the Lead, which is apt to! ‘unbend 
his Nerves and render him paralytic. ‘T he Trade of 
a’Plumber is abundantly profitable; and the. “more 

fo, if he is employ at in cafting: Figures, : as As 

of them are. A man ears bcs Fifi pie “j 

Shillings toa Guineas iy pice ay 

be — 6: this: Bratch about at Ye ny 

Age. DiS a pi Fy sie abt | iat died 

pe Se tnee age wy 45, ‘3 ne a 
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o the: Tay LOR, and all fuck: Tindes'e 


ee aces ayragineed in furnifeing. Rt ts i 

‘S near as 1 can recone, we “have. touched 

A upon every Branch of Bulae fs concerned in 
building, finifhing, and ogre a Houfe 3, it is 

- natural now totake a View of Pal rea a 

pgiitn who furnifh us with’ Apparel. alee 

ah ray ‘e'Fhe"Paylor fets up for Antiquity, an and aed 

vip 4ni- That he'is not only'the moft neceflary’’ Tradefma ; 
nb se itr ‘Artiftof the oldett ftanding : He ay 
‘the Smith-are frequently at Logerheads — the” 
é ate- 
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TAYLOR 191 
Date of their Trades; the Smith allows Cloaths 
were very early neceflary, but contends they could 
not be made without a.Needle ; and that the Text. 
- 4s exprefs in this Article in his Favour, when itis 
- faid our firft Parents fewed Fig-Leaves together,to 
_ Cover their Nakednefs ; which, fays Vulcan, plain 
ly implies that a Needle was ufed, and. confes 
quently that the Sinith is the Gentleman of greateft 
Antiquity, Ido not much care.to determine this 
knotty Point of Chronology ; I believe there is 
much to be faid.on both Sides, and thall.refer the 
Decifion, of the.Matter. to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, hE Moi inde bamageremted bra’ son 
~ No Man is ignorant that a Taylor is the Perfon yz;, yah 
that makes.our Cloaths ;, to fome he_not. only portance. 
makes their Drefs, but, in fome meafure, may be ay 
aid to make themfelyes. There are Nu mbers of 
Beings in and about this Metropolis who have no 


other identical Exiftence than what the Taylor, 


Milliner, and Perriwig- Maker beftow upon them: 
Strip them of thefe DiftinGtions, and they are quite 
a different Species of Beings; have no more Re-~ 
lation to their dreffed felves, than they have to the. 
Great Adogul, and are as infignificant in Society as 
Punch, deprived.ofhis moving Wires, and hung 


up upon a Peg. © > tar. Wi 
. Chis makes fome:fanciful Perfons imagine, that 
the Prometheus, fo. much mentioned in. Heathen 
Theology, -was really no more than a Taylor, 
who, by hisArt, metamorphofed Mankind fo, that 
they appeared a new Species of Beings, 
- From all this I would infer, that Mr. F afhioner 
4% not fuch a defpicable, Animal as the World. 
imagines ; that he is really an ufeful Member in 
'$ ciety, and confequently. that, though accord- 
in to the vulgar faying, it takes nine, Taylors 
to make one Man, yet ¥ 
MIE DS pce L OeLE ss My M PB sy 
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fan, yes you may pick up nine — 


1? TAYLOR. | 
Men out of ten who cannot make a compleat 
bot fi 2 Bs RS AEG AOR OY UO Tae 

His Genius’ His Fancy miuft always be upon the “Wing, 

and Qua- and his Wit not’ a Wool-gathering; but a Fafh- 

fifcation, ion-hunting 5 he ‘muft’ be a ‘perfect Proteus, 
change Shapes as often as the Moon, and ftill find 


fomething new : He ought to have a quick Eye 


to fleal the Cut of a Sleeve; the Pattern of a_ 


Flap, or the Shape of a good "Trimming ata 


Glance; any Bungler may cut out a Shape, — 


when he has a Pattern: before him; but a good 
Workman takes it by his Eye in the: paffing of a 


Chariot, or in the Space between the Doorand . 


Cee eR ohene yy: BETH'S ref poe ea 
He muft be able, not only to cut ‘for the 
Handfome and Well-fhaped, but to beftow a good 

Shape where Nature has not defined it; the 

Hump-back, the Wry-fhoulder, muft be buried 


in Flannel and Wadding, and the Coat muft hang ~ 


de gage, though put ‘over a Pott: He muft ‘ftudy. 


not only the Shape, but the common Gait of the 
Subjeét he is'working upon, and make the Cloaths 
fit “eafy in fpite of a itiff Gait, or awkard Air. 
His Hand and his Head muft go together; he 
muft be a nice Cutter, and finifh his Work with 
Elegancy. HEL EE a a 


The Works 10a Taylor's Shop, there are always two Sorts: 

nT age. vate ahs F na 4 
Jon: Shops. Meafure when the Matter is out of the Way, 
~-@uts and finifhes all the Work, and carries it 
Home to the Cuftomer: This is the beft Work- 


gman in the Shop, and his Place the moft profit- 
able ; for befides his Cabbage, he tras generally a | 
Guinea a Week, and the Drink~Money given by 


the Gentlemeri on whom he waits ‘to fit on 
their Cloaths, © The next ‘Clafs, is the ‘mere 
working ‘Taylor ; not one in ten of them know 


how-to cut out a Pair of Breeches : They are 


/ 


of Workmen;  firft the ‘Foreman, who ‘takes 


“ eme : 


~ 
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employed only to few the Seam, to caft the But- ; 
ton /Holes, and prepare. the Work for, the Fi- 
hither; ’, Their Wages, by AG. of Parliament, _is 


Awenty. Pence, in. one Seafon of the Year, and Their Wa: 
“Half a | 


5 i 93 


Half 4 Crown the other "however, 4 good Handges. 
vhas Half a Crown and three Shillings : “They, are 

aS numerous as Locufts, ‘are out of, Butinefs a- 
bout three or four Months in the Year, and ge- 
erally as poor as Rats : ‘The Houfe of ‘Call runs 
jaway.with al their Earnings, and a them 
.conttantly, in Debt and Want. The Houfe of 


+ 


_ Gall isan Ale-houfe, where they generally ufe, Of she 


the Landlord knows where to find them, and Houje of 
Mafters go there to enquire when they wantCai/. 
Hands, . Cuftom has. eftablithed it-into a Kind of 

Law, that. the Houfe of Call gives them Credit 

for, Vietuals and Drink, while they are unem- 
Ployed 5, this obliges the Journeymen on the 

other Handy to fpend all the Money they earn at 

this Houfe alone. The Landlord, when once he 
has got them in hisDebt, is fure to. keep them fo, — 

“and By. that Means binds the poor Wretch to his 
Houle, who flaves only to enrich the Publican. . 

» Atisa miftaken, Notion, that a Boy of a fickly 7ppi+ Con- 
‘weak Conftitution is fitteft for a Taylor ; itis true fitution. 
gt does not require a robuft Body, or much muf- 

cular Strength; but the Cuftom of, fitting crofs- 
eee, _always.in one Pofture, bending their - 
Body, makes them liable to Coughs and Con- 


% 
re 


_ fumptions, more than any other Trade I know. 


You raraly fee a Taylor live to a great Age; 
therefore I think a fickly tender Conftitution, or 
a Habit the leaft inclinable to a Confumption, is 
Mery unfit for, a “Taylor; hg ought to have a 
strong {harp Sight, which is much tryed by work- 
Gngat Candlelight. 
» The Mafter’s Profit is very confiderable, a- Tbe Ma/ 
tiling not fo much from the Price he gets forser’sProft. 
‘ the. 
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<<" tne Labour of ‘his-Jo urnéyn en, but from the 
. “high Prices <he’ charges: font he’ wy ahd 
sothe? Goods: hebuys for the’ tie test he uftom- 
ers The® “Article of Buckra 1 Stay oan 
Binding, ‘with ‘the: many Ria 3 caylor” S 
‘Bill,’ ‘is much heavier than the Article of making. 
‘They ‘are’ in ‘this Shape" ‘Merchants, | ‘and. many 
‘of shee ‘affe& to be éalled Merchant’ Taylors. 
As fuch, they” furnith:Gentlemen, not only with 
‘Trimmings, but™ “with ‘ ‘whole Suits; and of this — 
they? make’ a hatidfome: P nny, ‘and’ would Yaile 
Effates’ foon, ‘were'it not forthe: Delays'in ‘Pay =. 
ment. ‘among, ‘the Quality. “But yi h of ‘He 


‘oak 


‘Taylor, let us treat a little ‘of th e Branches 
who -are “employed: by. him, or rs hon - * 
deals. é hire aa8 des’ C I as 
ae te Peas ident ait 4 lst RYT vik yvallac 
Sect. 2, 2)°The Woollen: Draper i is’ he fil 5 tein es 
Of the him with Broad” mee sg ‘&e,, ) 
Woollene *T radefman buys ‘his G ds from Bh Fewell- Hall 


Draper. FaGtory, or from the ‘Clothiers in t Nie Del or 
England. apne their ¢ Cloths of ¢ one Gio, 
white from the Hall, in sii or fhort Pieces, ‘and 
have them dreffed and dyed in a Town 5, but 1 ixed 
Colours, or fuch Blues as are dyed in ‘the’ me 

they buy ready ‘drefléd. “They not onl rTetve: 
oh OR “Taylor here in London, by. ees put the Our 
see try Shops ‘Wholefales esol 
SAM ‘oollen- Draper oiigit to Bente ‘of ee 
natural Senfe, a good Accomptant, | ant 
able to pen a a Letter in a mercantile le. 
is, plain “and concife, without any’ ‘rebukes m 

HirGeniusRhetori¢, or any needlefs: awe a When 

and Qua- Jfseale’ ‘of mercantile Style, mean 1 natural 

aeons Senfe, but not that filly a affected M etho Oc dof ee j= 
‘ing out “al Coplatives,: ‘and {peaki rg r Se 
‘ments in fo-Laconic a Manner, “ast render ¢ 
be Sasa fm The’ pd! pata ‘Between : a ‘Letter ne 


owe 


ie is Poe te eke bie. yee 
ith ek anh hee gia AE Big: A Teftick S27 , rat... 
, VOOLLEN-DRAPER ., 45 
fing a laieamy two.Men of Bufinefs, and ‘that be- 
tween two.Gentlemeny is only this: The Man of 
hout any Introduétion, falls immedi- 
Matter in Hand, and does not write 


tween two. 
Bulinels, w 


Pore 


ion, fal, 


aisly. fo he . eg . 

one Word but, what relates to the Order received 
~or given, and delivers him{elfin plain Engiifh, in the 
fame Phrafe he would fpeak if his Correfpondent 
was really prefent :. ‘But.the-Gentleman or Friend 


4s,not tied down to, the Rules of Bufine(s; be 
may pals from ferious Matter’ to the moft jocofe, 
and may give bimfelf Liberty.to launch’ out into 
a witty Thought :or Exprefiion of Raillery : He 
Writes as he would {peak,, but may. vary or en- 
large upon his Subjeé as much as he pleafes, 

- ‘The Art of writing a Letter genteely, is a ne- 
ceflary and ornamental ualification to a Tradef- 
an, asmuch as to any. Man elfe : Nay, it is tiore 


ufeful than to. many Gentlemen, becaufe their 


Correfpondence. is \larger;, and their Ignorance 
more-expofed if they happen to be lame. I often 
wonder to fee a Man who can.write his. Name 
to a Note: of Ten Thoufand Pounds, . yet can- 
hot dictate a common Letter of Bufinefs with 
any kind of. Propriety of Language, ot write one 
Line. free from, falfe Grammar or bad Spelling, | 
The Want of, a Latin Education, is the common His Bdu- 
Excufe’ for this unpardonable Ignorance; but. cation. 
hope have made it plain, in Chapter XIV, thit 

a Youth may fpeak and write Bngljb gramate 

cally, and fpell juflly, who never read one fingle 
Line of Virgil or Horace, except in his Mother 
Tongue. . ‘That is the Kind of Education I would - 


Fecommend to a Woollen-Draper, and therefore ~ 


fefer to that Chapter, te rill sa font fee _ 
This Bufinels pylelds, reafonable Profits 5 but a Profts. 
is _neceflary to fet. yp in it. In this Branch’ of 
Frade as in all others, iggy the Miftery confifts 
. pte , im 


a 
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we 9 TS yh : any ee bP "ea bes : Raa Seb? 
_.iny buying and:-fellingy...a-Youth, gains\no other — 
Advantage by:ferving an Apprenticethip: but. the 
Freedom of -the) City,: ‘The, Knowledge of the 


iw ee 


vation / 
pplicable...to .moft:. Shop-keepers,,.and in the 
the Caution, I would alwaysbe,/underftood, to 
think, that it is {carce, worth any, Man’s,W hile. to 
““S* ferve feven Years to learn to meafure or weigh 

out-Goods in a Retail Shop; but that it is me 

Pehit wd WIs*ln a) Q1ah i, 24 Saute 
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lute Madnels. in. any “Parent. 6 ane his. Child: tay 
fuch ‘Shopkeeper, ‘exept. ‘they. haye.:a rational., 
Profpee of being able to fet them: up-for’ them-- 
felves.. A Journeyman Taylor, Carpenter, Black-. 
‘fmith,.or any othér Mechanic. Bufinets;.:is much, 
more certain’and beneficial Bread; ‘hi a Jour, 
Heyman in any Shop in bord concerned, only, i inf 
3 the Revatt of re Nae SER OP itin Bi oso bin el “fhlen 
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reaper | a tae are as “ke: one, Faaia as two ay, an 
“Eggs, only: the Woollen- Draper dealschiefly with Mercer. 


‘the Men, and is the graver -Animal'of) the two, . 
and the Mercer. traficks*moft.with- the: ‘Ladies, . 
and has a fmall Dath of their. Edieminacy. in his ‘ 
Conftitution. - Ae ae ee 


’'The Mercer deriva in Sills, Wide tarenmioas His Tas 


and ah~ ‘innumerable Train of. expentfive Trifles, 
for the Ornament of the Fair Sex; .He mutt be: 
#very polite Man, and_fkilled in.all. the, Pun@ti- 
lio’s of) City-good- -breeding ; -he ought, byr no: 
Means to bean aukward clumfey Fellow, fuch a,. 
‘Creature would. turn the Lady’s. Stomach in a 
Morning; when they go their Rounds,.to.tum- . 
ble Silks» ‘they -have no mind to: buy.. He mutt.. 
drefs neatly, a and affe& a Court Air, -however fat'y 
diftant- he-may live from St. ‘Fames’s,. 1. ‘know... 
fone fo fit for. that Branch of Bufinefs, as that, 
fimble) dancing, ‘talkative. ‘Nation: the: .Prench.> 


wat r 


oa nts. 


Our Mercer mu t haveva great dealof the French-.. - 


man in his Manners, as well.as-a large, Parcel of; . 
French Goods in his Shops. he*ought:.to,. keep... 
clofe Intelligence with the Fathion-Office atParis,... 


and fupe y himfelf with the neweft Patterns'from 


that’¢ angeable’ People. Nothing that’ is mere. 
Engiif goes down with out modern daisies’ from 
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ce _ ME R. CE Ri. ei 
their Shift to their : Tops they mui Be equ 4 WP 


' ped froth Dear’ Paris 


“Meteerwhotitends to fueceed inhis' Bi ‘ 


fiefs ought'td humour the Ladies, and aceomino-. 


ter, nor a 


date himifelf to their Tafte’ and Underfta ridings fa 
much a8 a ‘Rational Creature can ; “but Twould, 
have him Mafter°of fo much. aiaviial good Senfe,” 
as to mind the main Chance: of ’getting. Money, 
which requires that he fhould AoW and. then la ey 
afide his mercurial Airs a rid adt' with h Gravity, : 
The Bufinefs ofa Mercer requires. a: vel gas: ‘ 


s 


a ae ock;Ten Thoufand Pounds, without, 

great deal of pradent Maras zement, makes but | 
2 fmall Figure’ fn ‘their ‘Way's Sor will the Pro-- 
fits, though reafonable, admit ‘of the Expence ‘of 


7 


a Nobleman: A_ City and Country “Houle, a 


Pack of Hounds in the'Country, and 1a Doxy in, 


re |, ‘Cofner of the‘Town, | Coaches, ; Horfes 33) * Ga me: 


ing, and’ ‘the polite Vicesof Se. James's,” > annok ‘ 


be afforded’ outof the Profits of “Silk and Velvet.” 
The Wife’ ae not to be! eng of | her Comp- . 
the ‘Airs, Drefs and E ip age of 


a Lady of ‘Quality ; ‘Oeconom: and livin aii 
-jn'Bounds are the only see os make : av Cradet 


| mere Tradefman} ‘Ruin and'D . 


Age and 
_ Education. 


Wages. 


“Engh © 


man ‘thrive 5 and atiehever he, ‘or vA “his. i 


Wife; are’ pleafed tobe rs mee 


fi om 
"A’Youth, (fill remembring’ ‘eigen men 
tioned” in the preceding Se€tion) may be: “bound - 
about fourteen or fifteen, and his‘Ed ication’ fuch™ 
as ‘is -mentioned Chapter A oaks jot SAX finch, 
‘terg ate not néceflary in the W oe xe 
but his Fortine entitles him to. Sith & an jacation; 
as ‘may enab able’ him 'to converfe' poli litely,, he ‘write, f 
recy. A Book: kee Le this 7 ays. : 
may, have’ from twenty-five | to forty P our unde. aft 
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Shee exe Aen oe : ya 
s got Outfide..a n Pe. ne 
haha This hop-keey sper. furnifhes eye ; tr 
ram, Waddi Hi arab Hair- cloths, i sere 
Mohair, ‘Silk, Thread , Stay-tape,, Binding, and, 
every Article relating to ‘Trimming, except Gold. | 
and Silver. Tageswhleh. the (Haylee, has. a the. | 
Laceman;: } ‘* pAb 
» This. ‘Tradefman’ y Khowiedee. conte in ‘the. 
Prices and Pro erties 01 the,above . Articles 
it requires. no Sonjuration to. be-full ly ,Ma! 
the whole Miftery of his A rade,. le buys. from, 
the Wholefale Dealers; i in. ‘the ‘Iveral Articles. 
mentioned and. reaps a moderate Profit; but the» | 
Taylor makes the Cuftomer. pay at leaft Fifty per, aa 
Cents though he does not. allow, the Haberdather,~ | 
who is. obliged; to. trufty, near. fo. large . a Profits. ie ! 
however, betweén ai is Wenn § arian: UF 
confcionable Price. 2a | 


a ys i. 

‘The F ine-Drawer i is a Branch: of ‘the. ba Ae 
Trade, calculated to conceal. Rents. that happen Of beBne 
in. the .Piece or Py. Accident to Cloaths. made, Drawer. 
Wiesicn AS. well as ig bit empl ero and if, 


e Spa 


: wanted a then a Ate + bag “amet 
T his, Tradefman jal, sista pase of ay 6: 
Britain: ‘He i is the, firft J Aan into. whofe. Hands Qf the 
tha Valuable. Branch of, our ‘Trade the, Wool We0l-Sta- 
comes ; “He buys. it; up from the. Fa ‘armer.. andpler. re 
kéeps , ‘latge é Warchoufes i in Town. to. receive it.;. aby 
He makes it up into. feveral Sortments fit. for - 
the Manufacturers, ft isa very profitable Branch, 
O 4 cannot. 
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~ . cannot bé* entered’ ‘apon with’ Tittle Money, and 
may employ aslarge: a Stock ‘as *any. Subje& ean, 
~ be: fuppofed: poffefled of. Te’ requires no great: Ina’ 
genuity tobe Mafter of it, but asitiis reckoned a- 
very teputable. sae ae Hes Soph Education’ 
thould be igo EE Lg Ral ame 3 AOL 
MSTA {29> 
Secr. 7. The Wool- Gorkberdtis! the nent “Peifoncethis- 
The Woole ployed i in the Woollen Manufacture : Thi§ Inven-: 
Comber. tion is but of late Date 5 ‘it: “was: found: out by. 
Bithop Wilkins. The Week: foimerly was “orily | 
carded, but ‘now it is combed:upon’ Tron Combs, : 
~ which are fixed neara Stove to keep! them wari. 
The Woot is picked and oiled, and then put up+ 
oan the Combs and drawn‘out ‘in lone’ Rolls fit for 
the Spinners Ufe; \Journeymen get from’ Twelve 
Shillines'to a Guinea -a Weeks and atetyields oe 
reafonable Profit to ‘the: Matter, oe: tequires no 
partic ular rata nor mueb Strerigth.»° BAY A et 
Pre jeg Des oidost cia oe 
Secr.8. er ste is a Shop- keeping Buinetes: they buy up 
Of Wool- from thé Spinfters ‘or employ: Women’ to’ fpin_ 
fed Men. Woollted, and ‘keep: large: Quantities by ern”. 
; ready for the Confumers: They fell likewife® 
« Crewels, whichvare the Ends of ‘Woolfteds cut’ 
out'of the Loom’ and: Bed Lacesi!-Their Jourhey=" ; 
men are Book-keepers,:and have from) Fifteen to’ 
“fwenty Pounds a°Year with their’ Board: -Their® 
‘I “rade, like all other ‘retail Branchesy’ is fo tabi 
learned that it is’ worth no ar $ “while to bind" 


an a PERERECE to it. adie 
oF ‘This “Rratettnad makes: soaks ‘of Wika, 6aeda- 
Wool-Card™ Léather and*nailed on-Boardsy which are "fed: - 
Maker. by the Spinners for the Cloth ManufaQuters, ’ Atte 
; " 4¢ but an indifferent Bufinefs, though'in few Hands,) > _ 
and the Wages earned bya Journeyman little more” | 
than ie bee a erconinpconrenna pgs qu a oo Ge | 
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CLOTHIER: — ‘2gy, 
The Clothier is properly a Weaver, and there Secr. 10° 
are’ not’ many of *them ‘about. London, they ‘are'Of the 
morésin the’ Country of England ;\but a8 they are Clothier. 
a London Company {I ‘mention them here. Their | 
Apprentices ought to be ftrong! and robuft, and’ 
require no great Share of Ingenuity or Learning; \!- 


The Bufinefs of the Fuller‘is’ to mill and thicken Srey. if! ° 
Cloth, Jay the Wool one Way; cut it off equalOs rhe 
with the’ Sheets, and fmooth it with Tazels and Fuller; * 
then’ prefs it. It'is moré ufed in the Clothing Scourer, 
Countries than-about’ Town. It lis ia laborious Seter. 
profitable Bufinefs évery where. + Inthe City and © 
Suburbs there is‘a' Species of them called Scourers; ° 
who ‘clean Men’s'Cloaths, ‘€&?c.- Both Branches 
require Strength, and Journeymen may earty from > 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. -Settérstare. 
the fame with'the’Fullers, and: are called fovenly.- 
becaufe they rent Tenter-Grounds and ftretch 
Cloths after they are’ milled, upon'Prames called 


Fenters.. : nf A: kad Ld 
’ ay eae re! ee i oe ee aA we i. " 
EPP ah) S PAMERIIOR £4 u BY AO Bigied, 


“The Hot2Preffer;*by the Means*of aHot-PreteySrcr. tz. 


-made-of*a Steel Plate and Screw, ‘prefles all Sorts OF rhe 


of” Woollen Goods fit for the ‘Market, andiis theiHot-Pre/- 
Finifher of all Goods of ‘that Kind, ’ This Bifinefsér. 

is reafonably profitable to the Mafter, and a Jour-. 

neyman earns froni Twelve to’Fifteen Shillings a 

Week :) It requires Strength‘and a found/Contti=” 
tution,’ tet FPA L Spb ECy'! ‘iat aes Ff 2 uy ee Y hast he 

The Bufinefs of a Packer is‘to pack up all’ Sorts Scr. 13. — 
of Bale Goods into proper Parcels fit for Exporta-Of the 
tion; “Fhey are anfwerable.to their Employers if Packer. 


any Damage happens tothe Goods through their 
Agnorance or Negle&.. Whatever mean Idea the 


Word may convey to People in the Country, yet 


_ the Bufinefs is very reputable in this great City : 


They 


j ee. weber ss 

i : They,, Favor Sosy their. B inelag and, 
| fome of them are” large fe is turers sin ‘the Ex- 
ee portation of, our.Manufaétures, “Che, Work is 
truly laborious, and Journeymen earn from Ten 
to Fifteen. Shillings a Week and ticesBhicts\ 


Secr.14,. . The Piece-Broker is.a edit ey erie 

Of the  fufpected of corrupting the Ta ayer 's Honeft 

Piece-... buys from. the hone? Taylor, sh reds and | nia 

Broker, _ of all. Materials that go through’ his F ands, 
fells them again to fuch as want them for’ mene 
_ing, ec.” However, whether he gets it fairly or 
not, he ides: a pretty comfortable Livelihood Bh 
his. Bufinefs.. I do not find that: they take Ap- 
- prentices, or are regularly bred ; they are erie 
dy: decayed ‘Taylors, ‘or fome cunning Men bie 
have ‘crept into the Secrets. of the Trade, nadia 


Recut ‘The Salefinen dealin Old Cloaths, an Riey 4 
Of the 115 “times in New. They: trade’ very largely, and 
Sale/man. fome of them are worth fome Thoufands: They © 
~~ are'moftly ‘Taylors, at leaft, muft have.a perfect 

Skill i in that Craft. Ido not know they take Ap-,., 

prentices as Salefmen,, but. they keep, Journey-' 

mens to whom they give: common Taylor’ sWages. © 

Srcr. 16. The Robe-Maker i is dG: a ar aylin. only i is ee 
Of the culiarly employed in making State- Robes for Peers. © 

Robe. and Parfons. It is a very profitable Branch to the . 

Maker. Mafter, but the Journeymen carn no more than % 

thofe ee eh in common" 1 aylors Ss . 
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Of the Barser and Peruxn-Maker, > 
Bihave: done with the Taylor and his De- 


y¥ pendants, we next employ the Peruke-‘ be 
Maker. This is a Branch of Trade but of fhort » 4 
Date :..Our Forefathers . were contented’ with , 
their own Hair, and never dreamed of thatching ., 
their Sculls with falfe Curls,» It is a foreign In- The Rife 
vention, bur-of- what Country. I cannot learn, and Pros 
and appeared ' among us at the Reftoration. Like gye/, of the 
all ‘other Inventions, it has received great Im-rade. « — | 
provements, It was originally but rude and fim- ‘ 
ple, but kept a neater Refemblance to Nature | 
than it does at prefent ; the Fafhion was to wear 
Wigs nearly refembling the natural Colout of our 
Hair, and fhaped in fuch manner as to make the 


artificial Locks appear like a natural Produétion ; ~~ 
but in Procefs of, Time full-bottomed Wiggs be- — 
came the Mode ;, and: the Heads of our Bea sand. 
Men of Fafhion were loaded with Hair : To thefe 
the Tie-Wigg. fucceeded, and. the Natural Co. 
lour was laid afide for Silver Locks. The Bobb, 
the Pig-tail,. Tupee, Ramilie, and a Numberof 
Shapes, that bear no Relation to the Human, ‘OD 
Head, are now become the Mode. Sometimes _ ; 
the Beaus appear plaiftered all over with Powder - 
and Pomatum, and their Curls frizzled out with > 
Jaborious Nicety ; at other Times the Powder 
Puff is laid afide, and they affect to drefs in ; 
Wanton Ringlets, Original ’ Wiges were con- 
fined to the Male Part of the Species but of late, 
that ufurping Sex the Ladies, are grown afhamed 
of the Natural Produétion of their own Heads, 
and lay Snares for our Heafts in artificial Buckles 
and 
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PERUK MAKER, 


and Tétes de ae “The Black,, the Brown, 
the Fair and Carroty, appear now ‘alll in‘one Li- 
very ; and you can no more judge | of. your. Mit- 
trefs’s natural. Complexion by the Colour of her 
Hair, than by that of her Ribbons. _ The whole 
Species of our Modern Beaus and Belles appear 
in.a perpetual Mafquerade,,, and feem. contending 
with one another who .thall deviate moft from 
Nature, and, the antient Simplicity of their, Fore- 
fathers, ba : 

The. Peruke- & foe has. ‘his. "Fathione? aie 
Paris, like all other ‘Tradefmen, a d the t 


rer 
he can approach to. the Patterns. bf. that. fickle . 


Tribe, the better Chance he has to. fucceed with . 
“his, Engl Cuftomers... His Bufine6s i is governed 


ts a few Rules, and it requires Experience. to 
a 


be fier. of ADSM the. continual . Flux, and 


Ain 


is not eyitl a Wee hccee but a fends ee Fs | 


generally all Shave and Drefs, though fome keep 
the, Branches difting As a Barber, he reckons 
himfelf of an old -rofeflion, though I. ‘cannot. 


jultly fettle his Chronology : With this Branch 


of his. Trade was formerly connected that of a 
Surgeon ; 3 and. Numbers of them in Lindon and 
Wefiminfler , let Blood and draw Teeth, which ug 


think is the only Part of Surgery they | ever pre- - 


tended to practife. , ae 
Town [ cannot, undertfand * the “CbheBton: 


there is between a Barber and a ‘Surgeon, nor 
can 1 tao. much condemn. the Folly. of trufting | 


thofe Bunglers to perform « one of the ‘niceft, tho? 
common Operations i in Surgery. , I never faw a 
good Surgeon, but, was under fome, . Apprehention , 


when he. wes about to let Blood ; -yet thefe Fel... 
lows — 
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The Hair-Merchant is the “principal ‘Tradef-Secr. 22. 
_ man the Wig-Maker deals with ; he is furnithed by Of the 
him with Hair, ready picked, dreffed, and curled, ¢?-. 


fit for weaving. The’ Hair-Merchant buys Hair of “Merchant, 


“ 


_ thofe who go up and down the Country of Eng- 
* land to procure it, and imports fome from abroad ; 
he then forts it into Paréels, according to its Co- 
lour and’ Finenefs ; ‘employs Pickers, to pick the 

5 ) Black 


PP o06 ee PMN be Pe Ry 
ith Black from the White; and the Dead from the 
___ Live Hair, and Hands to mix it into proper Shades 
/ =. of Colour, and ‘curl it, which: is done by rolling 
“It up on Pipes and baking it in’ the Oven. ‘They 
_ have a Method of ‘dying Hair black, and bleach- 
ing other Hair white, of putting off Horfe and 
Goat Hair for Human Hair, ahd many other 


, 


a Tricks peculiar to their Trade, ‘There are Hair- 


Merchants who only deal in. wholefale, and fell | 
their Commodity in the Rough ; but the preateft 
Part of them prepare their Haitian Manner I 
have mentioned, Country W ig-Makers, and fome 
few in Town, curl and prepare their own Hair 
likewife ; but moft of them find it more their Ad- 
vantage to buy it from the Hair-Merchant, © ~ 
one tRNA, Oa Se ee bt Nain As 4 Sow gi 
Secr. 3, «~ The Wig-Maker employs theN et-Worker for 
Of te Cauls to his Wigs : They are generally miade in 
Caul-Ma- the. Country by Women, and’ | Ou; Se Me the 
her, Haberdafher; who furnithes the Wig-Maker with 
: them, and Silk for weaving his air on, and ‘Rib- 
bons for mounting his Wigs. He buys his Blocks 
from the Turner 3 but I fhall defer mentioning - 
that Trade, till I can rangeiit under a more’ pro- 
per Head, Avs EN ; YE tye 3 9 rs PF, Rey ewiee BIT 1g 
kan) Os * Ata 
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OF the 7H E ue 

Milliner EE juft Claim to-a Place on this Occafion; ‘as’ the 
Fair.Sex, who are generally bound to. this Bake 
nefs, may have’ as much ‘Curiofity to/kriow the’ 
Nature of. theit Employment: before they engage’ 
init, and fand a much in need of found Advice 


ah OT ys if 


‘Milliner, though no Male Tradé, “has 4 
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—  MILLINER: 5 :k07 
in the Choice of anOccupation,as the Youthof = 

_OUr, OWN SEXen 500s, 41a 08 dinthy 2 bres é Re Ay ‘i , 

..., bbe Milliner.is concerned in. making and. pro- Her Bu/s 
viding the Ladies. with Linen. of. all., forts, fit for nei, 
Wearing Apparel, from. the Holland: Smock to 

the Tippet. and Commode.; but as we are got 

ato the Lady’s Articles, which are fo very nu- 

merous, the-Reader is not, to expect that we are 

to give an, exact. Lift of every thing belonging to 

them, let i¢ fuffice.in. general, .that the Milliner +! > 
furnifhes them with Holland,..Cambrick, Lawn, ip 
and Lace of all fortsy and makes thefe Materials 
into Smocks,. Aprons, ‘ippits, Handerchiefs, 
Neckaties, Ruffles, Mobs, Caps, Dreffed-Heads, 
with .as many LEtceteras as. would reach. from 
Charing-Crafs to the Royal Exchange, 
... Uhey makeup Cloaks, Manteels, Mantelets, . -. 
Cheens and Capucheens, of Silk, Velvet, plaid 4, -> 
or brocaded; .and trim them, with Silver.and Gold.’ 
Lace, or Black Lace :, They make-up: and fell 

Hats, Ptr and Caps of all Sorts and Materials 

they find them in Gloves, Muffs, and Ribbons.; 

they fell quilted Petticoats, and Hoops of all 

Sizes, &c. and laftly,. fome of them deal in Ha~ 

bits for Riding, and Drefles for the Mafquetade = 

In a word, they furnifh every thing to the Ladies, 

that.can contribute to. fet.off their Beauty, increafe 

their Vanity, or render themridiculous, : 

The Milliner muft be a neat Needle-Woman 3 


* na ‘ 


in all its Branches, and a perfect Connoifieur in Her Ta’ 


Drefs and Fafhion: She imports new Whims Apts, 
from Paris every Poft, and puts the Ladies Heads 


in asanany different Shapes in. one Month as there ‘ 
are. different. Appearances of the ‘Moon in that, of 
Space. . ‘The, moft noted of them, keep an Agent 
at Battin wh9 sas ‘nothing elfe. to. do. but to: 
watch the. Motions of: the: Fathions, and.procure 
iwbAckaueh AeobPsha Siete Sd Aig, dye 
oe : ee 


a So a” ae ee, 
ewig es MEE ON ER. 
“yateltigenée of ehetk Changes which fhe fignifies'to 

her Principals, with as much Zeal and Secrefy as - 

‘\ an Ambaflador'or Plenipo would the important 
-Difcovery of fome political Intrigue. “They have 

“vaft Profits on every Article they deal in; yet 

give but poor, mean Wages to every Perfon they 

employ under them : Though ‘a young Woman 

“can work neatly in all manner of Needle~ Work, 

Wavestf vet fhe cannot earn more than Five or Six Shillings 

4 Y - 5 Week, out of which fhe is to find hherfelf in 

Board ‘and Lodging. Therefore, out of Regard 

* <to'the Fair Sex, 1 muft caution’ Patents, not to 
bind their Daughters to this Bufinefs : The vaft 


' 


Refort of young Beaus and’ Rakes to Milliner’s 

Shops, expofes young, Creatures liee Cte 
| tations, and infenfibly debauches their Morals be- 
: “fore they are capable of Vice. A young Coxcomb 
: “no fooner is Mafter of an Eftate, and a {mall Share 
| of Brains, but he affects to deal with the moft 
: noted Milliner: If he chances to ae in her 
| ‘Shop any thing that has the Appearance o Youth, 
: ‘and the fimple Behaviour of undefigning Inno- 
| cence, he immediately accofts the young Semp- 
Lest - ~* ftrefs with all the little Raillery he “is Mafter of, 
! : -talks loofely, and thinks himfelf moft witty, when 
he has cracked fome obfcene Jeft upon the young 


‘e Gaited Creature. The Miftrefs, tho’ honeft, is obliged 
againft _to bear the Wretch’s Ribaldry, out of Regard to 
breeding his Cuftom, and Refpect to fome undeferved Ti- 
Girls to tle of Quality he wears, and is forced to lay her 
this Trade, Commands upon the Apprentice to’anfwer all his 
Rudenefs with Civility and Complaifance. “Thus 

the young Creature is obliged’ every Day to hear 

: a Language, that by degrees ‘undermines her 
“Virtue; deprives her of that modett Delicacy of 
Thought, which is the conftant Companion of 


. uncorrupted “Innocence, and makes Vice be- 
come familiar to the Ear, from whence there is 
| but. 


SMELAGINER) . — gog 
buta fmall, Tranfition.to the grofler Gratification 
of the. Appetite... ian oi ATW cee ennty ie, Sees 
Lam far from, charging. all Milliners with. the 
Crime_.of Connivance: at the Ruin of their Ap- 
prentices ;. but fatal, Experience muft convince 
the. Public, .that nine out of .ten of the. young 
Creatures, that,are obliged to ferye in thefe Shops, 
are ruined.and undone: Take a Survey.of all the 
common Women of, the Town, who,take'their . 
Walks» between, Charing-Crofs and Flect-Ditch, ° 
and, (I am perfuaded,..more..than one Half of 
them, have, been. bred» Milliners, have been 
debauched in. their Houfes, and are obliged to 
throw themfelves upon the ‘Town. for Want of 
‘Bread, after they have left them, Whether then 
it is owing to the Milliners, or tothe Nature of 
the, Bufinefs, or to whatever Caufe it is owing, 
the Facts are fo clear, and: the.Misfortunes attend- 
ang, their Apprentices’ fo manifeft, that it.ought to 
be the laft. Shift a young. Creature is driven to. . - 
Bat if Parents will needs give their Daughters this E/pecially 
_. kind of. Education, let them avoid your private fo private 
Hedge Milliners; thofe who pretend to deal only Millizers. 
with a few {elect Cuftomers, who {corn .to keep 
(Bpen Shop, but «live in. fome remote Corner - 
=thefe are Decoys for the Unwary ; they are but 


o 
-” 


Places for Affignations, and take the Title of 
(Milliner, a more polite Name for a Bawd, a 
Procurefs,..a ‘Wretch who lives upon the Spoils of 

4 ¥Yintue,oand fupports her. Pride by robbing. the. 

_ patocent: iof Health,..Fame, and. Reputation : 
_ gdshey are ithe Ruin of private F amilies, Enemies 

_ yfo.conjugal AffeGion, promote nothing but Vice, 
GMM p dif sa 
Mies | 8,5 


™ aS Sect. 2, 
ay shhe 


ihe 


~Tire-Woman. is another humble Servant Of she 


~ f the Ladies in Matters of Drefs: She is Prime Tire-Wo- 
[GHB ns. Sone hy ena 2 ae Minifter man- . 
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Seri 3g. 
Of the 
Combe 
Maker. 


Sz om.As 
Of the 
- Cap-Ma- 


der. 


Minifter at the Toylet, and arms’ the Sex ‘with 
thefe dangerous Weapons, nice Curls, and -en- 


chanting Ringlets : She cuts their Hair into all 


‘Shapes, fuitable to the Fafhion, and is common- 


ly a Judge of Natural and Artificial Complexions ; 
but mum, that muft be a Secret, that our Enghfh 
Ladies are afhanied of their natural’ Beauty, or 
owe any of their Conquefts to Paint: or Wafhes : 
This Trade of Tire-W oman is abundantly profita~ 


ble; and, if fie does not carry on the Milliner’s 
Bufinefs, may be conduéted very honeftly; though 
‘Tam ill-natured enough to fulpect that moft of 
thefe Female Traders, live more by acting Mer- 


curies, conyeying a Meflage flily to a difconfolate 
Wife, ora wifhing Daughter; than by the honeft 
Returns of their Trade. 8 


Da Witte eT gE 
Pe. bake o! i, 


ch aevuce weet. eure 
VISSER bce Ms ow 


- This Tradefman’s Bufines is -eafily gathered 


from the Appellation: His Work neither requires 
much Labour, Education, or Ingenuity, (It is 
none of the moft profitable Branches to the Ma- 
fter ; they earn an honeft Subfiftance, -but though 
their Bufinefs is but in few Hands, } never heard 
of any of themi who died remarkably rich, » Jour- 
neymen earn the ‘common Wages, from Twelve 


to Fifteen Shillings a Week, A 


-Cap-Makers are employed in making Velvet 
Caps, and Women’s Hoods; anda Species of them 
make Leather Caps for Horfemen + Thefe are of 
kin tough ‘Shoe-Maker, and but few°in the Bufi- 
nefs. “Lhe others are a kind of ‘Milliners; and, 
generally {peaking deal in their Commodities, “or 
fome kind of Haberdafhery Ware 5 and thofe they 
employ, either as Apprentices or to work Journey 
work, are Women, and earn from Nine to Twelve 


’ * 


Shillinesia Weeks a2 6) Art) eee obs AD 
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FAN®M AKER, a1¥ 
_ The Fan-Maker is an humble Servant of theSecr.s, 
Ladies, and makes Sticks for Fans of Box, Ivory, Of the 
ec. and puts on the Mounts after they are finith= Fax-Ma- 
ed by the Painter, The few that are Mafters, and 4er. 
keep open Shop, ‘earn a pretty Livelihood ; and 
the Journeymen, who’ are generally paid by the 
Dozen, may earn from. Fifteen Shillings to a 


Guinea a Week, 


~ Fan-Painting is an ingenious trifling Branch of Sect. 6, 
the Painting Bufinefs, It requires no great Fancy, Of the 
nor much Skill in Drawing or Painting to make Fan-Pain- 
a Workman ; a Glare of Colours is more necef- ger, 

fary than a polite Invention : Though now and 

then, if he is able to fketch out fome Emblema- 

tical Figure, or fome pretty quaint Whim, he has 

a Chance to pleafe better than one who is not fo 

adroit. The Italian Mounts are much more in 
Requeft than any thing of our own Manufaéture, 

and large Prices are given for them, A great Part 

of our common Fan-Mounts are engraved and af- 
terwards coloured, which is a great Difcourage- 

ment to any Improvement at home in this flutter- 

ing Implement of the Ladies, . 


If I am not miftaken I placed the Hoop-Petti- Secr. 7. 
coat- Maker as an Article in the Milliner’s Branch; Of the 
but, upon Recollection, I chufe to afford this fe~ Hoop~ 

ven-fold Fence a Seétion by itfelf, fince I am Petti-Coa? 
bound to do Honour to every Thing that concerns Maéer. 
the Fair; and if I had lumped it with oye of 
their Wardrobe, I might be fufpeéted an nemy to 
this Female Entrenchment, — The Materials are 
#tiped Holland, Silk, or Check, according to 
the Quality of the F air, to be inclofed, and fup- 
‘ported with Rows of Whale-Bone, or Rattan, 
Vhen this ingenious Contrivance came in F afhion 
has much perplexed the Learned; fome will have 
2 Ye 


td 


THOOP-PETTICOAT-MAKER.” 


-4t that Semiramis wore one of them in her famous 


Expedition, and fome other Antiquaries will have 


~ us believe the Queen of Sheba was dreffed in one 
. full five Yards in Circumference at her firft Inter- 


view with Solamon. How thefe Accounts are at- 
tefted I leave to the Learned World to fettle; it 
is fufficient for us to know, that by fome unlucky 
Accident they came in Difufe, and were revived 


- again about the Middle of the laft Century : They 
firft appeared under the Denomination of Farthin- 
‘gales, and were lefs in their Dimenfions 5 but 


_ they now feem to have arrived at their. perfec 


State, and, like all other fublunary Things, begin 


to decreafe in Bulk, As to their Ufe, I dare not 
divulge the Secrets of the Fair; they have kept it 
inviolably, nay, better than we have kept the Free- 
Mafon’s Sign; for Idefy all the Male Creation 
to difcover the fecret Ufe the Ladies defigned 
them for: Some apparent Advantages flow from 
them, which every one may fee, but they havea 


cabaliftical Meaning, which none but fuch as are 


within the Circle can fathom: We fee they are 
Friends to'Men, for they have let us. into all the 
Secrets of the Ladies Legs, which we might have 
been ignorant of to Eternity without their Help; 
they difcover to us indeed a Sample of what we 


with to purchafe, yet ferve as a Fence to keep us 


..atam awfal Diftance: They encourage the Con- 


..° fumption. of our Manufactures in a prodigious De- 


¢ 


ba ‘gree, and the great Demand we have for Whale- | 


Bone ees them truly beneficial to our good 
Allies the Dutch; in thort, they are a public 
Good, and as fuch 1 recommend them, , 
They are chiefly made by Women : ‘They muft 
not be polluted by the unhallowed Hands of a rude 


Male, Thefe Women make a tolerable Living | 


by it: «The Work is harder than moft Needle- 
ie | Work, 


SGT ERR: gag 
Work, and requires Girls of Strength. A Miftrefs 
mutt have.a pretty kindof Genius to make them 

fit well and adjuft them to the reigning Mode ; 

but in the main, it is not neceflary fhe fhould 

be a Witch; | 


Since I am fo bold as to make free with theSrcr. 8, 
‘Ladies Hoop-Petticoat, I muft jult peep undérOf the 
the Quiltted-Petticoat. Every one knows the Quilters, 
“Materials they are made of : They are made moft- , 
ly by Women, and fome Men, who are employ- 
ed by the Shops and earn but little. . They quilt 
hkewife Quilts for Beds for the Upholder. ‘This 
‘they make more of than of the Petticoats, but 
not very confiderable, nothing to get rich by, 
unlefs they are able to purchafe the Materials and 
fell them finifhed to the Shops, which few of them 
do, They rarely take Apprentices, and the Wo- 
men they employ to help them, earn Three or 
Four Shillings a Week and their Diet. 
~: Thread-Shops deal moftly in that Article. SecT.'2) 
_ Like moft other retail Branches, it requires more Of the 
‘Money than:Brains ; the Trade is foon learned, TAreads ‘ 

and few of them take Journeymen, except fuch Mar. 
“as want one rather as a Book-keeper, to whom. 
they allow from Twelve to Twenty Pounds a 
~Yearand Board; but a Lad who underftands Ac- 


counts, in one Month’s Time is as capable for the vis 
_ Station, as he that has ferved Facob’s Apprentice= 
my hip, s te 7 
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Sezer. I. 
Stocking- 
Weaver. 


The In- 


STOCKING: WEAVER. _ 
| CRT AEP suggTgn dw't! 10 Ce 
Of the StTock1nG- WEAVER. 


'H E Stocking-W eaver is but of JateInvention ; 

found out, as the Story goes, by a young 
Gentleman of Oxford. This Gentleman happen- 
ed to fall in Love with a young Woman, of For- 
tune and Family inferior to himfelf, and married 
her without the Confent of his Relations; who 
abandoned him upon this undutiful Step: The 
young Couple were foon reduced to Difficulties 5 
and in a little Time had nothing to fubfift on, but 
a mere Trifle the young Woman earned by knit- 
ting of Stockings, As this was their main Sup- 
port, and that one Hand could get very little by 
it, Neceffity fet the young Gentleman upon find- 
ing out a Method more expeditious ; he proved fo 


vention of happy in his Enquiry as to fall upon the Invention 
the Stock- of the Stocking-Loom, which he brought to great 
ing We ea- Perfection, and by it in a fhort Time put himfelf 
ver'sLoom. in Circumftances independant of his, till now, in- 


Improve- © 


ments in 


the Arts 


a 


exorable Parents. | “ga 
The Loom has received feveral Improvements 
fince, till it’ has arrived at the Perfection of a — 
compleat Engine, whereon Stockings of all Sorts 
can be wrought with great Art and Expedition. | 

The Combing of Wool, invented: by Bifhop 
Blaze, added a further Improvement) to this 
Manufaature, and the eftablifhing of the Mill for 
Throwing of Silk at Derby, by Sir Thomas Lombe, 
has compleated it, and enabled us not only to fur- 
nifh ourfelves and the Briti/b Plantations with Silk 
and Worfted Stockings, but many other Parts of 


Burepe, 
nit The 
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_The Stocking- Weaver requires fome Ingenui- His Genius 
~ though the moft laborious Part -lies upon the 
ngine, which requires fome Strength to work at: _ 


A Youth of tolérable Genius may- acquire all the 


Knowledge. .neceflary to make him a tolerable 
Workman‘in three Years Time. It is abundant- 
ly profitable to the Mafter, but not fo much to 
the Journeymen ; for few of them earn above 
Nine‘or Ten Shillings a Week, with the clofett | 
Application ; they are paid fo much every Pair of : 


_ Stockings ; and if they have notia Loom of their HisWages. 


own, ‘allow the Mafter Two Shillings ‘a Week for 
the Ufe'of his, °(. | ATR, BT OH 4 eRe | 
* Knit+Stockings are much preferable in Durable-Of Kvit- 

nefs and Strength to thofe made in the Loom 3 but Stockings. ° 
the Time employed in knitting Stockings of any 


__ Finenefs raifes their Price too much for common 


Wear: The Scotch make the beft Knit-Stockings 
of any People in Europe; and fel] them at éxorbi- 
tant Rates; Thirty Shillings for a Pair‘of White 
Knit-Stockings from Aberdeen is a common Pricey 
and fome amount to Four Pounds, ~. ne 
~The Hofier buys Stockings, Night-Caps, Socks, Sect. 2: 
Gloves, “sc. from the Manufaéturer,- and fells Of the © 
‘them by Retail: Some: of them employ Looms Hofer’s 
themfelves,'and are in that refpect Stocking- Shop. _ 
Weavers, “His Judgment confifts in knowing the . 
Property and Prices of thofe Commodities, which 

may be eafily acquired ;-and not worth any Per- 

fon’s while to ferve an Apprenticefhip meerly for 

_ the Knowledge to be acquired in Buying and 
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‘Of the Tan ni %,.and ibe Workers ia 


. Leather. 


B EF ORE we make Shoes we mutt prepare the 
) Leather for that purpofe : Leather is tanned.af- 
ter this Manner; the-Bullock’s Hide. is put intoa 


The Man- Pit of Lime, which ftrips it,of the Hair and pre- 
ner of Tan nares it for the Remainder of the Operations » It 
ning \Leae lies fome time’ in this Pit,.the Workmen taking 


Care that it does not lie fo long as to burn; and 
is afterwards wafhed, the Hair fcraped off and pre- 
pared for the Bark-Pit :. The Bark generally ufed 


is Oak. Bark, ftripped from the Timber in Sum- - 


mer, dried in the Sun, and made fmall.in a,Mill 
which the Tanners ufe, for that purpofe.;)butfe- 
veral other Barks: will ferve for the fame.End, 
fuch as Birch, Saly, &¢. and Barley is better)than 


any. ‘The Leather is put into the Pit full of this. 


Bark, with a fufficient Quantity of Water, and 
remains there till it is fuffaciently barked, which 
they know by cutting a Piece of the Hide to fee 


i if the Bark has penetrated quite through, After 


it is-taken out. of the. Bark-Pit) itis. driedsand 
comes under the Drefler’s Hands, who haves off 
all the uneven rough Infide, and prepares. it with 
Oils for the Shoe- Maker’s Ufe,. Soal-Leather're- 
quires but little Drefling in comparifon to Upper- 
‘Leather ; and every different Species of Leather 
has a different Method of Drefling. 2 
As to Tanning, it is generally performed in the 


Country, and the Hides ready tanned are fentup ~ 


to London, and bought by the: feveral Clafles. of 
Leather-Dreflers at Leadenhall Market. 9) >. 
A} | Leather- 


~ 


LEATHER-DRESSER. ay 
Leather-Dreflers, of all Sorts, have a large Pro=. 
fit, require a great Stock, and give large Credit, Wages ofa 

The Journeymen earn from Fifteen to Twenty Leather 
Shillings. a Week, require great Strength, and Dr offer. 
is a naufeous dirty Bufinefs through all its Branches, » sea 
A Youth can-do no good at it till he is about Fif. 
teen or Sixteen, which is early enough to bind 
him: As to his Education, he requires only Read- 
ing and Writing, which he may be without, if he 
does not expect to be a Matter. Bea 


ov The Leather-Seller is he who deals.in Hides and Sper. 2; 
Skins of all forts, ready tanned and dreffed for the Of the 
Confumer., He is a Shop-keeper, and in fome Leather. 
meafure a wholefale Dealer: He requires a confi- Sed/er. 
derable Stock of ready Money to fet him up with; 

‘not much Ingenuity, and a little Time and Expe- 

rience teaches him the common Faults, Proper- 

ties,» and Prices. of Leather. It is a very reputa- 

ble profitable, Bufinefs, and they give their, Shop- 

keeper and Book-keeper from Twenty to Forty 
Pounds a Year, in proportion to the Extent of 

‘their Trade, . : hare oer . 


\> ‘The Leather-Cutter is a Tradfeman lately ftar-Secr, 3: 

sted up between the Leather-Drefler and the Shoe- Of the 

‘Maker, This laft, till of late Years, bought his Leather 

Leather in'Skins or half Hides from the Drefler, Guéter. 
and cut out his Work himfelf; but. the Number 

of poor Shoe-Makers, who are not able to lay out 


' more Money at once than the Price of Materials 


-fona Pair of Shoes, have given Rife to this Branch. 
~oThey cut: out their Leather in Soals and Up- 
per-Leathers, that»is, in Bits. that anfwer thofe 
Ufes, according to the feveral Sizes, and fell them 
to)the neceffitous Shoe-Maker.. It.is a very pro- 
fitable. Trade, requires a general Knowledge in 
_the Properties of Leather, and. Judgment enough 


~*~ 


“Swe aa to 
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to cut their Skins and Hides: in fuch manner as 


: they fhall yield moft Patterns for Pairs of Shoes 


without Wafte. . Itrequires lefs Judgment.to make’ 


‘a Workman, andlefs: Money, to make a Matter 


SECT. 4. 
Of the 
Laft and 
Heel-Ma- 


here 


than’ the Leather~Drefler.. The  Journeymen, 
who are but few’ and- generally decayed Shoe- 
Makers, have’ but fmall' Wages, 9 4) 49) 


~The Laft-Maker is*the next’ Tradefman. necef- 
fary to the Shoe- Maker... Lafts are made general- 
ly of Birch, or fome foft Wood: It isa laborious 
Employment to’ make them, though® they tare 


much affifted by a kind of Engine, with which 


they cut them: It isa large Knife, the one End:of 
it fixed to a Block, in fuch manner as.it»can be 


moved up and down; ‘to the other End is fixed - 
the Handle ; they hold:the Piece of Wood upon 
the Block, and by raifing the Handle apply the — 
Edge where they defign to cut, then forcing down 
with the other Hand it is done with a good deal of — 
Eafe. © They make Wooden-Heels for Men and 
Women’s Shoes; but neither Heels» or Lafts re- 


quire a great Share of Ingenuity: It iscbut a poor 


 Bufinefs, and the Wages of a Journeyman but 
Piiallitied Akg sayy derauld boidk. 2d 


The Shoe-Maker may now go to work, asvhis: 
Leather is drefied and. cut, and his: Heels made, 
It is much more ingenious to’ make a Woman’s 
Shoe than a Man’s: -Few are good at both, they — 
are frequently two diftin® Branches;..the Wor _ 
man’s Shoe-Maker requires much neater Seams, 
as the Materials are much finer... They employ 
Women to bind their Shoes and few the Quarters 
together, when they are made of Silk, Damafk, — 


or Callimanco.: This Bufinefs affords reafonable ~ 


Profit to'the Mafter ; but the Journeymen,-efpe> — 
cially in ‘the Men’s Way, get::but {mall Wages; 
ted : not. 
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BUCKLEYMAKER. ty 
not above Nine or Ten Shillings a Week : They HisWages, 
are paid fo much a Pair, according to the Work . 
“and Largenefs of the Shoes: The Country Shoe- 

Makers fupply moft of the Sale-Shops in’ Town, 

the Price of making being too large here to allow 

thefe Shop-keepers to employ London Workmen’: 

The Hands-in this Branch are pretty conftantly 
employed, except in frofty Weather, when the 

Wax they ufe upon their Thread hinders them 

from working ; or if they do work upon Necef- 

fity:in Froft, with the Help of great Fires, their be 
Work is good for nothing. It does not require 77;, @,. 
much Strength, nor a mechanic Head ; a Mode- pins and 
rate Share of Ingenuity- goes to the compleating Strength, 
this ‘T'radefman : A Youth may be bound about 
Fourteen, and at coming out of his Time be fuf- 
ficiently qualified to fet up for himfelf, or work 
Journey-work ;’ unlefs he has idled his Tim SOL 

_ been bound to a very ignorant Matter, ; 


Buckles of Steel, Brafs, and the coarfer MetalsSecr.6. 
are moftly made in the Country, where Labour Of the 
is Cheap ; however, there are fome made here, Bucklee 
and handfome Bread made by it. This Trade is 44aéer. | 
‘Father piddling than laborious, and requires fome 
Fancy to invent new Fafhions. A Journeyman 
may earn from Fifteen to Twenty Shillings a 
| Weck, if he gives any Application. But the 
beft Branch of Buckle-making is making Silver- 
_ Buckles, either plain, carved, or fet with Stones : 
leis a Branch of the Silver-Smith’s Bufinefs, and 
a genteel Livelihood is made of it, by working for 
the Shops. - Thofe fet with Stones is the Jeweller’s 
Bufinefs, and a Journeyman at either may earn 
froma Guinea to Thirty Shillings a Week, | Secr.7. 
tol ME LOF tas 
_ »- The Button-Mould-Maker requires as little In- sani 
_ genuity as any Mechanic I know 3 he has a fall ayousg. 
Pia | Hand- Maker. 


B20 
ow, Hand-Engine, which cuts.and fhapes the Mould 


PATTEN-MAKER. 


_. without his Head or much of his Strength: being 


Secr.8. 


\ OF the. 
Button« 
Maker. 


Seer. 9. 
Of the 
Metal- 
Button 
Maker. 


concerned; It is but a poor Bufinefs, and requires 


fo little to commence Mafter. that there are few 
_Journeymen‘in the Trades but fuch as are may 


earn from Two Shillings to Half a Crown a Day. 


‘The laft Tradefman formed the Mould, and this 
covers it with Mohair, &@c. We have already 
treated of the Silver and Gold Button-Maker, 
Chap. XXX. which is a much more. ingenious 
Bufinefs than this ; however, this has its Beauties, 
but the greateft Part of the Work is done in the 
Country and fent up to the Shops in Town; if 
there are any made here they are chiefly Livery- 
Buttons, or fome particular befpoke Pattern. 
‘Thofe who work at this, Branch are paid by the 
Dozen, according to the Work; but can fcaree 
make a Livelihood, the Country Buttons, efpeci- 
ally thofe made on the Loom, having fo beat down 
the Prices. + Af a 


There is another Species of Button- Makers; 
thofe who make them of Metal: Thefe are like- 
wife moftly made in the Country. This Branch 
requires neither much Strength nor many Talents, 
nor is there much to be made of it; thofe who 
work Journey-work make little more than La 
bourers Wages, and fome not fo much. oe 


Secr.10o. The Patten and Clog-Maker is a Species of the 


~Of the 
_ Patten, 


Clog, and. 


Patten- 


Ring- 3° 


Maker. 


Shoe-Maker ; they only deal in ftronger Mate- 
rials: They ufe the beft of Leather for Clogs, and 
buy it from the Leather-Cutter. The Patten- 
Ring- Maker is a Clafs of Smiths who work only 
for this Branch, which is but poor Bread: But 
the Clog-making, to a Journeyman, is rather bet- 
ter than $hoe-making ; if he works conftantly, 


and does not fpend an unreafonable Part of his 


Time 


. AOA PERE ry 
‘Time at the Ale-houfe, he may earn Fifteen Shil- Wages . 
lings a Week. It requires more Strength, but «© . . 
lefs Ingenuity than the Shoe-Maker, and, if lam 
not much miftaken, is not near fo much over- 


ST, Se re ee ene a me! 


CHA P) »XLII 
Of the Hatter and Fert-Maker, 


Sook eke chokockorknkouks? ckockoedkn ck akocknakoatls ake 


AY 7 E have taken Care for the Warmth of: the Scrr, 3: 
Feet, let us juft touch upon the Hatter, that The Hatter 

our Heads may be fecured from the Injury of the 

Weather, Hats are made of the Fur of. Hairs, 

Coneys, and Beavers, and. fome are made of 

Wool. The Materials are formed into the Shape His Buf. 

of Hats by Pafte: They are.wrought originally xfs, and . 

White, and afterwards dyed Black, It is a very Genius. 

ingenious, Bufinefs ;@but a very dirty one, It is 

abundantly profitable to the Mafter, and the 

journeyman earns Fifteen.Shillings a Week, and 

is pretty conftantly employed, It requires no great 

Strength ; a Youth may be. bound at Fourteen, 

and his Education may be as mean as he pleafes. 


_ | The Hat-Band-Maker»is but a poor obfolete secs. », 
_ Bufinefs, though formerly faid to be a very re-Of the 
_ putable and profitable Trade; but I can find no Har-Band 
Footfteps of their Significance, but in their. being Maker, 
made a Company in the Beginning of the Reign | 
of King Charles the Firft. ee 
2 %s Cu 
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a SKINNER. 
Seer. 3. — Felt-Mongers are thofe who buy Skins of all 
Of rhe forts, with the Wool on, from the Country Peo- 
Felt- Mon- ple, which they take off, and fell the Skins drefled 
ger. to the Glovers, €%c. and the Wool to the Wool- 

Staplers. - As they travel much in all Weathers, 
and are much among Water, it requires a hardy 
Conftitution; but the Wages are but little more . 
than thofe of acommon Labourer, = 9° 


Sect.4.' The Furrierdeals-in all manner of Skins drefled 
Of the with the Fur on, and fells Hair and Beaver-Wool 
Skinner to Hatters. ‘There are Shop-keepers who only 
ana employ others to drefs the Skins, and Women to 
Furriey. cut off the Hair; but thefe, though incorporated’ 
with the Furriers, are not properly Skinners; thofe 
_ J mention are the working Tradefmen who manu- 
_ fature this rich Commodity. - We have very few 
Furs of our own Growth, except we call Rabit- 
Skins by that Name: We are chiefly fupplied 
from North America and Rufia with what we 
want of this Commodity, which, in this Climate, 
is more for Ornament than Ufe. The working 
Furrier earns from Fifteen to Twenty Shillings a 
Week, and Clerks or Shop-keepers to this Branch 

may have Fifteen or bagreceae tp yee a Year.)) 


Secr.5. The Girdleris a Tradefman employed in ma- 
Of the king Belts and other Accoutrements for’ the’ 
Giraler. Army, &c: but is of very little Importance at 
- prefent, and only mentioned as it is an old City 
Company. ~ OF > 23 BEM ree 
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Of the GuioveR. > 


re H E Glover deals in a Species of Leather dif- 
~~ ferent from the Shoe-Maker : The Skins he 


~ufes are not ‘tanned, but allum’d; for which Rea= 
fon that Kind is generally called Allum- Leather. 
He makes Gloves of Sheep, Kid, and Doe Skins, 
and makes Breeches of Shamy (a Species of Sheep 
Skin. differently drefled from the other) and) of 
Buck Skin. ‘The Glover and Breeches-Maker 
are fometimes feparate Trades; but they are of- 
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tener together.’ ‘The Glover lines Gloves with His Buf: 
Furs and Rabbit Skins, and fometimes fells Mufts fiaef. 


and Tippets of Fur and Ermine. Both Glover 
and Breeches-Maker are a Species of the Taylor; 
their chief Inftruments being the Sheers and Needle, 
As to the Glover, the Hands employed in London 
‘in making them are but few, and a good many of 
‘them Women: The Glover cuts*them out into 
their feveral Sizes, and givesthem out to be fewed 


at fo much a Pair: Algood Hand may get Ten or Wages; 


‘Twelve Shillings a Week. The Shops are moftly 

fupplied from the Country, the beft from Scotland: 

“The Jrifb-excel in Kid-Skin ; but ‘the Duty makes 

‘them come dear, This Art requires neither much 

“Strength nor Ingenuity; only as it is a fedentary 

“ftooping Bufinefs, it difagrees with a confumptive 
or pthyii¢ky Difpofition, ©: . : 
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ction is it in that kind of Tradefmen to-keep. vf : 


*pofe of the Fair Sex ‘would.it be to blab the: mite 


Kept asvinviolably as Free-Mafonry: But! ith 
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STAY+MAKER. aes 
Work is too hard for Women, it requires more 
Strength than they are capable of, to raife Walls 
_ of Defence about a Lady’s Shape, which is liable 
to be fpoiled by f@ many Accidents. 

The Materials in Stays are Tabby, Canvafs, and The Mate- 
Whale-Fin, commonly called Whale-Bone: Therials and 
’ Stay-Maker takes the Lady’s Shape as nicely as he Procefi of 
can ¢ if it.is natural, and where it is not, he {up- ithe 4 
plies the Deficiency, then he cuts out the Tabby edd | 
and Canvafs by the Shape in Quarters, which are es 
given’out to Women to be ftitched, at fo much Stitrbere: 
the Pair of Stays: ‘This Part of the Stay-making Wages. 
Trade is but poor Bread ; a Woman Cannot earn 
above a Crown or Six Shillings a Week, let her 
fitas clofe as fhe pleafes, : 


The Whale-Fin we have moftly from Holland,Sger. 1, 
and the preparing it for Ufe was till of late a Se-Of the 
cret, in a few Hands; though, like Columbus’sWbale- 
Egg, there appears little in ity now it is difcover-4ane-Dre/- 
ed, Thofe who cut it and prepare it for the Shops {¢rs, and 
have a long, {quare Copper, about the Length?2¢ Man- 
ofa Fin; in thefe the Fins are boiled till they 7 of pres 

grow foft: They are taken out while hot, and?¢7?7% #- 
placed in. a Vice to fupport them, while the 
Workman cuts them, or rather fplits them’ into 
Jong fquare Pieces, fuch as they are fold in the 
Shops ; it requires no other Dexterity but to fol- 
low the Grain of the Fin with the Rnife, in the 
fame manner as a Cooper {plits a Hoop for a Cafk. 
~~ The Stay-Maker buys it from the Haberdathers 
instheir Branch in Lengths, and cuts it in thin 
_ Sli¢es fit for their own Ufe, After the Stays are 
Atitched, and the Bone cut into thin Slices of 
‘equal Breadths and the proper Lengths, it is thruft 
In between the Rows of Stitching : ‘This requires 
_ @ good deal of Strength, and is by much the niceft 
_ Part of Stay Work; there is not above one Man 
tina Shop who can execute this Werk, and he is 
ee either 
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RODICE- MAKER, 


he oe or - Foreman, and has the beft Wages. 
‘hen. the Stays are bone d, they are loofly. { 
fopether, and carried ome bd Hee aot fond 
if they anfwer according to Expeétation they are © 


_ bound,. the Brziding laid along the Seam and the 


“Lacing down. the. Stomacher, and are’ then. fit for 


the Lady’ s Ufe.. 
_ This isa Species of the Taylor’s Bufinefs, and 


rather. the moft. it apeg nis Art belonging, to the 
Mechanifm. of the. ‘Needk Ga, The. ‘Mafters, ave 


large Profits when they ate, paid, and the Jour- 
and regulated by AG of. Parliament : They. are, 


neymen’s ‘Wages are the fame with the. “Taylors, 


like them, much overftocked ; 3 though the Prefs 


ait for the War about a Year ago. has. thinned. isin 
~ They are. three or four Months of the. Year. aye 
eco- 


Bufinefs,. and are not over-and-above g xe 


Of the 
Bodice- 
Maker. 


Sects 4: 
Of the 
Child’s- 


er, 


ndmifts of the Time they may expect to ‘be-em- 
ployed, heir Education has no.Co nexion yith 
their Bufinefs, and a Boy may. be “bound a HE 

Apartgen HEAR of Age. fob, wasp? game) aig andl 


There are a 2 Species of Tradelinen Ww ik ake 


employ’d “hey are.made, “if ‘I miftak sa thee 


knows cifer, from. Stays ; 3 "put | fomen 3 ‘are. chiely 
Pack-'l “bread in tead of” “Whale-Bone 3 ‘and th = 


“earma a Naterable dae dae “Wome any tiAt can ue 


ply. themfelves, and. refrain, from, rN, may ‘get 


from. Five to Eight Shillings a. Week...) 
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Sacre *-Contsmakig i is. sndcher Branch of of 
Ta: ayle lor 2 d Stay-making, Bufinefs,, chiefly en 
“fed. by W fomen,. who make a. ‘good ve ne a 
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TBE Mantua‘Maker, “as | 
vd ‘the Ladies, may cake it 


Hieries we are treating of. Her Bufinefs is to make zy, Buf. 

Night-Gowns, Mantuas, and Petticoats, Rod de nefr. ~ 

Chambres, &¢. for the ce Mette is Sifter to He-Cening 
u 


it be a perfegt, Con- and Qua- 
Maket, ‘the mult keep the Setrets th 


them at fome times; fhe muft fee them, and pre- 
tend to be blind, and. at all times fhe muft {wear 


a eos pie to be compleat Miftrefs of the 
Art of Diffimilation, Tr'requires a vatt Stack ‘of 
Patience to bear the Tempers of moft of their 


‘ate but inconfiderable, and the Wages they give 


Want of Prudence, and general Poverty, has 
brought ‘the “Bufinefs into fall Reputation: Ifa | 


Etiend, to. advife with, or be a Check upon her 
Condu&, it is more than ten to one but fhe takes 
2 fome 
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MANTUA-MAKER. 
if not vicious Courfe, by the many 


ubjeét her. It isa Misfortune to the 


cumftances fubject f 
Fair Sex, when. they aré left young to their own 
Management, that they can fcarce avoid falling 
into the many Snares laid for them: by’ defigning 
Men : Even their Virtues contribute to their Un- 
doing ; Men pride themfelves in debauching fuch 
as betray any Marks of modeft V Ser Jags Win 
-taral Innocence and Good-nature make, them cre- 
affe&ted Sighs: and: perjured:, Oaths of , thofe .w: 
‘have no’ other View but, their, Ruin, Tn, fhort > 
“nothing can’ -properly’ fave them from falling but 


eS zs 


their Pride, which the fervile Condition of a Jour-- 
‘ neywoman too often humbles :.J. would conc ude 

frony this; that Parents, who. bind their Daughters 

to this Bufinefs,. muft/ not think) they,. ave done 
“their Duty; when, according to. the, Phrafeg they 
‘have puta’ Trade into their, Hands 5, they. 
oprftil into’them early Principles of. Piety, and 
-Ypire’ them with a virtuous Pride, and. a...delicate 

‘Concern ‘for their Reputation : They .oug t.to 
“watehotheir Motions, and affift their.unexperien- 
@éd Years iwith \good Advices and ROSA _ think 
othemfelves difcharged-of their Parental Duty, til 
\wthey have: fettled them in the World, under, the 
ProteAion of fome: Man: of. Sagacity, Induftry, 
“and -Goodenature’: “A Woman is always under 
Ace till fhe comes (in the Law Phrafe), to.be.un- 
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23 der Cover, “A Youth may, be fet a-fioat am the 


any at} 
: a 


) -<Wrerld as foo as he has got.a Trade.in his/Head, 


JOS.) oc Avithout ‘much’ Dangér-of {poifinig.a! buts a: it2 's 
Ss  softieh:a tenders ticklish Plant to,heat, thak bere 1s 
.. sno pefmitting her out-of ‘Lead ing-ftrings ‘till fhe 
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TE have taken’a Survey of moft of. the Crafts 
sya “concerned ‘in* building, finifhing, and fur- 
*nithing our’ Hotife ; of vallthes‘Pradefmen and 
“Wromen’ employed inDrefs or Wearing Apparel; 
“we have fupplied’ otirfelvésswith Houfe, .Furni- 
“tire; and Drefs j°we'muft/next: fet up an Equi- 
“page, not only out of Oftentation, and to'gratify 
*our’Pride; ‘but out of Regard td the Public-Good ; 
“face a great ‘Number of Hands:are profitably. em- 
“ployed by this Degrée of Vanity..0s0 0.9 os 
“How long’ Coaches ‘asd Chariots have been. in 
“Fithion' in this Mand; Iam at a lofs to find ; 
“though I am apt to conjecture we knéw very little 
“of them till after the Norman Conqueft,.. Chariots 
“for War'are of an old Invention ; the moft.an- 
“tient! Hiftorians make’ mention. ‘of .them ;; but 
~ Coaches; “or;'as the Quaker affeéts:to-call them, 
ti thefe' Leather 'Conveniencies, I believe have.been 
“Huta few’ Centuriés in ‘common Ufe in Great 
\Britiin, “We have' now got feveral Sorts, Shapes, 
_ “and! Figitres ‘of "them, and the Art’ of Coach- 

% naking is arrived-to the utmoft Perfegtion. . - 

“Fhe 'Coach-Maker’s proper Bufinefs is to make Szcr. 1, 
“the ‘Body! of the Coach, ‘and/all the. Carriage ex-Of the 
“'cept the’ Wheels 5 “his Trade is compounded of the Coach- 
 Carpentér, Taylor, ‘and Shoe-Maker';. he finithes Maker's 
his W ork by the Afiftance of thé Founder, Tire- Pr 

Smith, Wheeler, Carver) and Painter: He is 224". 

Carpenter, as he frames the Body and Carriage of 

- Wood 3a Taylor, as he lines the Infide with . 
stoi Q3 Cloth, . 
i 


ago  COACH-CARVER. 
“Cloth; Silk, Velvet; or other Materials, to which 


ee, sina ; ES a : vo 4 ta gala = 
| dings'a’ Week; if they are employed sigupe), (28 
SecP.gs “A Ggth iO Avo gak GO,020Nt La cage onl ait 


Of the The Wheelervis employed :in. making’ Wheels 
Coach- for all manner.of ‘Carriages’; | mean the wooden’ 
COO. =a Bee $b " Work, 


aah 


COACH-FOUNDER. BBt 
_ Work,» This:Bufinefsrequires.more Labour than 
Ingenuity); arBoy»of :a’ weakly Conftitution can 
make :no -Handat this Frade.» It is abundantly 
profitable to: the,;Mafter,:and.a.Journeyman, earns 
from .Fifteen: to T:wenty, Shillings a Weeek1y..A 
Youth may be bound about’Fifteemn. >. 9... 


‘There is a-Clafs’ of Founders who jonly work Secr As 
for Coach-Makers, in cafting. the Brafles for the Of the. 
Body, the Hinges: for theDoots, ‘the Buckles.for Coach-.. 
‘the Harnefs, and.‘all. the other Decorations ufed Powder. 
about,Coaches that are made ,of Brafs, .or any 
other caft Metal: He fs furnifhed .with: Moulds 
for-every Sort of Work,commonly ufed in Coach- 
making ;.knows how to make-Moulds for new 
Patterns, when required and swell paid for them ; 
and works in every refpect, upon. the. fame Prin- 
ciples with other Founders, ,only differing from _... 
them, in the particular,W orks caft: (His Profits.as 
Mafter. and. the Wages of his,Joutneymen are 
much, the fame with the Founder forthe Stove- 
Grate-Maker, &c. and the Genius, ‘Strength, and 

Age sequired are alike in both Clafles. os) 


The Coach-Maker, having prepared the BodySrcr. 5. 
ofthis Carriage, muft cover it with Leather, and Of the .- 
he:deals with a:Currier.whodreffes'Leather, for no Coach-, 
“other-Ufe. There is no material Difference,in the £¢¢¢Fer_. 

Manner of -dreffing | Coach-Leather ,and.that)for (#77. 
_ ‘Shoes,and Boots, but the chief Difference lies:in 

- the Subftance of the Leather. ..This,Currier. buys 
up Skins fit for this Purpofe and» no other ;.and 
finds -his)Account;:iny dealing with the Coach- 
Makers.only,:who.allow-him aprettylarge:Pro- 
“At ; though of» late:s¥ears it-has.been bat tick- 
— difh Dealing with this Trade, on,account of, many 
unexpécted Failures ; the Currier on fuch Occa- 
4iotisy>is generally. pretty-deep ins and -trufts the 
oahio VF Q4 Coach- 


‘igs Sl tf ERO Pree 
& s2 <0 sCoach-Maker' more thancany otlier of this Tiades- 
eS amrenso "Bhis: Clafs. of: Leather“Dreffers »requites 
es .oStrerigths ds: agreafy/ ftinking! Bufinefs;:a Youth 
*"" eqnaysbe bound: about: Fourteénsor “Fifteen, and 
~"" owwhen'out of his*Time!may-earn’ from:Fifteen ‘to 
Twenty Shillings a Week? of Ponce pannel 
Sect. 6,°. The» Tyre-Smith*is: a Clafsof theSmith’s 
Of the Trade, employed énly in making the Jron-Work 
Tyre- belonging to’ a' Coach- Carriage. ; ‘tis a very in- 
Smith. ee profitable Branch of Trade, and the ‘niceft 
Pieces of “Work is: Springs: for Spring- Coaches : 
»» They-had formerly large Prices for that Inventién, 
but of late Years they are made to much ‘greater 
Perfeétion and more than Cent. per Cent. cheaper, 
> There-is great: Variety in their Bufinefs, and they 
sogenerally employ: the beft: Hands:.in’ the ‘Smith 
(9 Trade:* They give fome of their Journeymen 
+ Pwo and Twenty: Shillings:a Week: but the 
‘ocommon’ Wages ‘of an ordinary Workman, who 
Aignotsai mere‘Hammer- Man, is Fifteen or Sixteen 
Shillings. As to his Genius, Age, &c, I refer 
the Reader ‘to: the Section on’ the Jack-Smith, 
Page 180. 
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Sect.7. | The Coach-Buckle-Maker is another Species of 
Of the ‘the Smith, employed only in making Iron-Buekles 
Coach- for the Harnefs of Coaches: He forges them with 

 Buckis thé Hammer, and beftows little or no filing tpon 

| Maker, “them, then lacquers them with Brafs Lacquer, if 
oe Crequired, - ‘or-blacks ‘them. ‘This is“ but»a poor 
Trade; -Ithink it-cannot'afford to' keep: Journiey- 
“Smen y’-every Man is his own: Mafter;! and may; be 
* fo ‘without “being «much: ofa Conjurer’; vachatle 
-°PraGtiee and clofe Application: may bring him in 
>* Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a ‘Week, of) 00 c& 
“iivd  gepttourhuwstades sadiys P otis or il aad 
pedis og | aqdioheegbott saith) brs) enol he 
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HARNESS-MAKER. "233 
This: Tradefmannmakes othe: Harnéfs ogee 2 cr 8, 
steals :voHis\ Bufinefs! requites.) moté Strength Of the 
“than: Ingenuity); hevis coftkthntogthe Shoe+Maker, Coach- 
beas heawotksowith:AwH and waxed:Thread:; but Harnefi- 
otheshas ‘much! larger:Profits;: both’ as Matter: and Maker. 
Journeyman : The Journeyman: may. earn from 
Fifteen to Twenty Shillings a Week, and is pretty 
e conftantly employed, but more-in the: Winters ....» 
sdidh-rimithd? Guuimer /ti An outs! imay beboiind .:. >>, 
~rabout Fifteen ; younger-than thatoheeancbeiof 8 
‘tshttle U feito himfelfp orchisi Matters Asotoshis  dvipe's 
Genius, che: requires:-rather® lefs than ‘the: -Shoe- 
Maker, and hid: Soaring evr «maybe? as sacpade as 
~pofibles Horace ots wee ows ¥ apa grea 
of ch Mee? Gere baie en: Nev ig oe i 
is hele are. the chic of the’T'radefmen: employed . 
ished the» Coach-Makers unlefg» we «mention: the 
«Woollen: Draper, Mercer, sor;Coach- Painter; of 
-d¢whom we have treated under other’ Heads. nvHe is 
ofupplied with Glafles from the -Gla®+Grinder, : of 
ne'whom we have likewife ‘treated iindemthat Head. 
sso] 423. 99h tified 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


bas asiosqe torltorns 2f + aT 
Ofte SaDuery. ad, thofe ‘employed ly bine -, ‘0 
istten mans, Layyy at oy hg Link +h. ; tes Share Ye hE ro “pa nt eS a> 


. “es Roma Sadler. is | hei next Perfon. wes peat em- Skier? te 
{| suploy, to.compleat our: Equipage. He furnithes OF she 
todays with Saddles of all. forts, Houfings, Caps, Hol- Saddter. 
the ¢fter-Cafes;» Bridles); Caparifons, -Girths, Surftn- 
0 gles; Brufhes) Spunges,»and, Curry-Combs gowith 

glievery Thing elfe relating to Horfe- Furniture + He 
ai isiélated-iny his proper Branch, to-the Shoe-Maker, 

as he ufes Leather, Awl, and.waxed ‘Thread j' he 

is of kin to the Taylor, as he fews Houfings, Ca- 
1 Parifons, aanch Horfe-Body-Cloths. He furnifhes 
+ Big 
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his Work by the Help af feveral diftingDrades- 
men; fuch as the Tre e- Mak cery. who, makes,.the 
wooden. Part, of, the Saddle ;. the; Rivetter,,-who 
makes the Iron. Work.of the a ithe Founder, 
who cafts Buckles, Bars, Studs,.. Brafles; fe, for 
his Bridles ; Bit-Maker ; 3 the Bridle- Cutter, who 
cuts out Leather in Patterns for Saddles, Bridles, 
éfc, the Embroiderer, who works Devices, Crefts, 
and Coats of Arms, &e. in Gold, Silver,.or Wor- 
-fteds upon his Houfings, He buys Broad-Cloth 
» from the Woollen-Draper,. coarfe Linen‘fromithe 
-Linen-Draper, Velvet. from. the Mercer, .Gold, 
Silver, Orrice, and Livery. Lace from, the-Lace- 
Man, Buckram, Silk, and Thread, from: the 
Haberdafher ;_ fo thar, confidering the Variety of 
Craftfmen he employs, the Saddler. i isa Nene con- 
fiderable and. ufeful Tradefnan, . 4... viel 


His Genius. At.requires.a Jarge Share of. Ingenuity sich ons 


tion to compleat a Saddler ; he ,muft. bea Judge 
of every,Article he. ufes, though. performed iby 
Tradefmen, different from. his own Occupation’: 
He mutt be quick at inventing new Patterns. .of 
Furniture, and decorating them »with Lace and 
other Ornaments, to give them a grand and gen- 


_.teel Appearance.. It requires a large Stock, of 
ready Money to. deal confiderably, .as the Matea 


, "6 


is ‘ 


~~ slals he ufes are high-priced, .and. the. Gentry,.are 


no more. follicitons AReUE Paying haa beeen 


pi 2 ORS 


’ Fournesmenc oh this ag of eeleee pine: 


shired by the Year,and are allowed ‘Twenty Pounds; 
per Aannn,, Beds and Board): They are'rarely em-: 
. ployed. by. th ie, Week, fuch,as, cannot, for, Want ~ 


i OE Stock. ie Acquaintance, fet up:for:themfelvess 
: “commence Pisee- Wagon: si AS op: ae ales : 
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- Work: from the Mafters, work it at their own 
-Houfes, ‘and are'‘paid’ by the Piece, fo much for 
covering or feating a Saddle; fo much’ for‘a Hou- 
fing, €8c. and of: this they make tolerable good 
Bread; for though their Profits are not fo large 
as the Mafter-Saddler, yet they are better paid 
and obliged to no Out-layings: In a word, the 
Saddler. isa profitable-enough Trade, ‘and not 
mnch over-ftocked with Hands; 


» Phe ‘Tree-Maker makes only the wooden'Part Secr. z. 
of the Saddle + Much ‘of the fitting of the Saddle Of she 
depends upon ‘him; generally, ' for Gentlemen’ 77ee- 

_ Saddles he takes the Meafure of the Horfe’s Back, ‘4a#er. 
and by that Means fits’ him ‘exadly. It requires 

no great Ingenuity, or more Strength than a 
‘Joiner: There is not over-and-above much to be 
made'at it, either by Mafter or Journeyman’; ‘the 

only Advantage attending itis, if their Profits are 

not large, their Materials are not coftly, ‘nor 

the Credit they give or their Out-layings confi- 
merabie tid Oe Se Ts NR TES ROR PR 

’ The'Rivetter is'a Species of the Smiths, andSecy.9. 
employed only by the Saddler in putting on the Of the 
Tron-Plates for ftrenethening and fecuring the Rivetter. 
‘Tee and the Stays’ for thé Styrups, @&¢. “Te re- 

quires neither Riches nor Ingenuity, and the Pro- 

fits attending it are‘equally inconfiderable ‘to both 


Matter and Journeyman, 


The Bit and Styrup: Maker is another Clafs of Sacr. 4. 
Smiths 5" the firft is called'a Lorimer, and is fome-Of she Be 
_ times'diftin from the other 3 they make'Bits, Sty- Bit-Ma- 
rups, and all the Iron Work belonging toa Bridle, 4er or Lo- 
It is an ingenious kind of Trade, and affords rea- 7/er, and 
fonable Profits ‘to the’ Mafter: The Journeyman Siyr aes 
earns Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a Week; ‘and may “ater. 
be bound Apprentice about Fourteen or Fifteen 

Years 


236 = WHIP-MAKER. 
f ‘Years of of Age a ‘ei ae as itch Strengtit ae | 
Pee maith Set tate 

in oa #89 View vt han’ ft @ elfe. 


aud st “As Foe LO ey 
Seer. 5. hae 1k Cui of 8 dhaee ets diffed s Hoththg fromthe 
Of the ‘others already mentioned, excepti ig that ‘they “5 
Sadlers- chiefly employed by the Saddler, an abe rai 
Founder. with Moulds for ‘cafting Buckles, Studs," Bits, 
Boffets, &c. for his Bridles, and fome times ‘Brafs 
or Silver Crefts for’ Houlings’ and” ‘Caps? “Ashe 
. works by the; fame Principles _ with the other 
oA uadete, Ineed only refer the Redder to” Chap 
- XK XIN Sed. 2. Chap. XLVIV'Se&t. 4. where 
have taken notice of their Age, Genius, Contti- 
tution, Profits, Wa Ages,” ioe Does bce a 


i } she, F 
OD bots? 


Connie “The Bridle- Glitter has fet himfelf ip seb 
Of the he Saddler. ‘and the Leather-Dreffer, in the fame 
The Bridle ‘Manner as the ‘Leather-Cutter, has done “between 
Cutter, the Leather-Drelffer and the Shoe-Maker: He 'dif- 
fers in no other Shape from the Leather-Cutter 
mentioned | in Chap, XLI. Seét. 2, but, that ‘the 
one cuts Patterns for Shoes, &c. and the othér 
‘for Saddles and Bridles, and fells them fo cut’ to 
‘the Saddler, whofe, Bufinefs it & to make’ ‘them 


into their Works. POMS Sl Led peed 
Saehvo -. The Saddler lonapal itkewite ite Holter Cate. 
OF the Rater 3 which is a Branch of Bufinefs ‘abundant- 


Holfter- ly profitable: He is of kin to the ‘Shoe- Maker, 
Cafe-Ma-and only deals in ftronger Leather. It requires 10 
hers, ‘extraordinary Genius, and:a moderate” Degree’ of 
Strength 3a “Youth may be b bound able routael, 
and when out of his Time’ may cme 
Sich 8 Eighteen Shillings. a. biha Ss UR Hee a 
ve ne fink Whip: Maker is is'a Dead, oP aaey d- 
Thong: “dler’s: Bufinefs, Whips ‘2 are made of a wooden 
Maker. > | Handle — 
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Hands and Whale Banh, covered with Cat-Guts ue 
athe Ts as fram th the Tron- -Monger or 
stlhet S BNE They ,a ki a, Set of” ‘ingen Ours 
men, Their Trade oe ‘not requite much 
Strength ; 2 Bis may be bound about fourteen 
or. fifteen” ‘Years, of Age, -and when out of his 
ime, if a good Hand, may earn Eighteen. shil- 
lings a Week. —The Thong- Maker 1 is a, different 
Branch froma Whip-Maker, but remarkable 
neither for Profit ¢ or Angenuity, pid phage 


me, 
Pe RR 
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“Phe opr ss is a it ty of the Smith Bi se cy. . 
Doétor : He ‘makes Shoes for ‘Horfes, and “puts Of the 
them: on: ; he is fuppofed. acquainted with all the Farrier. 
Difeafes incident ‘to that ufeful Animal, and ‘pof- 
felled of the Method of Cure: He fas‘ ‘certain 
Materia, Medica fi his own adapted | to, the, Con- 
ftitution | of his Patient, and adininifters tothe +0). 79 we 
Hoxfe. without, confulting. the Faculty of Phyfi- yb be 
cians, or underftanding one Word of their. ‘Difpen- » Lit alee 
fary:, He has particular Terms of “Art peculiar | TN ai pl 
himfelf, ‘affects Myftery in his Profeffion as much 
‘as the Graduate of the College ; ; and, to do him 
Jultice, is juft as certain of Succes as.they are, 

We, C confider him as a Smith, or a Surgeon, he 
requires no very delicate Hands, his Work” is : 
see ie, and as clumfily performed ; if we confi- 

chim, as.a_Doétor, alas Farrier, he requires 

fulless aR eh, Judgment. and Sagacity, though not 

bites fo, much Dearning, as his Brethren of the 
he ‘aculty,. ‘He requires Strength and reaps moderate 

‘Profits 378. Youth, may be bound | about Fifteen,» 

when out, of his ‘Time . Pile earn Twelve or 

Fi Spillings Ai sete , 


IW.) DERE 


whe 


empl ed in tito Git aid t aatagie! eye she \" 


mean. th ¢ Stuff of which they are, made, for the Girth- 
abge 


iho 
wee 


af | Ae wR ae 
Saddler only cuts them in Lengths; fews on the 
‘Leather Straps and’ Buckles to them, it is‘not - 
over-and-above profitable either to Mafteror Jour- 
teen Shillings a Week at moft, ‘The Genius of a 
_ Lad for this Branch may ‘be as dull as poflible; but 
he muft have a tolerable Share of Strength, ‘and 
may be bound about Fourteen Years of Age, 2° 
ee a YY dle pry iS TO" Ay 2 Dot BSR teen 
As to the other Trades-People the Saddler deals 
with, we have treated of them under their proper 
Ficads : He employs the Embroiderer,” and’ parti 
cular Hands apply themfelves to his Bufinefs alone; _ 
_ but we refer the Reader to their proper Seétion, 
Chap AA SBeGhr aa igi. hy en Ee aad 


scer.1. "TH E Cutler makes Knives of all forts,’ Forks, 
Of the Razors, Sciffars, Lancets, Fleems, “and” all 
Gaikr,.. torts pt cutting Inftruments, It is a very inge= 


SWORD-CUTLER. __26 
prove fometimes: as. good in the Metal as. thofe 
more eXpenfive; and: from thefe Places moft of 
the. Shops, are furnifhed, and frequently Cutlers; 
who have a great Demand for Goods, have them’ 
‘made.in the Country, put their own Marks upon 
them, and fell them for London made, © Pr 
_. The Trade of a Cutler affords large Profits to 
the Mafter, and the Journeymen earn the com- 
mon Wages of Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a 
Week... As it does not require any extraordinary 
Degree, of Strength, a Youth-may be bound, if 
of. ordinary Growth, about thirteen or fourteen 
Years of Age’: His Education may be as mean as 
ou pleafe. “hey are generally employed all the 
fear, and the Trade not much over-ftocked,. 


Wages. 


«The. Sword-Catler,. frequently, deals ‘in’ the Secr. 2. 
soods mentioned in the laft SeGtion ; but we con-Of she 
fider him here.only as concerned in mounting Sword- 
Swords, making Scabards, &c. The Blades come Cutler. 
moitly from abroad, and none.of them are made 
by the Sword-Cutler: He buys them up in Par- 
cels, and is only employed in mounting them. 
The Handles, if of Plate; are made by a Clafs of 
Silverfmiths who make nothing elfe ; if of Brafs, 
are cait.by the Founder. The Sword-Cutler: is 
omething |related-to the Smith, as he ufes the 
File and Hammer in putting on his Hilts ; and to 
he Shoe-Maker, as he ufes the Awl in tinifhing 
his Scabards,.. The Profits arifing from this Bufi- 
nefs are very. confiderable to the Mafter ; and his 
Journeymen earn the common Wages, It requires | 
no.extraordinary. Judgment to be Mafter of. this 
ufinefs ;nor.much Strength to:execute it: A 
_ fouth may.be bound about fourteen Years. of Age. 


thing from the Cutler, mentioned in the firft Sec= Of the 
Gs ved ‘ > tion Céirar- 


Sius both vine host ois you ay Bpdah 
ft ‘ The Chi rurgical Inftrument-Maker differs no-Sgcr. iG 


240 


INSTRUMENT-MAKER. 


gical In- tion of this Chapter ; except that he deals more 
frument- in Chirurgical Inftruments than the other: He is 
Maker. {uppofed the better Tradefman, ufes better Stee], 


Wages 


Sect. 
Of the 


and finifhes his Inftruments with a neater Polifh 
than the mere Cutler, The French, as they pro- 
duce better Surgeons than we, fo they are allow- 
ed to excel us in Inftrument-making ; but of late 
Years we have made confiderable Jinprovements 
in this Art; and perhaps there may be more of 
Fancy than real Excellence in the French Goods 
of this fort: If once the Public takes a Notion, 


_ that one particular Place and Perfon excels in any 


Art, it requires long ‘Time to beat them out of 
the Notion, and perfuade them that any other 
People equal thofe favourite Artifts, — ‘The In- 
ftruments made by this Tradefman are, Knives, 
Lancets, Trepans, Biftoras, Sciflars, Cupping- 
Cafes, Spatulas, and feveral other Inftruments 
peculiar to the Surgeon. This Trade yields great 
Profit to the Mafter, and a Journeyman who is 
efteemed a good Hand, either in forging or finifh- 
ing thefe nice Inftruments, may earn Fifteen or 
Twenty Shillings a Week: They generally work 
by the Piece, and confequently their Earnings 
depend upon their Application. It requires no 
extraordinary Strength; a Youth may be bound 
about Fourteen, and his Education fuch as is fitting 


a common Tradefman. 


There are peculiar T fadefmen who make Edged- 
Tools for Tradefmen of all forts; fuch as Planes, 


Makers of Saws, Furmers, Axes, Adzes, Hatchets, Gim- 
Workmen's\ets, €@c. for the Carpenter and Joiner ; fharp 


Edged- 


Joos, 


Inftruments for Engravers of all forts; Files for 


“Smiths, and all other Tradefmen who ufe thofe 
‘Inftruments; Hammers, 7c. &c. &e. But the 


greateft Part of thefe Inftruments are made in the 
re 3 h | Country: - 


ios ‘ A og? 


Country :, However, ‘thofe who are employed on... 
~ them in Towa, make. very good. Bread, either ica 
Matters or Journeymen,.. > ote ee 


he Bes 


dhdodiadteclictista doh dh slave dodeddiodtodks 


Of the "Ausovnen, and chofe employed in 
aoe 5. 9 Implements. of War. Lie 


f Fis 


"THE. Bufinets of an Armourer is.at this Day spew, t. 
~~». merely nominal : They were formerly em- Of the 
ployed in. making Coats of Mail, Helmets, and Z-mourer. 

_ the reft of the defenfive Furniture of antient War ; 

but at prefent, as we Moderns have more Courage 

than to encafe ourfelves in Steel when we go to 

Battle,; there is no Demand fer this. Clafs of 

Tradefmen, I only mention the Name. as it die 

ftinguifhes a very confiderable Company ofthe 

City of London, but made up, iaftead of. Ar- 

mourers, of Brafiers, Founders, Copper-Smiths; 

Se. if Paks ? Aue sa by thes j 

. The Bow-Makers is a Clafs like the former, Secr. 2, 

enly,a nominal Diftinétion for a City: Fraternity, Of she 

made up of various Trades, who have no Connec- Bowyers, 

tion with the Trade of Bow-makine, an Arti-or Bow. 

Cle fer which there is little or no Demand, ex- Strings 

cept-as Toys for Children, and made by fuch Meder. 

‘Lradefmen as are employed in Toy-making. in 

my eepatal.4saiet tim, steer! nag | 

Ret peu: 2 he ha ag eS tor Aree) anid wa. 

The Long-Bow-String’ Maker is another anti- Secri3.. 

quated: Fraternity of the City, and it may be eafi- OF the 

ly guefled that however confiderable this Trade Long Bowe 

~ might have been five Hundred Years ago, it at pres Siving. 
fent only confifts in Name, | Maker. 

R The 
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Secr.4. 
Of the 
Gun- 
Smith. 


(GUN-SMITH. 

The Gun-Smith is a Compound of the. Joiner 
and Smith; he works both in Wood and Iron: 
The Gun or Piftol Barrel is none of his making ; 
they are made at the Foundery, and he buys them 


. in Parcels, makes Locks. for them: and -mounts 


them. It is.a very ingenious Butinefs, requires 
Skill in the Tempering of Springs, a nice Hand 
at forming a Joint to make his Work clofe, and 


a good Hand at the File to polifh it handfomely. 


The Ufe of Fire-Arms is but of late Inven- 
tion, and has been gradually improved to the pre- 
fent Perfe@tion: Upon the Invention of Gun- ~ 


-. Powder we only ufed Match-Locks, which were 


liable to a great many Accidents, and not {fo eafily 


handled as our Fire-Locks now are. I think the 
Fire-Lock. is a Spanifh Improvement, and, that 


~ Nation is fuppofed to make the beft Fire-Arms 


in Europe. . Uhe Highlanders in Scotland make the 
beft Piftols, and were, when armed, poflefled of 
the beft Fire-Arms and Swords, all of their own 


- Manufacture ; Their Piftols are made all of Iron, 


neatly polifhed and beautifully inlaid. with thin 
Plates of Silver ; and their Locks fo ¢lofe that I 
have feen a Piftol, charged and primed, plunged 


- anto Water, yet fired upon taking ‘out with the 


fame Certainty as if it had been dry :- The Artifts 


among them are fo by Nature, have ferved no 


Apprenticefhip, yet finifh their Work in fuch a 
Manner as few regular-bred Gun-Smiths can come 


\ wpito, and none'can excel, 5)... ate 
«Phe Trade of a Gun-Smith, in this fighting 


‘Age, is tolerably beneficial: The Trade is not 
much over-ftocked with Hands; and the Journey- 
men when employed earn Twelve or Fifteen Shil- 


lings a Week. A Boy may be bound at Fourteen, 


- and requires no-extraordinary Strength or Educa- 


; tion, . ty % iia 4 ; 
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Of the Turner in Wood, Ivory, and Silver ; | 
and feveral other 7. rades depending. on the 


Turner's Shop, 


“T° HE Turner is a very ingenious Bufinefs, andScer. 1, 
brought to great.Perfeétion in this Kingdom. Of she 

He makes ufe of an Engine called a Lathe; his Zurner. 

Work is fixed.in it upon a Center, and is turned 

by a String, which either goes round the Work, 

if it turns upon; two Pivots, ‘or round a Wheel, 

fixed to the moving Center. » There are feveral 

forts. of Lathes, which differ according to the Na+ 

ture of the Work they are to perform; but they 

all agree,in common Principles. hag 

Turners differ among themfelyes according to 

the Materials they ufe; fome turn Wood, others 

Ivory, “Tortoife-Shell, &¥c. »and others Metal, | 

Iron, Brafs, Gold, or Silver,’ All:the Branches 

_ are profitable ; but thofe who work: in'Toys made 

of rich Materials, earn more than thofe who work 

_ #n Wood, and form more neceflary Utenfils, » 


_. The common Turner is generally a Cooper, Secr. 2. 

and makes Wafhing-Tubs,. Bathing~Tubs, Cafks, Of the 

éSc.. Thefe generally keep Shops, where all kind Cooper. 

of turned Utenfils and:thofe made by the Cooper 

_ are fold.~ Journeymen either:in the Cooper or 
Turner Way earn Fifteen or. Sixteen Shillings a 

Week, and the Workers in Toys and Snuff- Boxes 

much more. The Engines ufed in the nicer fort 

of Turning are very expenfive, therefore it re- 

quires a good Stock to fet up with, and a natural 

_ Genius for this Art to become eminent in it: 

j i R 2 There 
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pe There is an infinite Variety:in their Work, and 
they muft be. learning all their Life, A Boy, may 
‘be bound about Fourteen or Fifteen, ought to be 
pretty robuft in his Conftitution, ;and his Educa- 


tion that of a common. Tradefman. 


Secr.3.° | There ate‘ feveral forts of Bafket-Makers ; 
Of the ome who make Bafkets of Green-Willows for 
Bajfket- _ coarfe Ufes, others that make, yet a fine fort, 
Maker, that are ftript, fplit, fhaved and died: Thofe 
_.«° who make the coarfer fort for the Gardener’s Ufe 
carry on the moft.confiderable Trade, and their 
Apprentices muft) have fome Robuftnefs but not 
much Ingenuity ; and. the Workers in the finer. 

fort of Bafkets to be: met with in the Turner’s 

Shops requires lefs Strength but a better Genius. 

There are Numbers of Women employed in all 

the Claffes, and all things confidered earn as much 

Money. as at Trades that make a greater Figurein 

the World: Journeymen have from Nine to Fif- 

teen Shillings a Week. pithy tote! MARAE a ia 


Secr.4. 4 Evéry Body knows what -is meant by: the Bel- 
Of the lows-Maker':. It has a.mean Sound and Appear- 
Bellows. ence, yet is a very neceflary Handicraft, and to- 
Maker, erably profitable to the Mafter ; who has no great 
Occalion for.a thining Genius, or a very liberal 
_ Education : He is a Compolition of Carpenter and 
« »90?"Rurner} and the Bellows he makes for domettic 
sy \) Ue are generally fold at the Turner’s Shop. » ‘As 
he deals in-Leather, heyhas fome Relation’ tothe 
Shoe- Makcr,.and he cannot .compleat his Arti 
cle without the Smith and Brafier.. He gives his _ 
Journeymen- Ten’ or Twelve Shillings a Week, — 
and if he takes an Apprentice he fhould ‘be about — 
fourteen Years:of Age, and have a moderate -De- 
gate, of Strength, .svilnoguy X98 238 BSULY A os 
Coden abi ~aaw Ge dee OF 490; Oa me i ey 
amoredio? 7A gti il Page 
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HORNER: | . ae 

Trance the Bird- Cage-Maker i in cui Prasat asSxcr. oe 
: mot of his Cages have fome Turned-Work in Of she 
- them, which “allies him’ to” that Clafs more than Bird Cage 
any other. There are fome of them who make Maser. 
Gins, ‘Traps, and’ Scréens for the Farmers Ufe," 
with other Articles made of Wire, in which fome 
of them likewife deal as a Commodity : But take 
him in’ any Shape, he ‘requires neither’ much 
Strength or Ingenuity ; though the Wages given, 
is not inferior to’ other Handicrafts, as the Jour- 
neymen earn from Twelve to Kighteen Shillingsa 4 +>+? 
Week. ‘The’ Trade’ is not “much over-ftocked, s', 
and the Bird-Fanciers in and about London are fo. 
numerous'a Tribe, that’ there is a pretty good De- 
mand for their Goods. ls | : 

‘The Horner is hikewifé of ‘Kindred to WR dice, 6. 
‘Furner, as he turns a great many of the Articles Of the 
he deals in, which are both numerous and ufeful, Horzers, 
Tt is none’ of ‘the moft polite Trades, thotigh a 
very ufeful one ; for the Stench of the Horn,_ 
which they fometimes manufacture with the' Heat 
‘of the Fire, keeps them from the Hyp, Vapours, 

‘and Lownefs of Spirits, the common Malady of 
‘England. A Lad, if of a middling ftrong Make, © 
‘may be bound at fourteen Years of ‘Age, and 
when out of his Time earns from’ ‘Twelve to 
Fighteen, Spillings a: wreck ett At) 


ae the Turner’s Shop we seutestt} meet. withSecr. 7, 
Piss: enh painted in Oil Colours, which isO/ the 
_ performed by a Clafs of Painters who do little elfe, Floor-Cloth 
Tt requires no great Ingenuity, and the Wages of Paiater. 
Journeymen is the fame « as in 1 other Branches of 
Painting. Ex ae ee, —Secr. 8. 
heCar- 
dik “hie 'Shiop! Wkewri(evare old Catpets) rms eee 
fine Sort are made in the Coun’ry, efpecially atand Wea- 
R 3 Vi ltomsver. 
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TAPESTRY-WEAVER. 
Wilton, and are oftener bought at the Carpet- 
Warehoufes and Upholders. It. is a very inge- 


_ nious and profitable Branch of Weaving, where 


the Journeymen earn from Fifteen Shillings to 


a Guinea a Week. Thofe moftly fold at the 


SECT. 9. 
Of the 
Tapefey- 


Weavers. 


Turner’s Shop are made of Lift, by People 
who do nothing elfe: It is but of, late Contri-~ 
vance, and the Work moftly performed by Wo- 
men, who earn from Five to Eight Shillings a 


Weck. 


~ Though the Tapeftry-Weaver has no Depen«” 
dance on the Turner, yet as there is {ome Ana- 

logy between his Work and Carpet-making, 1 

mention it here. We have arrived but at fmall. 
Perfection in this Art, which we borrowed from - 
the Jtalivns... It.is an ingenious Branch,’ requires 

Strength and a thorough Knowledge in Defign-" 
ing, and the Doétrines of Light and Shade, Jour- 
neymow, who know any thing of their Bufi- - 
nefs, earn from a Guinea to Three Pounds a> 
Week, according to the Branch they are employ-. » 


. sedan: by 


SECT,I. 
Of the 
Cart- 
Wheeler. 
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Of the Cart- Wheeler and Collar Maker: : 


T HE Cart-Wheeler differs nothing from the 
t =Coach-Wheeler, but that he makes Wheels 
for Carts only ; and is not obliged to-turn out his 
Work fo neatly finifhed as the other. A Boy 
defigned for this Trade, requires to be of a {trong — 
robuift Conftitution, and-ought not to be bound 
till the Age of Fifteen or Sixteen, when his 
Joints begin to knit, and he has arrived at a — 

moderate — 


‘9 


moderate Degree of Strength. .The Trade is not 
unprofitable to the Mafter, and the Jourheyman 
_earns from ‘Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week, 
_ according as he is reputed_a good Hand, “y", 
‘The Collar- Maker is ‘but an indifferent Trade ; SECT. 2. 
he makes Collars for Carriage-Horfes, Waggoners OF the 
Whips, Traces, and other Harnefs, He ufes Car J 
Horfe Hides for moft of his Work. He is a kind of Maker. 
Dog-Butcher, by felling the Horfe-Fleth to fuch _ 
as keep Dogs in Town,. The Journeymen earn. ..- 
little more than common Labourers Wages. A 
Boy defigned for this Bufinef ought to be ftrong 
and healthy, and of no delicate fqueamith Sto- 
mach; ee ed 8 da eS ae Me a 
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TH E Pump-Maker is employed in ‘making Of the 
Pumps and Pipes, for the Conveyance of Pump- 
Water from one Place toanother. The common’ Maker; 
Pump confifts of a Pipe or Cylinder, aSucker, and 
Handle: It is an Hydroffatic Inftrument, and 
conftructed upon the Principles of that Science, 
In thefe Pumps Water will not rife above two 
and thirty Feet: A Phosnomenon explained by the 
Weight of the Atmofphere. ‘There are feveral 
forts. of Pumps; but moft of them, except the 
common Pump, are made by the Engineer or 
Engine-Maker, and fhall be fpoke of under that 
‘ead, | 3 : : i 
_ The Pump-Maker requires more Strength in 
his Hands than Judgment in his Head: However, | 
the Trade ‘affords him reafonable Profits, and he 
B98; 22 3043- R 4 pays 
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~ pays his Journeymen from Twelve to Fifteen Shil- 
lingsa Week : A Youth may be bound about 
fifteen Years of Age, if of a robuft Conftitution ;: 
and his Education may be confined to Reading, 
Writing, Accounts, and fome Knowledge in 
Menfuration, in regard he buys Timber by the 
, Meafure, and makes up his Accounts at fo much 

ake Footy)’. Re es eae 
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Ce A Pe LATE: 
Of the ENGINEER. 


SECT. 1, B* Engineer I do not mean the Military Engi-— 
Of the “ neer, but that Tradefman who is employed in- 
Engineer. making Engines for raifing of Water, &c. We: 
have improved much of late Years.in this ufeful’ 
Art, and have now Engines moved. both by Fire» 
and Water, which our Forefathers knew nothing 
of. This’has been owing to the Labour of the 
_ _ Royal Society, and the Progrefs we have made in: 
. » ,. Experimental Philofophy. Akt Hh tg: oad 
His Buf The Engnieer makes Engines for raifing of. 
4 a Water by Fire, either for fupplying Refervoirs 
or draining Mines: He makes Engines to force 
‘Water to any Height for extinguifhing Fire, and. 
Pumps varioufly conftru&ted for raifing Water: - 
Befides the common Pump, mentioned in the 
foregoing Chapter, he makes Chain-Pumps, which 
differ from the other in this, that the Water is 
forced up without any Dependance upon the Air,” 
and may be raifed higher than by the common ~ 
Pump; but requires greater Strength to work it : 
He makes the Screw-Pump, by fome called the 
_Pythagorean-Pump, as fuppofed to be invented by 
that Philofopher; it confifts of a Pipe wa ‘ 
UY ie 7 roun 
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round a wooden Cylinder; it is placed upon att t Hope 
inclined Plain, the one End of it in the Water to 
be raifed, and the other turned round by a Handle, 
which moves both the Pipe and Cylinder: The 
Water is raifed by its own Preflure upon the 
lower End of the Pipe, and thrown out at the 
upper, | . Bees She 
An Engineer requires a very mechanically turn- His Genius 
ed Head, and fhould be verfed in all the Laws and 
Principles of Mechanics, and what is called the 
Mechanic Powers, as he is employed in making 
all Engines of Force, The Mechanic Powers are 
five; the Wedge, the Lever, the Wheel, the 
Screw, and the Pully ; and on the Combination 
of thefe Powers depends the Conftruction of all 
forcing Engines whatever, He employs Smiths 
of veri0is forts, Founders for his Brafs- work, 
Plumbers”for Lead-work, and a Claf$ of Shoes 
Makers for making his Leather Pipes. He re- 
quires a large Stock to fet up with, and a confi- 
derable Acquaintance among the Gentry. The 
Bufinefs is at prefent in few Hanes, nor is it ca= 
pable of maintaining a great Number of Matters, 
A Youth, whofe Genius js turned to Mechanics, 
may be put to this Trade about Fifteen: Hig 
Education as to Letters may confift in the Know=. 
— ledge of the Engh/h Tongue; but he ought to 
learn Mathematics and Defigning, of which laft 
it is abfolutely neceflary he fhould be perfeét Ma- 
fter : He ought to havea folid, nota flighty Head, 
otherwife his Bufinefs will tempt him to many 
ufelefs and expenfive Projeéts: The Theory of 
~ Mechanics is. foon learned, but a Man whofe 
Hand can execute what his Head invents, is likely 
to prove a much better Engineer, than he who 
has only the Theory : Theory and Practice joined. 
make the compleat Workman in this and all other. 

Branches of Trade, The Workmen in this tie 

inh: REIS 
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3 ae WATCH-MAKER. 
nefs are paid according to the Branches they are 
employed in; but in general earn’ from Fifteen: 
to Twenty Shillings a Week ; and the Fore- Man 
of a-‘Shop, who underftands finifhing of the com- 
mon Engines, may earn much more, | 


$ 
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Of the Warcu-Maxer, and thofe be 
| employs. ihe seh yi 


4 


Sec. I. “TP HE Wateh-Maker's Bufinefs is but of modern 
Of the - Invention, and of late improved in England 
Watch- to the higheft Perfection; we beat all Europe in 
Maker. Clocks and Watches of all forts, and export thofe 
ufeful Engines to all the Parts of the known 
World. iy taped “ah aia 
. At the firft Appearance of Watches they were. 
but rude to what they are now; they were began 
and ended by one Man, who was called a Watch- 
Maker ; but of late Years the Watch- Maker, pro- . 
~  perly fo called, fcarce makes any thing belonging 
toa Watch; he only employs the different Trades- 
men among whom the Art is divided, and puts the 
feveral Pieces of the Movement together, and ad- 
jafts and ifinifhes it. Watches about fixty Years: 
ago went upon Cat-Gut inftead of a Chain, and 
were affected by every Change of Weather; it), 
‘ was morally. impoffible to adjuft them to any fixed | 
Certainty: But fince the Invention of the Chain, — 

and prey. fpeenetrae: Fn the Temper of Sprin-s, 
our Watches are reduced to certain Principles up- ~ 

on which the Weather, at leaft in our Climate, 


can have no Effe@. 


* 
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WATCH-MAKER: ey 
~The next Improvement Watches and Clocks 
received, was the Invention of Engines for cutting 
the Teeth in the feveral Parts of the Movement, . 
which were: formerly cut by Hand.» This-has re. 
duced the Expence of Workmanthip and Time to 
a Trifle, in Comparifon to what it was before, — 
and brought the Work to fuch an Exactnefs that 

_no Hand can imitate it, ee 


f 


The Movement- Maker forges his Wheels of Srcr. >. 
Brafs to the juft Dimenfions 3 fends them to the OF she 
Cutter, and ‘has them cut atia trifling Expence : Move- 
He has nothing to do when he takes them from ment Ma- 
the Cutter but to finifh them and turn the Cor- 47. 
hers of the Teeth, The Pinions made of Steel] 

are drawn at the Mill, fo that the Watch-Maker 

has only to file down the Pivots, and fix them to: 

their proper Wheels, . i 


The Springs are made by a Tradefman whoSecr. 3. 
_ does nothing elfe, and the Chains by another:'Of the 
_ Fhefe laft are frequently made by Women, in Spring’ 


the Country about London, and fold to the Watch- andChaine 


Maker by the Dozen for a very {mall Price. Tp Maker. 
requires no» great Ingenuity to’ learn to make 
Watch-Chains, the Inffruments made for that 
Ufe renders the Work quite -eafy,: which to the’ 

Eye would appear very difficult, A | 
There are Workmen who make nothing elfeSecr. 4, 

but the Caps and Studs for Watches, and silver= Of the 
Smiths who only make Cafes, and Workmen who Cap, Stud, 
cut the Dial-Plates, or enamel them, which is of 4d Cafe. 
late become much tke Fafhion. LM Maker. 


When the Watch-Maker has got home all theSrcr ¢, 
Movements of the Watch, and the other different Of ‘the 
Parts of which it confitts, he gives the whole to Finiber, 

_a Finither, 


” 


: 
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- | a F cities puts the’whole Machine: toges 
f ther,’ having | firft had the Brafs-Wheels gilded by 
| 


‘the Gilder, and adjufts it to proper Time. The 
Watch- Maker puts his Name-upon the Plate, and 
is‘efteemed the Maker, though he has'not made in 
his Shop the fmalleft Wheel belonging to it. It is 
fuppofed, however, that he can make all the Move- 
ments, and Apprentices are learned ftill to cutthem 
by Hand: He muft be a Judge of the Goodnefs of 
Work at firft Sight, and put his'Name to nothing 
a but what will ftand the fevereft: Trial; for the 
| : Price of a Watch ceneatia upon the Reputation of 
| : the Maker only. 

__ All the Branches: require a Mechanic Head, alight 
nice Hand, to touch thofe delicate Inftruments with - 
which they make Pivots almoft imperceptible ; 
and a ftrong Sight, there being fcarce any Trade 
which requires a quicker Eye: or fteadier Hand, 
The Profit of the Mafter is. confiderable, and a 


| . earn, Thea or aol Shillings a ‘Week, i Ea 
wien dre ftantly employed ; It requires no great Strength, 
Education. 00% puch Education to make a ‘seanucer Watch- 
ine Teheaky ought to. {ioe a talee sah Education, 
and fhould have fome-Smattering of Mechanics 
and Mathematics, , He may be bound about Fours’ 
- teen, or fooner if he is tolerably acute, The 
Trade is not-much over-ftocked in Town, andn no 
Trade has better Encouragement in our Planta- * 
tions, or in any other Part of Europe. If he un- — 
derftands his Halas hn Pe er have Bread almoft » 
any where. ¥: 


§ 6. es 
Of ihe In treating of the Watch- Maker, I fast ‘fd 


Chock ind. every thing that can be faid of the Clock-Maker, © 
Orrery. . OL any other Branch of Tradefmen concerned in” 
Maker. . | / : making _ ; 
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amaking, any Inftruments., for ‘the Menfuration of et 
Time. They differ only fromthe Watch+sMaker 

in the Size of, their Work, the Principles they -' 

act upon are conftantly the fame,.and a Perfon 

who. underftands the Theory of Watch-making | 

cannot be;ignorant of any other Movement what- - 

_ ,ever; but fuch as are ufed to one fort of Work 
only, are, Certainly better than he who. rambles 
after,many, though the Principles of all are alike; 

therefore I with the Articles of Clock-making and 
Watch-making were kept more diftin@ from one ; 
another, ... - | spire: REN | 
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Of the Mathematical and Optical Inftrument, 
5 Sa and Spectacle-Maker, ; 4 it 


oh HE Mathematical-Inftrument-Maker makesgp or. “ | 
‘* all kind of Inftruments conftru€ted upon Ma- Of the 
thematical Principles, and ufed in Philofophical Mathema- 
Experiments: He makes Globes, Orrerys, Sc les, tical’ n= 
Quadrants, Seétors, Sun-Dials of all Sorts and frument- 
Dimentfions, Air-Pumps, and the whole Appara- Maker. 

tus belonging to Experimental Philofophy, He His Buf. 
ought to have a Mathematically turned Head, and #4 and 
be acquainted with the Theory and Principles up- #74. 

on which his feveral Inftruments are conftruéted, 

as well as with the practical Ufe of them.’ He 

employs feveral different Hands, who are mere 
Mechanics, and know no more of the Ufe or De- 

 fign of the Work they make, than the Engines 

with which the greateft Part of them are executed ; 

therefore the Mafter muft be a thorough Judge of 

Work in general, ae 


rt ve ~ . . Th e 
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Secr.z, “The Optical-Inftrament-Maker is employed in 

Of the making the various’ forts of Telefcopes, Micro- 

‘Optical- {copes of different Stru€tures, Speétacles, and all 

Jnftrument other Inftruments invented for the Help or Pré= 

and Spec- fervation of the Sight, and in which Glaffes are 

tacle Ma- yfed, He himfelf executes very little of the Work, 

duit except the grinding the Glaffes: He’ grinds his 

Convex-Glafles in a Brafs Concave Sphere, of a 

Diameter large in proportion to the’Glafs intend- 

ed, and his Concave-Glaffes upon a Convex Sphere 

of the fame Metal: His Plane-Glaffes he grinds 

upon a juft Plane, in the fame Manner as the com- 

‘mon Glafs-Gtinder, mentioned Chap, XXXII. 

Sect. 4. “He-grinds them all with’ Sand’ and” po=. 

-lifhes them with Emery and Putty. The Cafes 

and Machinery of his:Inftruments are made by 

different Workmen, according to their Nature, 

and he adjufts the Glaffes to them. +9 {940 .> 

_ It is a very ingenious and profitable BufineS, 

_ and employs but a few Hands as Mafters. ‘The 

_ Wages.  Journeymien earn. a Guinea a Week, and fome 

-*- “more, according, as they. are accurate in. their 

-. ‘Frade. Such a Tradefman defigned for a Matter 

_Ofight to have a pretty good Education, and a pe- 

netrating Judgment, to apprehend the Theory of 

the feveral Inftruments he is obliged to make, 

and muft be a thorough Judge of fuch Work as he. 

employs others to execute. A’ Youth may be 

bound te either of thefe ‘Prades any time between 

thirteen and fifteen Years of Age, and dogs not 


require, mtich Strength, 
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Of the Shagreen-Cafe-Maker, and Trunk- 
‘ Maker. 


np Re firft of thefe ‘Tradefmen is employed inSger ¥. 
; making Shagreen Cafes for Watches, T'wee- Of rhe 

wers, Se. and Chetts for Plate. There is fome In- Shagreen- 

genuity in the Eufinefs, and it affords reafonable Ca/e-Ma- 

Profits to the Mafter: The Journeymen earnéer. 

Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a Week, ‘and are 

pretty@conitamtly employed, It requires neither 

much Strength, nor any previous Education ; a 

Youth may be bound to it about Fourteen Years 

of Age, | : | 


"The Trunk- Maker isa very noify Trade: Be- seep. >. 
fides ‘Trunks, Portmanteaus, &c. they generally OF ‘8 
make Leather- Buckets; and between both return 7 runk- 
reafonable Profits. ‘The Genius required to fit a d/aker, 
Lad for this Trade has nothing particular in it: 

He muft be a mere Dunce who cannot acquire it 
in lefs than feven Years. A moderate Share of 
Strength is neceflary : A Lad may be bound about 
fourteen or fifteen Years of Age, and when out 
-of his Time may earn from Twelve to Fifteen 


Shillings a Week, 


“The Box-Maker is no more than a bungling Sgcr. 3. 
_ Joiner: He is employed chie@y in making BoxesOf the 
and Cafes for packing up all manner of dry Goods. Box--Ma- 
He requires more Strength than Brains; and afer, 


_ Journeyman earns’ the common Joiner’s Wages, ©!) 


About Fifteen Shillings a Week. 
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"O/B Aah. LVI. 
Of the Nezpuie aud Pin-Maker. 


Sect. 1. aes Tradefman does not require to be fo 
Of the - acute as the Inftruments he. makes; the 
Needle-. Needle-Maker’s Skill confifts in the juft Temper 
Maker. of his Steel ; the mechanical Part requires nei- 
ther much Strength-nor Skill. The Steel is drawn 

in Wire to the Finenefs of the Needle defigned, 

cut into Lengths, then the Eye is ftruck with an 
Inftrument proper for that Ufe and the Point is 
filed:down, — Peo en rere 


4 


Srcr.2; the Pin-Maker makes his Pins of Brafs Wire 
Of the drawn by the Wire-Drawers, and imported from 
Pin-Ma- Abroad ; one Hand is employed in cutting it into 
fer, different Lengths according, to the Size of the 
- Pins, another in making the Heads, a fourth in 
putting them on, and a fifth in Pointing; by the 
umber of different Hands employed, this Work 
is quickly difpatched, otherwife it could {carce 
afford a living Profit ; as it is, it turns out but a 
poor Bufinefs, and a Journeyman earns no mor 
thana common Labourer, a 
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Of ihe Corx-CuTTER. : ‘ial 
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Cork-Cut- HIS Tradefman’s Name implies his Bue- 
tere finefs; the Cork is the Bark of a Tree of 
that Name of the Produét of Spain ; it requires~ 
ne great Head-piece, but a tharp Knife to o 

Cure 
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orgie 


_¢cute this Bufinefs ; Women are moftly employ- 
ed, and earn Seven or Eight Shillings a Week at 
- fo much a Dozen of Corks, Ie is foon acquired, 


and worth no Boy’s While to ferve an Appren- 
ticefhip to learn the Miftery. ies 


Pi lotodtot Rock Socks Rook Koko Kodtosboe 
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Of the Brusn-Maker, 


This eafy to comprehend the Nature of thisSeer.1, 


Tradefman’s Bufinefs; he makes Hair Brooms The Brujh- 
and Bruthes of all Sorts: His chief Materials are Maker. 
Hogs Briftles, which he combs, picks, and cuts 
in Lengths fit for the various Sorts of Brufhes 
he makes ; he cuts and forms the wooden Part — 


of the Brufh, with an Inftrument much of the 


Nature of that ufed by the Laft-Maker. It re- 
quires no great Genius to become fully Mafter 
of this Miftery, and but a moderate Degree of 
Strength : It is not over and above profitable to 
the Mafter, and ‘the Journeyman earns from — 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. The 
Trade is pretty much overftocked with Hands, 
which js no great Encouragement for Apprentices 
to bind. The Age fit for binding to the Trade, 


is from Twelve Years of Age and upwards, and 


their Education has no Influence upon their Art, 


- whether Liberal or not, 


As we are upon the Article of Brufhes and Srcr. 2, 
Hair Brooms,’ I mut. not forget Birch Brooms, Te Byoopy: 


which make no inconfiderable F igure in Trade ; Maker, 


I-am told fome employ: Four or Five Hundred 


Pounds in this Article 3 however I do not find 
_ any of thefe great Mafter 


s take Apprentices, or 
me 29 Grane Jeaithae 
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; that their Miftery requires great Talents: ‘They 


generally employ Women and common Labou- 
wers,to.do them VWOTRe 0 nn ented - eominodl 


ti 
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Secr.3. . There are a Sort of Mops made by the Birch 
Mip-Ma- Broom-Makers, of Woollen Rags, and a Clais 
ker, of People who live by picking up and felling 
Rags for this Purpofe ; and another Sort of Mops 

made of woollen Thrumbs, This laft is a pro- 

fitable Branch ; thofe who make them may earn 

_ Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Week, .As I have 
mentioned: Rags, I muft here take notice, that 
Rag-Men, thefe Rag- Men who buy up Linnen Rags:for the 
_. .. Paper Mills,- employ fome Thoufands, and make 
avery genteel Living by it, eaedcaters 
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Of the Weavers in general, 


rE H ©, Weaving, Bufinefs, is very, extenlive, 
+ and divided into,innumerable Branches ; as 
many as there are different Fabricks of. wrought 
Goods; They may be divided into, the Narrow 

«and Broad Weavers, and again into Silk, Cloth, 

and Linnen Weavers, it each. of ,thefe into as. 

Sect.1. many Branches as there are. different Sorts .of 
Of Nar-- Commodities made of thefe Materials. Ihe 
row-Wea-Narrow Weavers are fuch as are employed , in - 
vers, Viz weaving Livery Laces for Beds, Ribbons, plain, 
Ribton, flowered.and brocaded, ‘Tapes, Incles,. &<, ALC, 
Livery- There are Engine-Looms for making fome.of 
Lact, ‘thefe Narrow, Goods, .wherein Ten ora Dozen 
jak, of Pieces can be made at once, but, Goods made 
ee” on thofe Looms are not fo good.as thofe,made by — 
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_ ‘Strength of his Pull, according to the Coarfenefs 


_ vers in Spittlefields need not be obliged to fend 
| 92 


ig Ak aia git Af uel oa ane 
Hand; the Reafon’ is, it is impoffible to find 
Thread of any Sort, every. way equal, “Thefe 
Engines beftow an equal Preffure upon all 
Threads alike, whereas the.Workman when | 
weaving by Hand, increafes or diminifhes the _ Ruka 


or Finenefs of the Thread; and by that Means 
conceals all Ditterence in the Waft or Warp, 
We have treated of fome of the Narrow Wea- - 
vers elfewhere, as of the Orrice- Weaver ; fee _ 
Chapter KXXth, Se@. sth’ The whole Tribe © 
of Narrow Weavers make but poor Bread, and 


Jefs in Proportion to the Coarfenefs of the Ma- 


terials they ufe. The common Run of them Their Was 
may earn about Nine Shillings a Week ; theges, : 


_ Claffes moft employed in London, are the Livery- 


Lace-Weavers, and the Ribbon-Weaver. The 
greateft Number employed in the other Articles 

work in the Country, and fend up their Goods 

to-the London Market, at a much cheaper Rate 

than they can be afforded to be manufactured — 
here. eT | 

_ As to thofe in the Broad Way, the Silk Wea-Sacr. 2, 
ver is moft employed in London; Stuffs, Broad The feve- 
Cloths and Woollen Goods are chiefly made in’e/ Tribes » 
the Cloathing Counties of England, and the Pread 


- Linnen is the Manafadture of Scotland, Ireland, Veavers. 


France and Germany: The Spitilefield Weavers, 
who all work in the Silk Manufaéture, are a nu- 634 


merous Body. The plain Silk Weaver requires Sik-Wea- | 


but little-Ingenyity; but the Weavers of flower-wer, his 
ed Silks, Damafks, Brocades and Velvets are Genius and 


_ Very ingenious Tradefmen : ‘Thefe ought to learn Education, 


rawing to defign their own Patterns; the 
Want? of which gives the French Workmen the 
greateft Advantage over us. Werte our Weavers 
as expert at defigning as their Rivals, the Wea~ 


to 
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-». to Paris for new Patterns: A Man acute with 
his Pen in Drawing, could ftrike out new Fan- 
cies as well as the Frenchman; for 1 cannot ap- 
prehend there can be any general natural Diffe- 
rence between Workmen, if they have equal 
Advantages of Education and Experience. in their 
Bufinefs. me ; 

4s to the Conftrution of a Loom for thefe 
rich Manufactures, it is the fame with that de- 
figned ‘for coarfer Goods; all Looms have fome 
Principles common to, them, but it is impof- 
fible to give the Reader an Idea of that which 
conftitutes the Difference among them without a 

Plate or Model, so tree mre 
Wagesofa ‘Uhe Journeyman Weaver in moft Branches in 
Silk-Wea-the Silk Way may earn a Guinea or Eighteen 
wer. «Shillings a Week, if conftantly employed ; it re- 
quires moderate Strength : A Boy may be bound. 
about Eleven or Twelve Years of Age, They 
are employed younger, but more for the Advan- 
_ tage of the Mafter, than any thing. they. can 

“learn of their Trade in fuch Infant Years. ~ 


Secr.4. ‘This Tradefman buys raw Silk from the Im- 
(Of the porter, and fometimes imports it. himfelf and, 
(Silk-Man, fells it to the Manufaéturer. ‘If, we confider 

him as a Ware-Houfe-Keeper and Retailer, he - 
requires no great Genius ‘to acquire the Miftery 

of his Trade ; if as a Merchant, we refer him 

to that Chapter where his Qualifications are com-. 
prehended under the general Defcription of. a 
Merchant, ii. ic vcsiedhs ete he aa elie 

Seer. 5, | Uhe Silk-Throwfter, by a Mill calculated for 
The Sile » that Purpofe, throws the Silk, and prepares 1t for 
Throwffer.the various Ufes of the Weaver; he employs 
moftly Women, to whom he gives. but. {mall 
Wages: It is a very profitable Bufinefs. for the, 
Ct an me ake _ Matter 
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Matter, and requires but a fmall Share of Inge- 
nuity. Spinning the hard Silk and winding it 
employs a great Number of Female Hands, who 
may make good Bread of it, if they refrain from 
the’common Vice of Drinking and Sotting away 
their Time and Senfes, m . 


NOG lal Bos doe dete 
Of Dyers of all Sorts. - 
i London there are Dyers of all Sorts ; fome Bnei ay 


dye: only Wool, others Silk; fome confine Dyers of 
themfelves to particular Colours, fuch as Scarlet gif Sars. 


Cho Ro Kor Ro Ko! Ko oko Ro koerko oko gle cho st: Rockorkooks 


_ and Blues; the Scarlet Dyer is by much the 
motit ingenious and profitable Branch of the Dy- 
ing Bufinefs ; the beft Dyes that are ftruck of 
that Colour are done upon the River Severn 3. 
the Water of that River has-fome Influence upon 
the Operation, which renders Cloths finithed there 
preferable to thofe made any where elfe in Eu- 
rope. The Bufinefs of a Dyer in the Woollen 
Way in-general is very laborious and chilly ; they 
are conftantly dabbling in Water hot and cold. 
_ The Silk Dyers have not fo much Labour as the 
other, but all Claffes require a moderate Degree 


Of Strength ; a Youth ought not to be bound 


until Fourteen or Fifteen Years of Age. The | 
general Wages among Dyers is Half a Crown Wages. 
_ and Three Shillings a Day. | 
rr The Woollen-Dyers befides Copperas and the Tnfirue 
Fulling Mill, which isan Engine moved by a Horfe ments ufed. 
_ for milling the Cloth, have a Flot-Prefs to give it 

a Glofs. “The Silk-Dyers, inftead of a Prefs, ufe 
_ an Engine called a Mangle or Calendar. "The 

_ Silk when dyed and dry is rolled round a Roller, 

| : S 3 and 


bh. eee “BLUE-MAKER. 

| : ’ and put upon a fmooth Plain, under a great 
‘Weight: moved backward:and forward bythe In- 
terpofition of a Wheel and a Horfe, os 


; A ; 2 ee. 
Srecr.2. .. Thefe Tradefmen keep Calendars or Mangles, | 
Of Calen-being heavy Engines moved by Horfes, or Men, 
| dars — for preffing chiefly Linnen Cloths of all Sorts. 
. It requires more Strength than Ingenuity, and I 


| .. do not*underftand that they take Apprentices ; 
: 7 the few that are Mafters about Town, employ 
Bi -.» . «Labourers, who.earn from: Nine to Twelve Shil- 
: lings: a Week, and by Degrees: learn to be ex- 
-pert°in’ the Bufinefs, fo as to confine themfelves 
. to that Work alone. is Sir, iol fk 

| Seer. 3. 00 This is a Shop-keeping Bufinefs who deals in 
Of Dry. Dyes or Colours for the Dyers ‘moftly.:- They 


Salters. «fometimes differ’ little from the Oil-Shop,-andun 
«no Cafe it requires much Ingenuity to acquire 
i ¢heimMiltery) 20542 snc Yositotnd Gi hap. oad 


Sect.4. Starch is moftly made in the Country, it)is 
OfStarchemade of the fineft Flour foaked im Water and 
Makers. afterwards dried; we make very good here, but 
. they efteem the Poland Starch beft. It is a Jabo- 
- yious Bufinefs enough, and tolerably. profitable. 
-Journeymen earn from Nine to Fifteen Shil- 
iinpe wOWieeky! 4 dno Sas matieh! ons Moet 


Sect.s. This Tradefman makes a Species of Blue- Dye, 
Of Bluee moftly ufed by the Callico-Printers; and general- 
Makers, \y ‘keeps a Shop fomething like a Dry-Salter’s, 
where he fells‘Dyes and Starch, but»they gene- 
orally ufe Labourers sand. feldom take .Apprentices — 
for the making of Blue. Such Apprentices «as 
_ they take are in the Shop-keeping Way. _ 
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S O.A P is: compofed of Lime, Salt of Vegé- 7p. Soap. 
«tables, and ‘the: Fat: of Animals; .a:Lee.or poifer, 
«Lixivium is made of Kelp, that is, the. Salt. of 
~ Sea Weed obtained by burning, or: of the, white The Com- — 
~Afhes of other Vegetables, into which is added a poftion of © 
Quantity of ‘Lime-water.. When the Lee :has Soap. 
--ftood long enough in the Fatts to extract all the 
Salts from the Afhes, it is then drained off and 
put into a Boiler, witha Proportion of ‘Tallow,. . 
(if for. hard Soap) or of Oil (if for foft Soap), = .~ 
vwhere itis allowed to boil until ‘the Tallow cor 
»Oilxis fufficiently. incorporated with the ftrong | 
Lee, and is become of one thick Confiftence ; it 
is then taken out with Ladles:and poured into 
‘Chefts ; before it is cook they pour over itfome | .. + 
Blue; which penetrates through the Mafs ;. when. . , 
‘it is»cold, it is taken out of the Chefts, and cut  ...., 
-anto Lengths with.a Wire, and laid up to dry ; 
lt is':a laborious ‘nafty Bufinefs, but, abundantly 
- profitable, and requites.no: great Share of Inge- 
nuity ; if the Mafter and one Man inthe Houfe 
underftands the Bufinefs, the whole Work may 
be: performed: by Labourers. .The.Wages given... 
~ fuchca Foreman depends upon the Bufinefs of the. . ., 
Boiler; and: is: in proportion to the Largenefs of .. ; 
~dhis Dealing; the others, concerned are .paid.as 
_ <cother-Labourers,: from Nine to. Twelve Shillings. 
oa Weeke A topes onaulid AW wohrl asmesdeqao! 
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Of ibe Brewer and Distitter. 


Secr. 1. 6 fs HE Brewers in London, as far-as Ican learn, 
Breauer. feldom take Apprentices ; his Work. is. care 
ried on by Labourers, who. have acquired: their 
Knowledge by Experience ; and thofe-who intend 

to fet up the Bufinefs have either been acquainted 

with it, by being Son or Relation to fome Man 

in the ‘Trade, or take their Chance, by depend- 

ing on the Skill and Honefty of the Clerks and 
Servants: The Bufinefs of a Brewer requires: a 

large Stock of Reudy.Money to fet up with,.and 

the Profits returned. are proportionably- confider- 

able. fo . rib Pik tod pst 


Sect.2, | The Copper-Smith makes Coppers, ‘Boilers 
Of the for the Brewers, and all Manner of large Veffels 
Copper- of Copper. This differs only from the Brazier, 
Smith. who likewife makes. Copper Utenfils, that his 
Work is the.largeft and the moft- laborious. 
Their Journeymen and Apprentices ought» to 
have as much Strength as.any Mechanic I know; 
and he and they ought to live by.themfelves, for 
they are very noify Neighbours. ‘The Wages of 
a Journeyman is from Twelve to Twenty Shil- 
lings a Week. Sef GHA TA aseqaH 


Secr.3. This Tradefman makes Backs for the Brewer 
Of the _ to cool his Liquors “in, is fomething ‘between the 
Back-Ma- Cooper. and the Carpenter, and requires’ more 
fer... Strength than Ingenuity, and their Wages is from 
Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week, oo 
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MALT-DISTILLER. 265 
This is a Clafs of Smiths employed in makingSecr. 4. 
Iron Hoops: for the large Veflels’ belonging to Of the 
Brewers and Diftillers, is a laborious and not very Jron Cov. 
profitable Branch of that numerous Craft, Theirfér: 
Wages is like that of the other Claffes, 


The London Diftillery is now arrived at a verySecr.s. 
great Perfection, though’ not near fo much as it Difilting 
_ 48'to’be hoped it may, 'We make ten times thea gentral: 
Quantity of Spirits we made Forty Years ago 
the Confumption ‘has increafed prodigioufly and 
I believe the Goodnefs of the Commodity ‘has 
received fome Improvement. It brings in a large : 
Revenue to the Crown; the Dealers get great 
Eftates, but I am afraid it has contributed to 
debauching the Morals, and debilitating the 
Strength of the common People, The Cheapnefs 
of Home-made Spirits: encourages the Vulgar to 
drink, It lays a Temptation in their Way ; they ty 
have now got the Habit, which daily increafes : 
upon them: with fuch Rapidity, that if the Evil © © >? 
increafes in the next ten Years as it has doneih = 
the Jaft, Drinkennefs muft become the Charace 
teriftick of the People, they. muft live upon Spi- 
rits; and forget Labour and Sobriety, The Chil- 
_ dren muft be’born in Gin, brought up in a Gin- 
fhop,* live in. DrunkennefS, and kick out of the 
World without having enjoyed one fober 
Thought ; but private Vices are public Benefits, 
and while they continue fuch, we haye no great 
Hopes of redrefting thofe many Calamities that 
attend national Drunkennefs, | 


* The Malt ‘Diftiller is the Father of all the o- Srct.6. 
ther Claffes, as he furnifhes them with the Chief Tse Malz 
of their Materials: To diftil Malt, the Procefs Difiller.. ' 
is as follows ; the Malt is grinded and mafhed in 
the fame Manner as if you intended to brew 
Strong Beer; the Worts are taken off without 
Ray mixing 


Sect. 7. The Malt Diftiller proceeds no farther, but 
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DISTILVER. 


mixing any Hops,’ and put to cool in Backs ; 


when cold, “they aré ‘drawn out of the Backs - 


into ‘working’ Fatts,° and fomented with Yeatt; 
‘they keep conftantly ftirring about the Worts in 
the Fatts until they are ‘thoroughly fermented, 
and the Barm begins to fall’to the Bottom; 
they are then ready for fingling, and are called 
Wath. They ‘are put into a Still about three 
Parts full ; the Fire is kept pretty brifk till the 


‘Wath is near upon the boil ; when the Head of 
the Still is put’ on; and luted ‘to’ the Wornrin 


the Worm-tub; then the Fire is allowed to de- 


_creafe until the Still begins torun; it is kept 


jn a conftant ‘flow Heat until the Whole is fing- 
led. The firft Production is called Low W ines. 
‘Thefe Low Wines are again put into’ the Sell, 


which with the Worm ought. to be well.cleaned, 


‘and are diftilled a fecond ‘Time, and are now 
pute Spirits of Mal 2oai7 e280? &! 28% faebor 


¥ 


The Com- fells his Malt Spirits to the Compound Diftillers : 
pound Dif-They put a Quantity of Juniper Berries, Anni- 


tiller. 


Sect. 8. 


Molaffes 
Spivies. 


feed; or other Materials, with which they mean 


to flavour their Spirits, into'a Still, with ‘a: Quan- 
tity of Malt Spirit, lowered with’ Water, and 


proceed to diftill as before. - ‘This produces’ thofe | 


bewitching Liquors called Gin, Annifeed, Gey 
" Molafles Spirits are diftilled from Treacle, by 
the Compound Diftillers ; the Molaffes are di- 
luted with Water to a- proper Thinnefs, then 


> warmed, fermented and wrought inthe: fame 


- Manner ‘as the Malt Wafh, When™ thoroughly 


fermented, ‘it 1s fingled into Low’ Wines and 


ye-drawn into’ Spirits in the fame* Manner °as 


The 


| MALTS TER. 
_ 9 The feveral Claffes of Diftillers, notwithftand- 


ing \the high, Duty, have.a Secret. of ,making 


darge Profits : How, they. can pretend to pay.the 
Revenue, and. fell found Spirits for fo. fmall a 
Price as. they do, I own is a Miftery paft finding 
out by my fhallow Apprehenfion ; but the Faét 
is true, that they all get Eftates, and yet the 
poor Man may get drunk for Two-pence. It is 
{oon enough to bind a Lad Apprentice to a Dif- 
tiller at. Fifteen; but. I believe it. is. not. very 


common to take Apprentices. in that Branch’; 
hor does it require much Ingenuity. I with they - 
‘had all of them more Confcience and Honefty, ° 


and believed, that they were an{werable to God 
and their Country for the Mifchief they do by 
Aelling, diftilled Poifon under the fi@titious Names 
of Gin,’ Annifeed, &¢, The Diftiller,,no doubt, 


' «increafes the Revenue, and vends the Farmers 


Produét, and in that Refpeét may be looked upon 
as a beneficial Member of the Society ; but the 


- sEvil arifing from his. Trade to Individuals,. in my 


ge 


Opinion, over-balances all the Good he does the _ 


Public. 


» could, with either that he diftilled nana be 


good Spirits, and took a high Price for them ; or 


that there were. as.few. Dittillers in our Days.as — 


dn, thofe of Queen Elizabeth, when our Country- 
men had Spirits without Gin, and the Expence 
of the Publick was defrayed without debauching 
the Morals of the People. ae 1g 


_-Malt is made. of | Barley, Oats, Rye, Peafes 2 wa 
atley.3 OF the 


and) Beans, but. for. the moft Part of B 


267 


though. the,other Grains may. be malted, they Malzfer. 


are not fo’ commonly ufed,..To make Malt of 
Barley, the. Maltfter fteeps in a Steep-full of 
Water, large in Proportion to his Malt Barn; it 


_ fies in fteep till the whole Grain is equally foft, 


10) and 


268 WINE-COOPER, 
and that you may bruife it, by holding the Grain 
between your Finger and Thumb endways 3 it 
is then taken out of the Steep and laid in the 
fot Heap until it begins to put forth a Spire at 
_ one End, When it has fpir’d enough, the Heap 
_ 4s fpread every Day larger, until it is fpread into 
a Floor, and covers all the Malt Barn; they keep 
turning it every five or fix Hours, until the Grain 
is perfectly dry. When it is put upon the Kiln 
and dried by a flow conftant Fire, it is then 
taken off and is ready for the Market, Tt te 
quires great Care and Judgment to make Malt 
properly, and is attended with reafonable Profits; 
but little Malt is made in London in proportion to 
the Confumption ; the moft of it is made in the 
Country, fhipped for London and fold at Bear- 


Key | | 
ee. CHAP. LXIV. 


Of the Wink-Cooper and Vintwer. 


The ist 3G HE Trade of a Wine-Cooper is all a Mif- 
Cooper. tery, his original. Bufinefs was to take care 
of the Wine-Cellar, to mix Wines of different 
Growths, to anfwer the Flavour and Tafte re- 

quired by the different Palates of his Cuftomers ; 

to fine them down, purge them from their 

Lees, and render.them fit for Drinking:; to cure 

the feveral Difeafes to which Wines are liable; 

to recover them when pricked, and preferve 

them when on the Fret ; to renew their Flavour. 

and Colour when. loft by Age or any Accident. 

He taftes the Wine at the Keys, knows the 

- Produéts of different Countries; and the fpecial 
Qualities of particular Vineyards: This is the 
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honeft Part of his Bufinefs, and requires a nice 
Palate and: great Labour and Experience to be= 
come. fully Mafter of, but of late Years’ he has 
gone a Step /farther,' he is not contented with 
compounding Wine with Wine to produce diffe- 
rent Flavour, Tafte and Body; to cure the 
common Faults of real Wine and prepare them 
for Ufe's but he attempts to perform the Mira- 
cle of turning Water’ into Wine; he converts 
Cyder and -feveral more noxious Materials to a 


Refemblance of Port, Sack, ‘Canary, and other 


real Produ&s of the Vine, and is become fo 
alert at deceiving, that few People know when 
they ‘drink the true Juice of the Grape, or fome 
fophifticated Stuff brewed by the W ine-Cooper. 
As to the Honefty. of this Trade, according to 
the prefent Practice, I believe few will be an 
Advocate for it ; but the Profits arifing from the 
Kwowledge and Practice of thefe Mifteries are 


fo: large, that it is in vain for Confcience to in- 


terpofe or perfwade the Dealers to leave it off, or 


: 6 


Others not to learn-the pernicious Art. A Lad His Ge- 
defigned for a Wine-Cooper, muft have'naturally wius. 


_ a’nicerdiftinguifhing Palate; if he has naturally 
a Tafte, Experience teaches him the peculiar 
_ Properties and Flavour of ‘Wine, but without 

‘itall the Experience on Earth cannot make a 
Wine-Cooper of him. He may be bound about 
Fourteen or Fifteen, shaving only the common 
Education of a middling Tradefman. A’ Wine= 
Cooper, in the Employ of a Wine-Merchant, has 


generally a Guinea a Week. befides Perquifites, Wada. 


which are very large, 


“bbe! Vintaer every Body knows, if he “deals 


ECT, ‘t. 


honettly, ‘buys neat’Wines, and his Profits arile The Fing- 
from the Difference between buying and felling, ner. 


but few of them are contented With that reafon-: 
UB aatys , able 


a0  WAX-CHANDLER. © 
able Profit.” They for the moft Patt dabble at 
the Bufinefs’ of the Wine-Cooper, and Re-brew 
in their Cellars ‘what ‘had been before Brewed 
in the Wine-Vaults. A Lad, who is to ferve | 


| 


“AP ALLOW ‘Candles are made two Ways 5 
phar ip i in order to make the common Store Candles, 
Chandler, the Tallow is firft rendered and ftrained from the | 

* Sin and all Impurities in the Fat. The Wicks 
are made of Cotton fpun for that Ufe; the. 
Workmen cut them into proper Lengths; the. — 

The Man- Tallow is melted and put into a Fat of boiling. 
ner of Water, which keeps it in conftant Flow ; the — 
making Wicks are ranged five or fix upon a long {mall 
Store Cane Stick, and placed upon Stands near the Fat; the — 
ales,’ Candle-Maker takes one of thefe Sticks by both ~ 
Ends, plunges it into the Fat and takes it out — 

again; this he lays down upon the Stands, a ¢ 

takes — 


WAX-CHANDLER. 271 
takes up another, until he has dipped: them all; 
then he begins with. the firft and. dips it againy. 

and continues dipping them one. after another 

till they are of the Thicknefs wanted.) 

_. Mould Candles are made thus; they have Mould 
Moulds made of Lead, Tin, or Glafs, of dif- Gand}es, 
ferent Sizes, according as they intend to make | 
Candles; the Wick. is Prepared of Cotton, the 

fame. as for Store-Candles, and fixed in the 
middle of the Mould, When all the Mouldsare 
wick’d, the Tallow already rendered, is. melted 

and poured into the Moulds, and is allowed to 

ftand fome time till the Tallow is perfectly con- 

gealed and cold, and then the Candle is drawn 

out. Prete 

. It is a naufeous greafy Bufinefs, but the Pro 

fits attone for that Inconvenience ; it is a healthy 
Bufinefs enough, few of them die of Confump- 

tions ; yet pthificky People, not ufed to it, find 

much Difficulty to breathe near the Scent of.a 
Tallow-Chandler’s Work-Houfe. Journeymen Wages; 
earn the common Wages, A Youth may be . 
bound about Thirteen or Fourteen Years of Age. 
without any extraordinary. Education, or any — 
particular fer te | 

ax Candles are made after ad ifferent Man- Wan 
net, they are neither caft in Moulds nor dipped, Candies, 
but rolled and drawn. They make Sealing Wax , 
and Wafers, and Flambeaus, Links, &c The 
Bufinefs is {till more profitable than that. of the 


rz 


P ey f 


Tallow-Chandler,. and reckoned a more genteel 
Trade, Journeymen earn the common Wages 
_ from ‘Twelve to Fifteen Shillings. A Youth 
; may be bound about Fourteen. Years. of Agey: 


wishouf any particular Genius or Education, 
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Sscr. ft. 
Of the 
Sugar- 
Baker. 


Provifions and import us their Sugars. _ 


. SUGARBAKER. 


So dlockadodtodk Jecticke? Reb tock cook tock 


Sugar is the Juice of a Reed exprefled by two 
great Iron-Rollers, turned by Negroes, The Juice 
is received into a Boiler, where it is boiled for a) 
confiderable Time, and is made to granulate by - 
mixing it with Lime. This dry Powder is put 


up in Cafks, in which there is a Hole left to al=. 


i ih, Tow the Molaffes to drain. from it, and is in, that, 
Shape fent to Market and called Mufcovadoes, .° 


When it comes to the Sugar-Baker he dilutes the . 
Raw Sugars with Water, boils them and mixes 
them with Lime feveral Times, ‘Till after feveral 
Dilutings and Boiling they become fit to be put. 


into Earthern Moulds of the Shape of a Sugar- — 


Loaf, and are baked in an Oven and clayed. ‘They. 
are clayed in this manner, a Quantity of Water is~ 
mixed with Clay till itis thicker than Starch, and this... 


put upon the Sugar, in the Mould upon the broad | 


Part, which ftands uppermoft in this part of the Ope- My 
ration: The Water fubfides through the Loaf and 
“hk elastase cadena fo 
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+TOBACCONIST.. 273 
earries with it all Impurities, which they have not 

been able to take away in boiling, and the Cl ry re- 

mains a dry Subftance on the Top. _ If they were 

to pour on Water without Clay, it would run too 
quickly through the Loaf and only. moiften it, 
without carrying off the Impurities ; whereas the 

Clay being mixed, it falls by degrees and anfwers 

their Purpofe. 

- The Dutch are better Boilers than we, and we 

have a great Number of working Boilers from 

thence and Hamburgh. Ido not find they take 
Apprentices, but. the Labourers they employ, by 

_ degrees, learn the different Branches of it, The 
Boiler is the chief Workman in’ a Sugar-Houfe, 


and earns from Thirty to Fifty Pounds a Year ; 
the reft are only Labourers, 


_ Bidicbbwidodh ot Ria dledtuckebdbslostiwh 
ge ve PATE, TLCVIE 7 
_ Of the Tosacconist and Snurr-MAKER. 


4g B* the Tobacconift, I do not mean the Impor- Sgcr.'t. 
_ ~~ ter, him I fpeak of as a Merchant; but the Of the 
_ Retailer, who buys from the Importer, and keeps Zobac- 
_ Open Shop. ‘The greateft Article he deals in is 0#/. 
_ Cut-Tobacco for fmoaking ; in which he employs 
_ Labourers, at Twelve Shillings a Week, who cut 
it with an Engine for that Purpofe, and prepare 
it for Ufe, ~ | . 
_— The Tobacconift’s Skil} confifts in the Proper- 
_-ties of Tobacco, and his Profit arifes from. the 
Difference between buying and felling. If they 
‘take any Apprentices they are taught to cut, are. 
employed in ftripping the Leaf off the Stems, and 
_ in {pinning the Pig-Tail ; It requires neither much 
_ Strength nor Ingenuity. i Trade is maar 
ee an 


E ae 
ie 


i — MOMRDENERA! 
: and: profitable, and requires a large Stock to fet 


t 4 


up with, ~ 


The Snuff-Man buys Tobacco from the To- 
Of the bacconift, and makes it into the feveral Sorts of 
Snuff Snuff, by cutting it fmall with an Engine, as 
Man. _ mentioned in the laft Se€tion, drying it before the 
- Fire, and grinding it ina Mill. He feldom takes 
‘an Apprentice, but employs Labourers, who work 
at fo much a Pound. This Trade is abundantly 
profitable, but now much over-ftocked. om 
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CH A-P.” LXVIT 
EOP the GARDENER, Se. 


ahs HE Gardener is a Country Bufinefs, but men- 
Of th tioned here as it is a City Company.’ it 
Gardener, 18 2 healthful, laborious, ingenious, and profitable 
Trade. A Gardener ought to have a good No- 
} » “tion of Jaying out Grounds to Advantage 5 but — 
P this I‘rather chufe to ‘treat under the Head of . 
-Land-Surveyor, which many of them are. About 
London their Skili lies in the Kitchen-Garden, and 
their Dexterity in bringing the beft and earlieft 
Garden Produéts to Market. geo ene 
Journeymen have from Nine to Fifteen Shil- — 
lings a Week, according to their Skill ; and if they 
are employed as Mafters in Gentlemen’s Gardens, — 
; they have from Ten to an Hundred Pounds a Year. 


Sucr.2, The Fruiterer is a Shopkeeping Branch : They ‘ 
Of the fell Fruits of alk forts, both of our own Growth | 
Fruiterer.'and that of Foreign Countries, fuch'as Lemmons, — 

Oranges, &c, “They take no Apprentices ae 1 
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LAND-SURVEYOR, 275 
know of, nor. is their Myftery worth ferying an 
Apprenticefhip to; though many of them make — 
good Bread of their Branch, a 


'. The Seed-Shopkeeper fells all manner of Gar- Spex. 3. 
den and Grafs Seeds, Gardener’s Tools, Matts, Of the — 
‘Sc. and {ome of them are Nurfery-Men, and Seed-Shop ‘ 
-furnifth Gentlemen with young Trees, both Fruit and Nurs 
and Foreft, with F lower- Roots, €5’c, It ‘is averyJery-Man, 
‘Profitable Branch and in few Hands 3 requires no 
more Skill than other Retail Trades, if they are 
not in the Nurfery-Way ; but if they are, they 
muft be compleat Gardeners, . Their Journey 
men, as Shopkeepers, have from Ten to T wenty 
| Pounds ‘a’ Year with Bed and Board, and as 
Nurfery-Men, © the Wabes given is like other 
Gardeners, | | yt 


_ The Land-Surveyor is employed in meafuring Secr. 4, 
“Land, and laying it out in Gardens and other Of the _ 
‘Kinds of Policy about Gentlemen’s Seats, To Land-Syp- 
“have a good Tatte this Way he ought to travel to veyor. : 
france and Italy, and to havea Liberal Education ; Bk. 

_ - but efpecially a thorough Knowledge of Geome- 
try and Defigning. They may earn a-Guinea a 
Day. when employed in laying out, and are always 
velleemed abovea Mechanic. . 
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: isa H BE. Baker. is none of the mott profitable Secr, 1, 
fe Trades 3 he’ is fo much under the Dire@ion Of the” 
‘Of the Magiftrate, that he has no great Oppor- Baker. 
‘tunity of making himfelf immenfely rich ; how- 

W.. yey Sena i | Evers 


ane 2s Og Lea 
ever, he has a living Profit allowed him by Law, 
and as his Commodity is fo neceflary for Life, he 
feldom wants Cuftomers; the Poor are more at 
his Mercy than the Rich; {mall Families. more 
than great ; for in Rolls, Two-penny and Three- 
penny Loaves, there is no Check upon him ; in 
‘the Quartern and Peck Loaves, and fuch Fami- 
fies as take in the fmall Bread, are the chief Sup- 
port of the Baker, The Bakers have one Thing 


peculiar to themfelves, to be met with in no other — 


“Trade ; they efteem a Cuftomer who runs a ‘Tal- 


_ly with them, more than the Ready-Money Cuf- 


tomer ; though they confume an equal Quantity 
‘of his Bread. I have heard them own the Fact, — 
but could never procure from them any fatisfac- 


tory Reafon for the ftrange ‘Diflike of “Ready-— 


Money, a-Thing all other Tradefmen. covet: 


_ "The ill-natured Part of the World alledge, “that 
they take Opportnnity of making Dead Men (as 


_.. Fhis Bufinefs requires as. | 
“moft Trades: They are generally ftrong, robuft 
, Men, and feem to have pl 


they phrafe it) that is, of ‘cutting double Strokes — 


_on their Tally, awhich makes a large amends for 
the lying out of their Monty tateeeo | 


much Strength as 


enty in moft of their 


4, 


Faces. . Journeymen. have Five or Six Shillings a 


Week, Bed and Board. A Lad may be bound 
_ about Fourteen or Fifteen, earlier he can ‘be of 
"no Service ; the great Burthens they are obliged 
to carry out in ferving their Cuftomers, requires 


Sect, 2. 
OF the. 
Cook. 


| In the Days of good Queen Elizabeth, w 
tmiznty Roaft, Beef was, the Englijbman’s Food ; 


more Strength than is ordinarily to be met with 
in VORREEL, VedIP-n aon Miah’ oon A Oa 
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Elizabeth, when 


our Cockery. was plain and fimple as our Man- 


_ mers, it-was not then a Science or Miftery, ‘and 


"-fequited no Conjuration to pleafe the Palates of 


our 
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our greateft Men. But we have of late Years 
refined’ ourfelves out of that fimple Tafte, and 
conformed our Palates to Meats and Drinks dre{- 
fed after the French Fathion: The natural Tafte 
of. Fith or Fleth is become naufeous to our fafhi- 
onable Stomach; we abhor that any thing fhould 
appear at our Tables in its native Bapertics 3 all 
the Earth; from both the Poles, the moft diftant 
and different Climates, muft be ranfacked for 
“Spices, Pickles and Sauces, not to relifh but to 
difguife our Food, Fith, when it has paffed the 
Hands of a French Cook, is no more Fifh ; it 
Ahas neither the Tafte, Smell, nor Appearance of 
-Fith, It, and every Thing elfe, is drefledin . 
_Mafguerade, feafoned with flow Poifons, and _ 
every Dith pregnant with nothing, but the Seeds 
of Difeafes both chronick and acute. This de- 
praved Tafte of fpoiling wholefome Dyet, by 
_.coftly and pernicious Sauces, and abfurd Mix- 
_,tures, does not confine itfelf to the Tables of the 
_ Great ; but the Contagion is become epidemical : 
Poor and Rich live as if they were of a different 
_ Species of Beings from their Anceftors, and ob- 
_o,ferve a Regimen of Diet, calculated not to fupply 
the Wants of Nature, but to opprefs her Facul- 
. ties, difturb her Operations, and load her with, 
» till now, unheard-of Maladies. But it is to no 
> purpofe. to preach againft Luxury and French 
Cookery ; they have too powerful a Party in the 
.. Nation: We muft take the Cooks as they are, 
» Dot as they ought to be ; they are not to blame, © 
‘but thofe that employ them, 
. A modern Cook muft firft be endued naturally His Genius 
»oavith a diftinguifhing Palate; then he muft learn 
the whole Myftery of mine and difguifing every 
_»,thing that comes under his Hand according to the 
|, Palate and Humour of his Patient ; for I think he 
), Who.is under the Dominion of a French Cook, 
1». %, 13° ~ “may 
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oe 
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may as properly be terme a Patient, as he who is 


under a Courfe of Phyfic. . A Lad defigned for a 


Cook mutt be early inured to bear the Fire, and 
ought to be of a cleanly Difpofition: He may be 


bound ‘about Thirteen or Fourteen. | If he arrives 
at the Perfe@lion of 4 French Cook, he may have 
_ a Hundred'a Year from, many Noble Patients ; » 

and if his Skill arrives no higher than that of pia 


EnglifbCookery, he may expeé from Five to Fifty 
ounds a Year, according to the Rank of his 


“ Matter, | 


Secr. 3. 4 


Of the 


Pafiry- 
Cook. 


The Paftry-Cook is a very profitable Bufinels, 
requires a good Palate and a difguifing Genius : 
He is:nice at making all manner of. Pyes, Patties, 
Tarts, Cuftards, &c. is fkilled in the Architeéture 


of Pafte, and judicious at charging his Pyes with 
aILE, JUCICI ging | yes with 


all manner of Sculpture and Statuary: He deals 


in Jellies and Preferves, and in fome few Con- 


SECT. & 
Of the 
Confece . 


iioner. 


fections. A Lad may be bound about Fourteen 
‘Years of Age, and generally fets up for him- 
felf, or enters into the Service of fome Gentle- 
man, in Quality of Superintendant of his Paftry- 
WStin tie at en ol, shautralesn Masset 

. The Confectioner is a fweet-tooth’d Trades- 
man : He makes all manner of Sweet-Meats, pre- 
ferves all manner of Fruits, and is the Architect 


ofa Defert: He builds Walls, Caftles, and Pyra- — 


_ mids of Sweet-Meats and Sugar-Plumbs: He is a — 


Proteus in his kind ; he difguifes many ‘Things 3 
he makes four Things fweet, and fweet ‘Things 


-. four ;_he covers the Products of Summer, and the 


hotteft Seafon of the Year, with, Artificial Froft 
and Snow, .and ene the Eye as much with the 
Arangement of his Pyramids as the ‘Tafte with the 


_ delicious Flavour of his wet and dry Sweet-Meats. 
‘It ‘requires no fmall Knowledge to compleat a 


Confectioner 3 
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Confectioner; though I never efteem him oneof 
the moft ufeful Members of Society. The ‘Trade 

is profitable to the Mafter, and the Journeymen 

“haye from Fifteen to Twenty Shillings 'a Week. 

“The Poulterer is Purveyor for the Great; heSecx.s. 
furnifhes their Tables with Fowl and Game of all Of the 
forts; and has the Secret of making them pay very Poulterer. 
dear for what they have of him: If they pay their 

‘Bills, the Nobleman is bit; but if they do not, 

“as frequently happens, the Poulterer is bit. The 

whole Myftery of this Trade lies in buying cheap 

and felling dear; a Secret which may be learned 


‘in lefs than feven Years. 


~The Fifhmonger is likewife 2 Tradefman cal-Secr. 6. 

_ culated for. the Great and Wealthy : His Profits Of the 
-ate without any Bounds, and bear no Proportion ¥i/omone 
“to his Out-layings. His Knowledge confifts inger, Fi- 
finding out the cheapeft Market, and felling at the/2er- Man, 

greatelt Price: This and the Properties of the Fife Hook 

Goods he deals in may-be learned in lefs than 274 Nete 

feven Years without any notable Genius. Cae 
‘The Fifherman is a laborious ufeful Trade, per- 

fe€tly well underftood. It is fit only for robuft 


Lads. 
‘The Fifh-Hook-Maker is employed in making 
thofe Inftruments ufed in Angling, with all the 
Apparatus belonging to it, fuch as Rods, Flies, 
“Lines, Reels, &c. “he Hook-Maker is. abun- 
 dantly ingenious, though trifling ; the chief My- 
_ ftery lies.in Temper. Journeymen earn from 
~ ‘Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week.; _ 
~The Net-Maker is another Branch dependant 
on the Fifhmonger, for whofe Ufe chiefly they 
make Nets; but they make fome alfo for the 
Hauntfmen, and for other Purpofes, It requires 
neither much Strength nor Ingenuity, and the 
a> ok UC ee 


280 CHOCOLATE-MAKER. 
_. . Wages given, no more than Nineor Twelve Shil- 
lings a NK eek. isd} to Host dud ssHioD fet 3A 


Secr,vo, . This’ Tradefman, makes Vv ihegar: of: White- 


Of the Wine that is fpoiled, or brews it of Raifins. This 


Vinegar. laft Method is the cheapeft and moft common. 


Maker. - Some have made Eftates by it; but I do not un- 


ev 


~ derftand they take Apprentices, ee 


SECT. 11. The Chandler’s-Shop deals inal Things, net 
Of te — fary for the Kitchen. in {mall Quantities: He ois’ 
Chandlere partly Cheefemonger, Oil-Man, Grocer, Diftilé 


Shp Jer, ‘€'c, = This laft Article brings him the greateft 


Profit, and at the fame time renders him the moft 
obnoxious Dealer.in and about London. In thefe 
Shops Maid-Servants and the lower Clafs of Wo- 
men learn the firft Rudiments of Gin-Drinking, 
a Practice in which they foon become proficienty- 
and load themfelves with Difeafes, their Families’ 
with Poverty, and their Pofterity with Want and_ 
Infamy. The Chandler-Man takes no Appren- 
_ tices, and I could wifh there were no Mafters. or 


— Miftreffes, 


Sect..iz.. Chocolate is made of Cocoa, the Produ& of 


Of the the, We/t- Indies. _ It is {tripped of its Shell; or-ra- 


_ Chocolatee ther, Hufk, and wrought upon a: Stone over a 


Maker. Charcoal Fire till it is equally mellow, and thei 


‘put into Moulds, which fhapes it into Cakes... To 
perfume it they mix it with Venello. ae 
It is a hot laborious Bufinefs, but does notire-. - 
quire much Ingenuity. Journeymen’s Wages is | 
from ‘Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week, but are 
not employed ‘much in Summer. | They‘ require 

_.. Heat-to work with, but cold Weather is neceflary ” 
to dry it. . CHASE RULEE ersth Eset 
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The Coftee-Houfe-Man is'a kind of Publican; Seer. 10. 
he fells Coffee, but moft of them fell other Li- Of the 
~ quors, of which they make large Profits: For Coffee. 
his’ Qualifications I refer to the Vintner’s Section, Max, 


The: Butchers: generally require more Skill toSzcr.11.. 
learn their Trade than any other of the Victualing Of the ~ 
Branches we have mentioned. They muft not Burcher. 
only know how to kill, cut up, and drefs their 
» Meatsto:Advantage, but how to buy a Bullock, 

Sheep, or Calf, ftanding : They mutt judge of his 
Weight and Fatnefs by the Eye; and without 
long Experience are often liable to bé deceived in 
both, Butchers -aré neceflary ; yet it is almoft 
the laft Trade I fhould chufe to bind a Lad to, 
Ito requires’ great Strength, and a Difpofition 
noways inclinable to the Coward: A Lad 
maybe ‘bound’ about Fourteen or Fifteen. The 

_ Wages of a Journeyman is not much more con- 
fiderable than that of a common Labourer, © 


The Cheefemonger’s Bufinefs is implied in his, cy. wae 
Name ;_ he is only a Retailer of Cheefe, Butter, of the 
Eggs, Bacon, and Hams: His Skill confifts in Cheefe- 
the Knowledge of the Prices and Properties Of monger. 
thefe kind of Goods, It is pretty precarious, and 
lable to agreat many Accidents; their Cheefe 
lofe in their Weight, their Hams ftink, and 
their Bacon rufts, notwithftanding all the Care 
they are able to take; were it not for fuch Ac-_ 
sone as thefe, their Trade would be very pro- 

tables Vi‘ a'rtsenyeninil 


- _.The-Oil-Shop is furnifhed with Oils, Pickles, seep. 13. : 
- Soap, Salt, Hams, and feveral other F amily Ne- OF she 
 ceffaries ; .he is a mere Retailer, has large enough Of Shop. ° 
4 Profits, but it is worth no Lad’s While to flave 
mows | feven 
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Secr. 3. 
Of the 


Linen- — 


Draper. 


~» 


~ 


*'Bufinefs, 2s he ig a mere Buyer‘and Seller of one — 


LINEN-DRAPER. 
feven Years in this dirty Shop for any Knowledge 
he can reap from his Mafter or his Pra@tice. What — 
T have faid on another Occafion is applicable here, 
‘and to all other Retail Shops; if a Lad has Stock 
to fet up with, be cannot beflow feven Years of 
his Nonage better than among thofe kind. of 
Goods he refolves to deal in when fettled ; butuf 
a Lad has no fuch Profpeét, fome Mechanic Pro- 
feffion muft turn out to much more certain Bread, 
than being Apprentice to Retail Shops of any-fort. 
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Of the Lingn-DRaPER, and fundry other 


Retail Shops. >> 


Line Linen-Draper is a Tradefman of confi- 
derable Stock, and a very ufeful Member of 
Society ; by his retailing of Linen Cloth of all _ 
forts, he employs a vaft Number of Hands both © 
in Scotland and Ireland, and vends the Linens of 
Germany, France, and Hislland, which we receive 


- jn Return for our Woollen Manufactures exported 


to fome of thefe, Countries. SEH A eI FO 

- His Skill confifts in a perfe& Knowledge.of the 
Linen Manufe@ure in general, the Difference 
between the different Fabricks, and the Proper- 
ties of the Linens of all different Countries : His 


particular Commodity, is ealily acquired 3: "but 
bis Education ought to be genteel, as-his Stock in 
‘Bufinefs entitles Him to the firft Rank of Trades 
men. A Youth may be bound to this Trade be- 
tween Fourteen-and Fifteen Years of Age. 
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- “There are various forts of Retail: Shops, differ-Szcr. 2. 
ing’in nothing but in the Names-of the Goods O/fwarioug 
they fell. “Their Skill confifts in the Knowledge Retail 

of the Prices, Properties, the Markets for fuch*s- 
‘Goods, and.the Extent of the Demand for the 

various Articles they trade in: “Buying at one 

Price, felling at another, weighing and meafuring, 4 

“Is the whole Myftery of the Retailers in general: i 
‘The greater Number of Articles they fell, the 
‘Greater Memory and Acutenefs is required; buta " 
moderate Share of Wit ferves their Turn in ge~ 
eral; Sagacity and Oeconomy, refraining to 
Jaunch out of the Depth of their Stock and 
Knowledge, are all the Secrets neceflary to pre- 
ferve their Credit, and give them a Chance for 
Bread,’ What I have faid in the preceeding Chap- 
ter, and often before, I now repeat once for all, 
as a Caution that can never be too much incul- 
cated, that unlefs a Lad has a rational Profpeét of 
fetting up for himfelf in any of thefe Branches of 
the Retail Bufinefs, ‘it is more than Madnefs to 
ferve an Apprenticefhip of feven Years: The 
Trader may find his Account in taking a Lad who 
has nothing for feven Years, as he faves him the 
-Expence of a Servant ; but when that Youth is 
out of his Time, and fpent the moft precious Part 
~ of Life,-in learning to weigh and meafure out a 
-a Pound of Sugar or a Yard of Ribbon, he is.as 
much to feek for Bread, or any Way of ‘earning 
- it, as ever, A Lad. in fuch Circumftances had 
much -better have been bred a Mechanic, which 
would -have-given him a Chance of Living, if he 
» had.no more than his Coat to his Back, . 
oh oh oh ob - 
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a Trade » 


MERCHANT. 
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| CHAP. i LB 
i: “Of te MERCHANT. 


HAVING | gone. through the feveral Arts and 
Trades, and difcovered their Dependance 


ia general.one upon another, we come now toa larger Field, 


to the Life, Spring, and Motion of the Trading 
World. The Trades we. have been. hitherto 
Speaking of, are confined to one Place, one City 
or Country ; ; but Commerce, the Sphere. of the 
Merchant, extends itfelf to all the known. World, 
and gives Life and Vigour to the whole Machine. 
‘Some Tradefmen we have treated of employ feye- 


“Fal different Branches, fome particular Crafts de- 


Bi arte on them; but the Merchant, employs 
othemi all, fets the whole Society at work, fupplies 


» them with Materials to fabricate their Goods, and 


~ vends their Manufaétures in the moft diftant Cor- 


ners of the Globe. Other Arts, Crafts and My- 

fterics live upon one another, and never add one 
» Sixpence to the aggregate Wealth of the Kingdom; 
but the Merchant draws his honeft Gain from, the 
_diftant Poles, and every Shilling he returns, more 
~ than he carried out, adds fo much to, the Na- 
tional Riches and Capital Stock of the Kingdom. 


‘Wherever he comes, wherever he lives, Wealth | 


and Plenty. follow him: The Poor is. fet .to 


work, Manufactures Alourith, Poverty i is banifh- 


weds and Public, Credit. increafes, The Advan- 
tages of Commerce is evident to all Mankind ; 3 the 


_wifeft, the politeft, Nations on Earth now court’ \_ 


- her. to their Dominions ; ‘Fhe Dutch and us 
are two pregnant Proofs of the Power and. Ad- 


- vantages of Traffic, Before we were a Trading 


People, 
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People, we were, it is true, fubfifted by the na- ~ 
tural “Produce of the: Mland; but we hved ina - 

kind of Penury, a Stranger to Money or Afflu- 

ence, inconfiderable in ourfelves, and of no Con- 
fequence to-our Neighbours: Our Manners were 
rude, our Knowledge of the World trifling; Po 
ditenefs was a. Stranger at our Courts ; Ignorance 
and barbarous Simplicity fpread their Empireover © > ™ 
the whole Ifland: But we no fooner-became’a 
“Trading People, than the Arts and Sciences began 
‘to revive; and polifhed us out of our ruftic Sim- 
“plicity and Ignorance ; the People found out new ; 
“Means of fupplying their Wants, and the Nation 
“in general accumulated Riches at Home, and com- 
manded Refpect abroad ; a new Scene of Power 
‘flarted out of Commerce, and the wide Ocean 
owned the Sovereignty of Imperial Britain ; a Do- 
“minion which fome few’ Y ears ago was not purely 
“chymerical, “There was a Time when our Superi- - 
-ority-at Sea'was unconteftable, and the Influence 
that had upon the other Powers of Europe very 
‘confpicuous. ©The Dutch is another Inftance of 
the mighty Power of Traffic ; they poflefs a Coun- 
try not much larger than York/hire, of a Soil na- 
‘‘turally barren’: ‘The Number of People in the 
United Provences are not one Fifth of the Number 
“ofthe Inhabitants of Great Britain; and yet this 
“Jittle State, but'a few Years ago a petty Province 
of the Crown of Spain, can.maintain Armies and 
Fleets capable of checking the Power of the great- 
“eft Monarchs on Earth; they fet themfelves upon 
‘a Level with Crowned Heads, and many private 
~Burgo-Mafterscan ‘raife as much Money upon 
© “their own Credit, as the Amount of the Revenues 
of fome Kingdoms in Europe... We have had but 
“La few Days ago a flagrant’ Inftance of the vaft In- 
“fluence of Commerce, when Six Millions Sterling =~ 4 
© was fubfcribed for the Ufe of the Government by 
eHGOD™ private 
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MERCHANT. : 
private Merchants in lefs than four Hours..Tho? 
Spain is poffefled of the rich Gold ‘and Silver | 
Mines of A@exico-and Peru, and the French King 
governs a large,-populous, and rich Kingdom, yet 
neither the Kings of thefe two potent Monarchi esy 
nor all theirSubje&ts put together, could raife fuch 
a Sum on private Sub{cription. An Alderman of 
London can undertake for fupplying the Staté with 
Three or Four Million Sterling, and raife it with- 
in the Circle of his own Acquaintance ;-a Thing 
unheard-of in former Ages, and would have been 
thought Arrogance and Folly even in the Days’ of 
Queen Elizabeth, to have fuppofed fuch a Thing 
practicable, a ite 

All States and Kingdoms have flourifhed,; and 
made a Figure in proportion to the Extent of their — 
Commerce. The. Carthaginians, though but ‘a 
Society of Merchants, were able to difpute the. 
Empire of the World with Al conquering Romie 
who never could be fecure of Univerfal Sway till 
Carthage was laid. in Ruins. ‘The Venetians, by 
being poflefled of the Trade of the’ Eaf, were 
able to give Laws to /taly, and difpute Conquefts 
with the mighty Ostoman Port ; but as'foon 4s 
they were deprived of that lucrative Branch of 
Commerce, by the Difcovery of a Paflage to the 
£a/i by the Cape of Good Hope, they dwindled 
into their prefent Infignificancy, © 6) oP oy 
~The Trade. of England has been much more 


-eonfiderable than at prefent, occafioned by various 


Accidents: The Dutch are our Rivals in Trade, 
and’ have run away with fome of the moft benefi- 
cial Branches of Commerce: The Public Ex- 
pence, occafioned by two long Land Wars in the 
Reigns of King: William and: Queen Anne, “has 
Foaded Trade \with many heavy Taxes; and dif- 
couraged the heneft Merchant: Bad Policy, and 
the Peace that fucceeded the Qucen’s War, has 

ye RIE Dae A SS enabled 
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enabled France to rob us of a large Shareof our 
Trade : She has fet up her £a/?-India Companies, 

and. by various Schemes: has pofleffed herfelf of the 

Commerce of the Spanifh We/t- indies, which we 

formerly enjoyed. The Danes, Swedes, and Ruj- 

jeans have put in for their Share of Traffic, and 

are making large Advances in the Knowledge 
and Pradtice of Trade and Navigation. In awora, 

we have but the Shadow of what we had forty | : 
Years ago. ~And to compleat our Trading Mif- F 
fortunes, we {carce enjoy one Branch of Trade — 

wherein‘ the Ballance is not againft us. Portugad 

is the only Kingdom we deal with upon a Par; 

and that is dwindling daily ; and were it not for 

our Plantations, the Ballance againft us with other 

Kingdoms, and the Remittance we are obliged 

to’make to fupport our Armies and Alliances, 

swould long before now: have ftripped us of every 

Ounce of Bullion. | as: 
‘The Trade of Britain may be divided into-In+ Of or Ine 
land and Foreign : Inland Trade is the tran{port*/and Trade 
ing of the Commodities of one Part of the King- 

dom to‘another, and efpecially to the grand Mart = * i; 
of Trade, the City of Lowden, “The chief Arti- 2 
‘cles.imported to London from other Parts of the 
Ifland are Corn, Coals, Hops, Woollen and Linen 
Goodsy Corn and Hops are fold at Bear- Key by 
Fators, termed Corn or Hop Faétors ;, Coals are 

fold: at the Pool; Woollen Goods are fent up by 

the Clothiers, and fold by the FaCtors of Black- 
_gvell-hall Fa&tory 5 and Linen Cloth from Lreland 

and ‘Scotland to the Faftors for that Commodity. 

x. Thefe Fa&tors are a Species of Merchants, who Of Fac- 
deakiby:Commiffion and fell the Goods of other sors. 
People configned to them, for a Cuftomary Pre- 
~mium; fometimes Two per Cent, or more, ac- 
_ eording'to the Nature of the Trade they are con- 
cerned in, A Farmer in the Country has Ne or 
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MERCHANT. 


three Hundred Quarters of Wheat, ora Maltfter 
as much. Malt, to fell at the. London Market ; 
neither Maltfter nor Farmer can conveniently 
come up to Town, therefore they fhip their 
Goods and confign them to a ‘Gar Baber, who 
fells them to the beft Advantage, receives the 
- Money, remits it to the Farmer, with an Ac- 
count of the Sales; from whence he deduéts Two 

and a Half per Cent, or the ordinary Commif- 
fion, for Trouble and Expence.. There are Fac- 
tors who deal in Foreign Commodities in the fame 
Manner; that is, have Goods configned them by 
Merchants in Foreign Countries, to be fold on 
their Account: Thefe -FaGtors are diftinguifh- 
ed cither by the Countries they deal with, or by 
the Goods moft commonly configned to them, - 
-Moft Merchants are Fators for one another in 
this Shape, and reckon it the moftcertain, though, 


not t the moft profitable Part.of their Bufinefs,. 


The Foreign Merchant exports the Goods of 
the Growth or Manufacture of this Kingdom to. 


Merchant. the proper Markets, and imports the Commodi- 


ties of other Countries in Exchange. _ The Mer- 
chants are diftinguifhed one from another either. 
by the Goods they traffic in, or by the Countries 
wherewith they have the greateft Correfpondence ; 5 
‘Thus a Merchant dealing in Tobacco is termed a 
“Tobacco-Merchant, or a Virgina-Merchant: The 
Dealer in Wines is termed a French or Portugal 
“Merchant, or a Wine-Merchant; and fo of all 
others, Rone Merchants deal to all the King-_ 
doms on Earth, and import and export Goods to 
and from the rot diftant Nations ; others confine 


 themfelves. to fome few particular Commodities : 


Some import Wines, others Tobacco, other Su- 
gars, fome Timber, Iron, Copper, Flax, Hemp, - 
' &e. and export Goods proper for the Markets of 
_thefe Countries from whence they have their ’par-__ 

3 ticular 


MERCHANT. 1889 
ticular Returns. —— The beft Way then to di« 
ftinguifh the feveral Clafles of Merchants, is to 
take'a View of our Imports and Exports. , 
“We export to famaica, and the reft of the Su- Our Ex- 


gar Colonies, all manner of Materials for Wear- ports to, 
ing Appearel, Houfhold Furniture of all forts, and In- 
Cutlery and Haberdafhery Wares, Watches, ports from 
Jewels and ‘Toys, £a/t-India. Goods of al] forts, Jamaica, 
fome French Wines, © aglifo Malt Liquor, Linen 
Cloths ‘of the Growth of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Germany, and our Ships generally touch in Jre- 
land and take in Provifions, fuch ‘as Beef, Pork, 
and Butter. The Returns from thence are Rums, 
_ Sugars, Cotton, Indigo, fome fine Woods, fuch 
_-a8 Mahogany, Lignum Vite, &c, and fome Dy- 
ing Woods, particularly Logwood, LA lea 
_ We export to New England, New York, Pen=The Nor- 
filvania, ‘and the rett of our Northern Colonies, #hern Co- 
the fame Articles mentioned in the laft Paragraph ; nies. 
ina word, every Article for the Ufe of Life, ex- ~ 
cept Provifions: We have in return, Wood for 
Shipping, 'Corn and other Provifions for the 
Southern Colonies : Some Furs and Skins, Flax, 
Rice and Flax-Seed from the Provinces of Georgia 
and Penfiluania, and Fith from New England, for 
the Levant Market. | 
We export to Virginia and Maryland every Ar- Virginia 
ticle mentioned before, and have in return To-andMary- — 
bacco and Pig-Iron. From all the Colonies weland. 
have Ready Money, befides the Goods fent them, 
which they procure by the Illicite Trade carried 
on between our Ifland and the Spani/h Main. | : 
We export to /reland the Growth of our Plan-Treland. 
_ tations, Sugar and Tobacco, Ea/?-Jndia Gaods of. 
_ all forts, Silks of the Manufaéture of England, . 
and Raw-Silk, the Produét of Italy; Broad-Cloths, 
. Hats and Stockings, Gold and Silver Lace, and 
many other Articles of o Product of this Coun- 
“pi ; try 5 


~ 


oigs MERCHANT. 

try ; for which we take nothing from “them in 

return, but Ready, Money, except -fome Linen 

Cloth, and Provifions.for our Southern Colonies : 

The Ballance paid. by Jreland in Exchange of 

Goods, and the Money. fpent by their. Gentry 

and Nobility in. Exgland,. amount at leaft to One 

~ Million Sterling per» danuim, which is a greater 

Advantage than. we reap. from all our other 

Branches of Commerce; yet we grudge thefe 

People the.common Privileges of Subjects, de- 

fpife their Perfons, and condemn their Country, 

as if it,was a Crime to be born in that Kingdom 

from whence we derive the greateft Part of .our 
Wealth... peathe BiEhoLs perieh! fitted) PG 

Holland - Weexport to. Holland and Flanders fome Wool- 
and Blan-len Goods, Birmingham and Sheffield Goods, Coals, 
ders. Lead, Tin, and Lead-Oar;  fometimes Corn, 
Butter, Cheefe, and Hides from \/reland 5 fome 

. Leather, Tobacco, and Sugars, From thence we 
have Holland, Cambrick, Paper, Whale-Fin,:and 
Whale-Oil, Delft and. Earthen- Ware, Thread 

and Thread-Laces, and a monftrous Quantity of 
Ea/ft- India Goods run in upon our Coaft:by the 

Smugglers. The Dutch have {carce any Export of 
Commodities peculiar to themfelves 5; the Ground 
of their Commerce is Ea/t-India Goods and Fith 
catched upon the Coaft of Britain ; with thefe 

. two Articles they,purchafe: all the Product of the 
_ Earth, and -are more Matters. of. the: American 
Wealth than the» proud Monarch, whofe Pro- 

_ perty itis. yh barton (aay 9 

Germany. We fend to Germany, fome Woollen Goods ; 

} but fewer of late Yearsthan, formerly 5 fome 

Lead, Leather, and Tin: And in return have 

Linen Cloths, for our Home Confumption, and — 

the Ufe of our Plantations; and pay a large: Bal- 

dance in Ready Money... ot Wee 


¥ 


We 


MERCHANT: © agt 
We export to France {carce’ arty | thing: but France. 
Lead and Tin, fome Tobacco ‘to Dunkirk, and. 
‘fome Salmon from Scotland; but we import 
Wine, Brandy, Silks of various Sorts, Cambricks, 


_. Laces of Thread and of Gold and Silver, Paper, 


Cards, and an innumerable Quantity. of trifling 
Jewels and Toys; for all which we pay an annu- 
al Ballance of One Million and an Half. In rec- 
koning up the Imports from France, I.fhould have 
mentioned Pride, Vanity, Luxury, arid Corrup- 
tion ;-but as I could make no Eftimate by the 
Cuftom-Houfe Books of the Quantity of -thefe 
Goods entered, I chofe to leave them out. : 
We export to Sweden and Denmark fome Wool- Sweden 
-len Goods, ‘Tobacco, Sugar, and’a few £ aft-India and Der} 
Goods; but this laft Article is daily decaying ; mark. 
“We fend them Soap. and: Salt, and ‘fome. Fifth; 
but the Dutch monopolize that Branch,. -We.re- 
ceive in return Deal, Iron, Copper, and Oaken- 
‘Planks; and pay them a great Ballance in Ready 
Money. | be » 
We te fend to the Ea/? Country much the fame Ryfiiz, 
Goods laft mentioned, and receive'in return Na-ad the 
val Stores of all/forts, fome Linen Cloth,’ and Eat 
fome Goods of the\Growth of Perfia, brought Country, 
“through Rufia by Land. my : 
We ufed to/fend to Spain Woollen Goods of Spain. 
-various’ Fabrics, and furnifhed their Plantations ' 
with the fame Articles we fend to our own; we 
furnifhed them with Negroes from the Coaft of 
Guinea. For all which we had in return, fome 
. Wines of the Growth of Spain, Fruits, Oil, and) 
» Olives, and a large Remittance in Gold and Sil- | 
_ $ver; but ‘this Trade: has now dwindled» to” no- 


“thing, the French. have engroffed it wholly to 
shermiibvess6..Ge si. gusset) tree | 2 De 

_ We fend to Portugal Lead, Tin, Woollen Portugal 
»Goods, Goods for their Plantations in the Bra- | 
. ie zbles, 
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Italy. 


Ea®- 
Indies. 


Guinea, © 


. Tarkey. 
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‘gules,-.and have our. Returns) in. Wines, Oils, 


and Ready.Money.»® :; .: 


We fend. to. ‘Ttaly, F ith | frou eo ‘E neland. 


and. Newfoundland, » Lead, Tin, fome Woollen 
Goods, Leather, ‘Tobacco, Sugars, and Ea/?-ludia 
Goods; and have, in return,’ fome rich Wines, 
Currants, Silks wrought and raw, Oils, Olives 
and Pickles.,-//i) 4, Nap AGT Me stetea he Bar. 
To the Fa/t-Indies we fend out fome Woollen 
Goods, .Lead, -Watches, Clocks, .Fire-Arms,, . 
Hats ; but our.chief Export.is Silver Bullion: For. 
which we receive in Exchange, Gold, Diamonds, 
Spices, Drugs, .Feas, Porcelain or China~Ware,, 
Silk wrought and raw, Cotton-Cloths of different, 
kinds, Salt-Petre, fc. A great Part of. thefe 
Goods are confumed at Home and in our Plan- 
tations,.and. the Remainder is exported. to other 
Countries of Lurope; the Return of which makes 
Amends for the Bullion exported. | Cie 
To Guiena we fend fome Woollen and.Linnen 
Goods, Cutlery Ware, Fire-Arms, Swords, Cut- 
lafles, Toys of Glafs and Metal, &c., and receive 
in return Negroes for the Ufe of our Plantations, 
Gold Duft, and Elephant’s Teeth... . .. 


To Turkey we fend Woollen Goods:of all forts, 


Lead, Tin, £a/t-Jndia,Goods, Sugars, Sc. and 
receive in return, Coffee, Silks, Mohair, Carpets, 
fc, This is a beneficial Branch of ‘Trade.;..the- 


Imports.and Exports being near upon.a Par, 


TheGenius From this fhort View.of our Commerce we 
of a Mer- may conceive the Employment of our Merchants 


chant. 


of. different Claffes :. A. Merchant ought.to be.a 
Man of an extenfive Genius, and his, Education 
genteel’; he muft underftand not only.Goods. and 
and Merchandize: in general , and be.a Judge of 
every particular Commodity he deals in, but:muft 


know Mankind and be acquainted, with the. diffe- 


rent 
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MERCHAN T. 293 
rent: Manners and Cuftoms ofall the Trading Na* 
tions ; he muft know their different Produ@s, the 
Properties of théir Staple -Commioditiés, © their ¥ lait 
Tafte in the feveral Sorts of Goods “they want; 
their principal Marts ‘and Markets, the Seafons 
proper for buying and felling, the Charaéter and - 
Humour of their Traders, their Coins, Weights, 
and Meafures, their particular Manner of ‘keep= 
ing Accompts, the Courfe of their “Exchange, 
Sc. the Duties chargeable at their feveral Ports, 
their Methods of Entry and Clearance ; ‘their pe- 
culiar Mercantile Cuftoms and ‘Ufages, relating 
either to Payments, or Buying and Selling ;- the 
_.common Arts, Tricks, and F rauds, put in prac- 
tice by the Dealers: In a word, he muft be as 
well acquainted with the Manners and Cuftoms 
of all the Nations he trades ‘with as his owns all 
which requires an extenfive Genius and great Ex- _ 
perience, i hal he tala ah bedieegcai:” 
_ | As to his Education, he muft ‘underftand his Educavion) 
Mother Tongue perfeétly, write it gramatically, 
and with Judgment ; he muft learn all the Trad- 
ing Languages, French, Dutch, and Portugueze, 
and'be able to write them acurately ; he has no 
as Neceflity for Greek and Latin, but a fuper- 
icial : Knowledge of thent is foon acquired, and 
may be-ufeful to“him in obtaining the other Lan- 
- guages. He ‘thuft underftand Geography and 
fome Navigation, muft write a fair legible Hand, 
_ and ought to be a compleat Mafter of Figures 
and Merchants Accompts, — | : 
A’ Youth’ eduéated ‘inthis manner, is fit for 
the Compting-Houfe™“ of: any Merchant; and 
when he has fetved his Time to any eminent | 
Trader, may ‘earif‘his Bread in a genteel Manner 
in any Part of the World. He may ferve as 
Clerk in any Compting-Houfe at Home, may 
furn out Supercargo cf any Port, and may fettle 
+ ead as 
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_as Fa€tor. in any of our Plantations, or other 
Trading Cities in Europe, if he underftands the 
praGtical, Part.of Commerce, writes a good Hand, 


—underftands Accompts, and the trading Langua- 


ges, and has the Character of Integrity and Ap- 
plication ;. whether he has Money or not he may 
live, not only in the Employ of others, but may 
in, time deal for himfelf to any Extent, 


SECT. 2. Bankers, though not properly Merchants, ‘yet 
Of a Bau-are fo connected with Commerce, that we may 


ker, 


' “with Propriety enough treat. of them under that 


Head. ‘The Banker is but a ‘Truftee, and his 
Houfe the Repofitory of other People’s Money. 


A Merchant, or any other Gentleman poflefled — 


ofa large Sum of Money, does not chufe to keep 


_it.in his.own Hands, but places it for Securi- 


_ty in, the Cuftody of fome Banker, from whom 


he draws it at fuch Times and in fuch Sums 


_» sasthe, has daily occafion for, The Banker, who 


is fuppofed a Man of ,a real Foundation of his 


own, knows that in the Courfe of Bufinefs, “all 
the different Perfons who have lodged Monéy in 


his Hands, cannot have occafion to demand it at 

once, therefore he ventures to lend out upon — 
undoubted Securities, fuch Sums as he thinks he 
can i fpare from. his current Demands, ‘from — 


whence arife the Profits of Banking: As for 


Example, I have Five Thoufand Pounds in Cafh 


by me; for the Convenience of Payment and 
Security I lodge this Money in the Hands of 
fome noted Banker, who gives me a Receipt for 
it ;. feveral others are in the fame Circumftances 
with) me, and the Banker finds himfelf poflefled 
of feveral ‘houfands more than will anfwer. 
common and daily Draughts made on him, ’ 


pee Ps 


fore he ventures to led out Four or Fivé Thous © 


here~ 


aad 


fand Pound upon, the Security of Plate, ‘India ; 


+ 


- 


Bonds, 


Sa RONSUBERS 1 oo ey agg 
Bonds;,or: Public, Stock,.at Five per Cent. In- 
tereft, and thus makes Profit of other People’s 
. oney. ry 2 any 


it 


He deals likewife in Exchange, that is, in re- 
mitting Money from one Place to another; as 
for. Example,. 1 owe a Man in Holland Qne | 
Thoufand Guilders, which I have promifed to 
remit on a certain Day, In Money I cannot, 
make Payments, becaufe of the Ritk by Sea, 
therefore I, apply to a Banker, to whom I pay 
down the Value of the Thoufand Guilders in 
Sterling Money, and he gives me a Draught for 
that. Sum upon his Correfpondent in Holland, 
which I remit to my, Creditor. The Banker’s 
Profit arifes from the Price of Exchange, that is, 
the Price of the Guilders here, which rifes and 
falls according to the Demand for Bills. If a 
greater Number of People want to remit Money 
to Holland than there are who want to draw 
Money out.of Holland, then the Banker has a Pre- 
mium. for drawing; if not, he draws upon Par 
or under,Par, which is called the Courfe of Ex- 
change ;.eut the Banker never will draw for 
others, except when he is to have a Premium for 
Ao doing... | 


Exchange. 


) Infurers, commonly called Underwriters,’ areSgcr 3. 
a Clafs of. Merchants who infure Goods from one Infurers. 
»Port to,another for.a certain Premium, Sup- 
“pote. 1 ‘have a Ship loaded in the River, with 
Goods bound for Spain, Iam under fome Appre- _ 
_henfion that.the Ship may be loft or taken by the 
.. Enemy, therefore 1 go to an Infurer, -and allow 
Five ‘per Cent. or what we can agree upon, for 
: ‘obliging himfelf to pay me as many Hundred 
_Pounds as Ihave infured, in Cafe the Veilel 
fhould be Joft or taken by the Enemy. | 
EF is auaian' a al 4 The 
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Secor g: 


EXCHANGE-BROKER. 4 
The Inftrament containing this Obligation, is 
called a Policy, and thofe who fign their. Names 
to it, are in the Merchant-Style.called»Under- 
WICTS. acid bas ‘Soalvel 2id gaiticsrie Las 


54 
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’ Bre re. another, dependant on the Mer- 
chants 3; there are Brokers of various Sorts. dif- 
tinguifhed by the Goods they moftly: deal jin : 
Their Bufinefs is to tranfaé& Bufinefs for the 
Merchant ; buy up Goods for him; procure him 
Bills of Exchange, for.which he’has a Premium 
called Brokerage.’ In. the “City of London no 
Perfon can aét as a Broker but he that is fworn, 
and has given Security to the’ Lord-Mayor ; they 
are a very confiderable Body of Men andof vait 
Credit ; the Word of fome of: thefe Brokers will 
pafs upon Change for fome Hundreds of Thou- 
fands ; though the Perfons. who deal with them 
Know them not to be worth as many Hundreds. » 


“The Pawn-Broker is a Kind of Broker for 


The Pawnethe Poor, and though efteemed by fome not very. 


Broker. 


reputable, yet I muft do thefe People: that. Juf- 
tice, they are fo neceflary to the poor labouring 
Tradefman_in this Metropolis,.I cannot:compre-. 
hend almoft how they.can live without the Pawn= 
broker: He is reckoned..an> Ufurer; that. he. 
takes, too much for the Loan of fmall Sums, and) 
encourages Thieving; but I apprehend. there. 
may be fuch a Thing as a Pawn-broker, with= 
out being chargeable with any of thefe Crimes : 
As to his being an Ufurer, if we confider him 
merely as a Lender of Money the Charge is true ; 
but we mufh flate‘itdn ax 
he muft ferve a Seven Years Apprenticefhip to - 
learn his Bufinefs, and that is rather too little to ~ 
become Judge of the almoft infinite Number of — 
Goods he is obliged to receive as Pledges: a ie 


a different Light : Firft,<; | 


“PAWN BROKER. © | 
muft havea large Stock’ of “Ready-Money, pay 


Shop and: Warehoufe Rent, maintain a Journey- | 


man and»Apprentices, employ ’ his‘ whole Time 


in attending his Bufinefs and Cuftomers; Now ° 


will any Man in his Senfes contend, that a Man 
in this Situation ought to -have no ‘more’than le-. 
gal Intereft for his Money? Does not he employ 


Skill, Time, and necéflary Expence, befides his. 


Money ? «and issit not reafonable he ‘fhould’ be 
paid for that, as well as any other Tradefman ? 
Suppofe any Tradefman employs One Thoufand 
or Fifteen Hundred Pounds in Trade, beftows his 
Skillj: Labour, and Attendance, will he be con- 
tent with Five or Fifteen per Cent. at the Year’s 
End ?No, he expects Twenty, or perhaps Twen- 
ty-five per Cent; at leaft, he would not think him- 
felf an Ufurer could he' procure it: And I take 
him and.a Pawnbroker of the fame Stock to be in 
fimilar Circumftances, A's to Encouragement of 
Thieves, a Pawnbroker of Credit is as cautious as 
any other Man ; it is much his Intereft to be fo, 
and I do not apprehend that he is liable to more 
Miftakes than others who have a more reputable 
Name The Trade is undoubtedly profitable, and 
requires a great dealiof Judgment and Acutene& 
to become thoroughly Mafter of it: He muft write 


a plain: quick) Hand, and-ought to be Mafter of . 


Figuress) A Lad may:be. bound about Fourteen 


Twenty. Pounds a Year, Bed and Board, 


or Fifteen, and when out of his (ime may have. 
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EP ployed under bith < neh ies 
HE Ship-Builder is like the -Archite@ in 


Houfe-building, but:a':much more ingenious 
Bufinefs : Vhe Principles of thisArt aretmuch more 
complicated, and the Execution infinitely more — 


‘difficult. A-Ship-Builderj whether he undertakes 


a Merchant-Man-or Man of Wary, firft drawsva 
Plaw of the Hulk of the Ship; which Plan’ muft 
be her ‘true’ Dimenfions every ‘way; \and from 
thence, by: the Seale’ and-Compafsy ‘is ‘meafured 


every Timber-Plank and Beam that is laidsinoher 
- from’her going into the Stocks till the is launched. 


Weare improving every Day inthis ufeful Art ; 
yet it is'our Misfortune, that’ our Ships of: ‘War 
are mucly worfe built than: Ships built in’ private 
Wards ; the Builders ‘for the Navy of. late Years 


have followed a Plan‘of Building which Experience 


might have’ taught them, does not anfwer: the 
Properties required in a Ship of “War j«yet they 


Pill goon to blunder'in their own Way, and. are 
“likely! to continue to do fo’ till Gentlemen» are 


placed at the Head: ofa’ certain’ Board, “who fhall 
underftand both the Theory and Pra€tice of» Na- 
Vigation.. , 


A Youth defigned for a Matter Ship-Builder 


-muft have a folid Judgment and a natural Turn of © 


Mind for this?Profeffion: He muft have a good 


Stock of Money to fet up with, and a ftrong Con- 


ititution to learnthe executive Part: He may be 


“bound about Fifteen Years ‘of Age. 


Car | | The 
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The -Ship-Carpenter is the labouring Work+Srcr.z. 


earn in the Dock~ Yards Eighteen or Twenty Shil- 
lings a Week ; and if he goes to Sea, has from 
Forty Shillings to Five Pounds a Month. It isa 
»Bufinefs that one feldom wants Bread in, either 
at Home or Abroad. » | / 


The Bolt and Anchor Smith is the next PerfonSgcr, 3. 
to be confidered: It is a laborious and profitableO/ rhe 
Branch of the Smith Trade, but does not require Bolt and 

over-and-above Ingenuity, at Jeaft not fo much as Azchor- 
many other fmaller Clafles of that Bufinefs,... AS. 
“Youth may be bound about. Fifteen, and when 

out of his Time, if a good Fire-Man, may.earn 

a Guinea a Week and upwards, us Wy 

» The Ship-Builder employs Joiners peculiar. toSzer.4. 
himfelf, though they differ little from. the other Of fundry 
joiners but in their being more conftantly in his ot4er 
Employ.. He has Carvers likewife, who never 7ra4es. 
;are employed in any other Branch of that Art but : 
‘in carving. the Ornaments upon the Stems and 

Sternsof Ships. He has Painters peculiar to him- 

felf, but they work like the common Houfe- 

Painter, only are accumftomed more than they to 

this kind of Work, 


2 


The, Rope-Maker:is the firft Perfon employedSecr. 5. 

after the Ship is launched. Rope-Yarn is fpunsin Of she 

along Walk: The Spinner faftens one End of ®ope-Ma- 

two Threads to two Spindles of a Wheel ;. the 4e" 

Hemp is turned round his Middle, and he retires 
backward from the Wheel, fpinning out both his 

| | ‘Threads 


mt ’ 
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“Threads: as he ‘goes; till he reaches the’ farther 
End-of the*Walk <\The Wheel is turned by aro’ 
“ther Hand, » When the Threads are’all fpun, they” 


are twifted together, and {meared over with Tar, 
This is a very profitable Trade, requires a large 
Stock, « t much Ingenuity, either Mafter or 
‘Workman, “A Journeyman may earn Fifteen or 
Twenty Shillings a Week, © 9") eo) ovee 


4 87 


‘Yarn for Sail-Cloth is made of dreffed sHeniph 
and fpun in the felf-fame Manner that Rope-Yarn 


Sail Che) is fpun: “The Thread is the dire&t Length of the’ 


Maser. 


eb, and the Houfe in which it is fpun is as long, 
and refembles a f{ma]] Rope-Walk. The Spin- 
ners make very good Bread of it, and Women. 
are as much employed as Men. As to the Wea~ 
ving; it is'done the fame Way as other Linen» 
Cloth: ‘The Journeymen are paid* by the Yard, 
according to'the Finenefs of the Sail-Cloth.. ‘This 


- Art is but in its Infancy in England; and the 


Goods no ways equal to that made by the Dutch > 
Englif Sail-Cloth, in a Storm, rends from ‘Top 


- to Bottom; but that of the Dutch wears like a 


Szcr. 7- 
Of tbe 


Board, feldom rending.. What’ this Difference’ 
may arife from is hard to be determined ; but it's 
to be hoped, that in afew Years-we may find out: 


Th ¢ Sail-Maker is'the’next "Prad efmatt for‘ fit=” 
ting out the Ship: He fews and fhapes all the'Sails, - 


Sail-Ma. and is in every refpeét the Ship’s Taylor. - It is 


ber, 


a very laborious Bufinefs, and reafonably~ profi- 
table: A» Journeyman -‘Sai-Maker “may~ earn 
Twenty Shillingsa‘Weeky A Lad maybe bound 
about Fifteen, without any particular Genius or 
Education,’ . + be CBI TUTACES WR 
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‘SLOP-SHOP, 30% 
_» The Block-Maker is employed in making allSecr. 8. 
the Blocks and Pullies belonging to aShip. ‘It 'resOf the 
quires no great Ingenuity, nor is there much pot Black. 
by if. dgise tse stthh be sy o\ Maker, 


“The Slop-Shop fells all kind of Shirts, Jackets, Secr. 9. 
Trouzers, and other Wearing Apperal belonging Of ze 
to Sailors, ready made. © It is a Bufinefs of great Sép-Shopa 
Profit, but requires no great Skill to become Ma- 
ferofiitssharh te shee hor 
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CHA P. LXXIt. 


Of the Conftitution of the City of Lon pons. 
_ the Nature. and Privileges of the feveraé 
Incorporated Companies ; the Manner of 
- Binding an Apprentice in their Halls, and 
"of taking up the Freedom of the City,’ 


Gis E Incorporated Companies of the City of 
_™ . London are many ; of which I have fubjoined 
a-Table fhewing their Precedency, Dates of their 
Charters, and Livery Fine. I muft only obferve 
here, that.of thofe Companies there are Twelve 
who have this fpecial Previlege, that the Lord- 
Mayor muft be Free of one of them, before he 
canbe elected; thefe are marked in the Table with 
an Afterifm, and areas follow : 


Socal Stocked ckosto ce? ch Solo Re tockeclockects 


"Na Mergers)... 4. Merchant-Taylors. 
»@«- Grocers... |. 8, Haberdathers, 
63» Drapers, .) 4 9g, Salters, 
4 Fifhmongers,... 20. Ironmongers: 
§. Gold{miths. 11. Vintners, 
6. Skinners, 12. Cloth-Workers. 


Before 


| 


go2 _ The Conftitution of the 

. Before.I proceed to the: Fable of the:Compa- 

‘nies, it'may not be unacceptable to the Reader to 

take a fhort) View of the: Government and Con- 

ftitution of this great Metropolis, 6 ay eg 

Govern. The Government of the City of London is the 
ment of Picture inMiniature of the Civil Government of 
the City of the whole Kingdom of Great Britain: It is go~ 
London. verned by the Lord-Mayor, who in.every thing 
reprefents his Majefty, and appears in a Rank and 
Splendor above that of many Ewropean Crowned 

Heads ; and by a Court of Aldermen, in Number 
including the “Lord-Mayor “wenty-fix, who re- 
femble in every refpect the Houfe of Peers 5 and 

by a Common-Council, chofen out of all the 

Wards of the City by the Inhabitants, ThefeThree 
conftitute the Executive, and, if I maybe allow- 

‘ed the Expreffion, the Legiflative Power of ‘this 

great City. ay PES patek POR TL 

~The City is divided into Twenty-fix, Wards, 
over- which there is placed a Magiftrate called an 
Alderman; who enjoys his Office’ for Life, and is 

. Sehofen by the Liverymen of that Ward, under 
‘whom there is a Deputy, who tranfacts the moft 
Jaborious: Part of the Alderman’s Bufinefs in the 

“Ward. | Sieg te Od FES Wet) 212 

- (Out of thefe Twenty-fix Aldermen the Lord- 
Mayor is chofen ; it generally goes by Rotation, 
and the Choice falls upon the Senior Alderman 

next. the. Chair: /Though ‘there are fome»In- 
flances where the Senior Alderman has been fet . 

afide. The Office of Le-d-Mayor lafts but for 

one Year: He is eleéted: yon the 2gth of Septem- 
ber, but does not officiate till the 29th of Odzober, 
when he goes in a grand Proceffion to Wefminfter- 

Hall, where he takes the Oaths before the Court 

of Exchequer, and returns with a great déal of So- 

lemnity, being attended by the feveral Livery- 
, Companies 


Gity of LONDON, 


and the Invitation is commonly accep 
exety Reigplil athioris vsehnsinl) sls caddy enn 
»» Phe State the Lord-Mayor.appears in. when he 
goes»to Guzidball, or on any public-Occafion, as 
Ihave: obferved, refembles Royal Majefty the 
neareft,of any thing pofflible, and. his Appearance 
is not all Shew, for his Authority is, equal. to it, 


by which he is enabled to execute thofe wife Re- 


gulations, which render the. City of London the 
Admiration of Foreigners ; fince though it is'one 
of the largeft Cities on Earth, yet it is governed 
with the fame Eafe, and with lefs Trouble to the 
Subject, than: many petty Villages.in other Parts of 
the Worlduininies : 


ot By ferving an Apprenticefhip of feven Years, a 


Youth becomes Free of this great City, .and.may 
hope one Day to be exalted to the Mayoralty 
dince we have had. many Inftances of Men from 
the loweit Circumftances of Life who have ar- 
rived at:and filled that Chair with. Honour and 


Reputation, 99. | : 
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«There are two Clafles of Freemen in this City, Diference 
_-who-have fome different Privileges, that is, Livery-deraveen 


‘Men: of ithe City, and: thofe who are Freemen. Livery- 


There are feveral Companies who haveno Livery, Mex and 
and the:Apprentices bound to them can only be Freemens 


Freemen of the City, and have a Liberty to exer- 
cife their Trade or Profeffion within its Liberties, 
but cannot besof the Livery, nor have a Vote in 
chufing of. Magiftrates. in the City, or Members 


toreprefent itun Parliament,; which the Livery- 
‘Men cany > m3 Treated 


When 


304. 
_ Form of 
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The Conftitution of the 
When a Youth has fixed upon a Trade and: in> 
dented with a Mafter, his Relation or Mafter, ac- 


an Appren-cording as they ftipulate, muft have his Indentures 


tice. 


ftampt according to AG of Parliament ; then the. 


Parent, or other Relation who has the Care of the 


Youth, with the Mafter, goes to the Hall of that 


. Company to which the Mafter belongs, carrying 


with them the Indentures and the Mafter’s Free- 
dom, upon a Court-Day; where the Court of 
Afiiftants and the Clerk of the Company generally 


‘attend ; the Mafter prefents the Indentures and 


his own Freedom to. the Board, and defires that 
his Apprentice may be entered in the Hall; the 
Matter of the Company afks the Mafter if he is will- 
ing to take that Apprentice, and the Youth if:he is 
willing to ferve that Mafter,-and the Parent or 
other Relation if this is done with his Confent ; 
which Queftions being anfwered in the A flirmative, . 
the Indentures are entered upon paying Six and 
Eight-pence, and in fome Companies a Trifle 


more or lefs, and Fees and Poundage out of the 


Money given with the Apprentice, if any fuch is 


given, 


Then they all three go to Guildhall before the © 
Chamberlain of the City of Londony whovis Guar- 
dian-of all Apprentices, and has a Right to fee 
Juftice done between them and their Matters 5 and 
there, are afked the fame Queftions as before, and 


- upon paying a very fmall Fee are Inrolled, which 


is the lait Step to be taken till the Youth is out 
ofhis Time. — | 
After the Youth has ferved his feven Years 


faithfully, and defires to take up his Freedom, 


the Mafter goes and informs the Court of Affift- 
ants of his Company, that he is fatished with 
his Apprentice’s Difcharge of his Duty, upon 
which and paying the Fee he is entered free of 
the Company ; and the fame being repeated Wiehe 

a the. 


City of LONDON. 

the Chamberlain, he is entered free of the City, 
and takes the cuftomary Oaths, fuch as, that of 
Allegiance, &c, and an Oath to promote the In- 
tereft and Good of the City. ey a 

In this manner he obtains his F reedom, and is 
intitled to all the Privileges of his Company, and 
this great Metropolis; but to underftand the Ad- 
vantages of the former, we muft takea View of 
the Conftitution of a City Company. Fog 

They are all of them governed by a Mafter, 


two Wardens, and a Court of Affiftants, con- 


lifting of twenty or thirty Perfons of the Com- 

pany, more or lefs, according to the Number of 

Members. £ Pe} 3 . 
The Mafter, Wardens, and Court of Affiftants 


have the Difpofal of all the Money belonging to 


‘the Company, fome of which they fhare among 
themfelves either in Money, or Feafts, of which 
they have many. Now, a Youth having taken 
up his Freedom, if he is a popular Man, he may 
in two or three Years have the Honour to be ap- 
pointed Renter-Warden, or Steward, which in- 
titles him to the Privilege of treating Half the Fra- 


ternity with an elegant and expenfive Entertain- . 
ment on Lord-Mayor’s Day, for the whole Com- 


pany is treated by the two Stewards on that Day, 
which may coft them in fome Companies thirty 
Pounds a-piece, This is the four Privilege, the 
{weet one comes next; if he continues popular, 
he may ina Year or two more be admitted inte 
the Court of Affiftants, where he may have a 
Share in Profits known only to themfelves. 
___ Ifa Perfon, who has been upon the Livery 
fome Years, and fhould afterwards come to Mif- 
fortunes, there is in moft Companies a Penfion of 


Five or more Pounds a Year paid him, or to his 


Widow in Cafe of his Death, 
oo x 4 TABLE 
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The Conftitution of the 


A TABLE of the Incorporated Companies of 
the City of LONDON: Their Preceedency, 
Dates of their Gharters, Livery-Fines, and their. 
Halls or Places of Meeting. mit 


N. BL Thofe who have no Dates in the Column of 
Charters are Companies by Prefcription, 


Names of the Companies, > Ss 
with their Preceedency. XS 
1*Mercers, duno 1393 
2* Grocers, "3345: 
3 * Drapers, _ 1439 
4* Fifhmongers, | 1433 
5 * Goldfmiths, 1180 
 6* Skinners. 1322] ° 


7 * Merchant-Taylors, 1299 

3 * Haberdafhers, : 

9 *Salters,.. 9 1394 
10 * Jronmongers, 1462 
a1 * Vintners, — 1437 
s2™ Cloth-workers, 1482 
59 Dyers ys ot 1492 
14 Brewers, ~ 1438 
15 Leatherfellers, . 13327 
16 Pewterers,;" 1474 


“17 Barbersanid Surgeons, 1430 


18 Cutlers, — 1417 
19 Bakers, — 1155 
20 Eallow-Chandlers, 14.62 
21 Waa-Chandlers, 1483 


22 Armourers, 
23 Girdlers, 
24 Butchers, 


26 Carpenters, 
_ 27 Cordwainers, 
#8 Painters, 


13.44 
T1410 


1422} 
1449, 
1605], 
419041 


1582] 


Livery 

Fines. Their Halls. 

Me Re, he xi 

2:13:4 Lronmonger-lane. 
20 Poultry. 

25: Throgmorton-fireet. 
13: 6:8 Thames freet. 
20: Cheapfide. 

SS: Thames-ftreet. : 
20; Threadneedle-fireet. 
Cae Maiden lane. 

BO di ai 

5 Fenchurch ftrect. 
3%:13:4 Thames-frreet, 

Zi, Tower-féreet. 

3 Thames fiveet.. 

6:13:4 Aldermanbury, | 
20:  Bifhopgate-ftreet. . 
20: Limesftreet, 
1O:. Monkwell-fireet. 
10; Thames-fireet, 
13: Harp-lane,Tham-ft. 
15: Dowgate-hill, 

5: Maiden lane, Wt. 
10: | Coleman-ftreet. 
10: Bafingbahl-fireet. 

2i3 Pudding-lane. 

LO: | Foffer-lane.. 

10: Near Moorgate. 
ip: | Diftaff-lane. 
14: Little Trinity lane. 


- Names 


Ci f LONDON. Spins go 


a 63, Comb-Makers, 1636] Bik 
a: 


64 Fela or’ at-Makers, 1604. 


Names of the Companies, 2 & _ Livery 
: with their Preceedency, = s{ Fine, payee Halls. 
230.4; 8. d. . 
29 Chie: 1967 9.:13:4 Near Cripplgate. 
30 Mafons, T41O} 5: Bafinghall-/r eet. 
31 Plumbers, | 161t} 10; Chequer.yard, T. pe 
32 Inholders, Istsfio: E lbow-lane ce 
33 Founder s, 16014] 8: 7:6 Lothbury. 
34 Poulterers, 1503/20: ‘ 
35 Cooks. 1489 | 19: . Alder gatenftreet, 
36 Coopers, ISOkIIS: ‘Bafinghall: fireet. 
37 Bricklayers, “ae TOA ae Leadenball sfivect. . 
38 Bowyers, 10201 8;  * Some'Tavern, 3 
39 Fletchers, by P. 10; Se. Meir dex 
40 Black/imiths, T4701 8x Lambeth bill, 
41 Joiners, . Po ae 1570} 8: Friars-lane. >, 
42 Weavers,» 1184] 6: Bafi ing hall- ~fireets 
43 Woolmen, a by P, lealie wie. 
44 Plaifterers, 150} 3: Addle firect, W. fi. 
45 Scriveners, 1016) ¢ Aral 49k claude eunect a 
46 Fraiterers, 1605} ¢: Wood-fireet. 

47 Stationers, * et AS ea Ludgates) 9 4 
48 Broiderers, | 1561. wae Gutter-lane.....7) - 
49. Upholders, 1627] 4:10: Leadenkall firect. . 

50 Muficians and Mufical =|. > 
Inftrament-Makers, 1604] 2; - 
51 Turners, 1604]. 8: Thames-fireet. ae 
52 Batket-Makers, byP |. Where they pleafe 
53 Glaziers, : 1037) | 3. Where they pleafe _ 
' £at Horners, papa 7 — -:1638 - 
55 Farriers, 1673} 5): 
56 Paviors, © ge ay One 
S &7 Loriners or Bit- Mak. 148810: Near Cripplegate. 
_ 58 Apothecarys, *  1006]46: © | Black-friars. 
59 Shipwrights, a Gos} to. 
60 Spectacle-Makers,, 1630] ae 
61 Soap Makers, VVOssae: | 
62 Glovers, | 1638] 5:13:24 Beech Jane. 


Names 
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Names of the Companies, Qh Livery YRv ‘, 
with their ides sn" Fine. _ Their Halls... 
tee dy Sh 

10: Red Crofs-fyeer, 

66 S silk’ Throwtlen Age mae ee ee) of fice 


67 Silk-Men, 1635} 
68 Pin-Makers, _ 1636] 
69 Clock- Makers, NOSE 


70 Gardiners, 1616} * 

71 Needle-Makers, 1656] 3: 
72 Tin-Plate- Wares 1670} 
73 Wheel-Wrights, © 1670] © 


74 Diftillers, = . 1638] 13: 6:8 
75 Hat-Band- Wikers ec.) gee ee 
Patten-Makets, =: 1670] 6: i PATA eee te 
77. Ghafs-Sellers, © 1664) oz Where theypleafe,. 
78 PipesMAkers, t j;.,.0y POOSL Mix / daatloka k Me 
79 Coach-Makers, | 1677110: — Noble-ffrect, — 
80 Parifh-Clerks, in POTD aed Se coset eal 
81 Gold and Silver Wire- ies 
Drawers, © ROMSE area hg. wens 
82 Long-bow-fring-mak. by P. ny rs att 
83 ay diate: 
84 Fan-Makers, ot 1709 roeey 
85 Wood-Mongers, 1605 a 
86 Starch-Makers, ° 4 EGROR: > i drighw | 
87 Fifhermen, DOO eee es eae 2 
$8 Carmen, _ pe EO brid Hopital 
89 Taekle-Porters, -. Y606}. , eae | 
90 Ticker-Porters, 1645} : f 
gt Watermen, — 1700| Thames-freet, 


BESIDES 


| City of LONDON, aa 
B ESI D ES the Incorporated Companies in the 


fpect their Privileges as Citizens of London, there 


are other Great Companies, eftablifhed on Ac- 


count of Trade, with many large and exclufive | 


Privileges : As 


I. The HamBorcu-Company, ‘da | 


foregoing Table, whofe Charters chiefly re~ 


* 


ae 


This Company, which was the firft Society ibid 
Incorporated Merchants in England, were incor= 


porated in 1296 by Edward the Firft, under the © 
Name of Merchant- Adventurers, They received 


great Encouragement from all the fucceeding 
Kings of England; and fixed their Staple at 


Antwerp, where they fold the Englifh Wool, and 
brought from thence in Exchange the other Pro- 


ducts of Europe and Afia; by which Means they 
were looked upon at that Time as very ferviceable 
to the Nation, and in a manner were the Support 
and Source of the great Wealth of that once opu- 
lent City Antwerp ; which declined in its Trade 


immediately upon the Englifp Staple being remo- 


ved at the Time of the Duke ad’ Alva’s Perfecu- 


tion in the Low Countries: The Merchants at that 
Time removed their Factory to Hamburgh, and 
the Walloons coming over, we have learned to. 
manufacture our own Wool, and by that Means > 


alone have arrived to that F igure in Trade which 
this Nation now makes; but at prefent, as the 
Privileges of that Company were laid open in 
King /Villiam’s Reign, _ that. Company is little 


more than Nominal. ~~ | 


Il. The MERCHANTS OF THE STAPLE. 
his Company was ereéted in Edward the 
Third’s Fime = They had their firtt Fa€tory at 


Afiddleburgh in Zealand, and dealt in the Exports 


% 3) ee ae 
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of the Growth‘of this Kingdom, fuch as Leather, 
Hides, Wool, Felts, Lead,:‘Tin, Butter, Cheefe, 
&c. But they foon removed their Trade to Eng- 
land, and dropt their Privileges asa Company. ~ 


TI, The Eastiuanp-Compayy. 
. The Commodities this ‘Company’ imports are 
Bees- Wax, Pot-Athes, Tallow, ‘Hemp, Flax, 
Linen, Deal, Naval-Store, and Sturgeons ‘They 
had their original FaG@tory at Elbing in Pruffia, 
and were nec called Merchants of Elbing ; 
but their Trade became afterwards to be divided 


-amongft fome of the’ Hans Towns and Trading 


Cities on the Balsicko ie oe es © as 


ited ie nahdbelinie tak bil te 
OAV. The Arrican-Company, 
“This Company has ‘appeared in feveral Shapes 
{ince the Reign of Queen® Elizabeth, when it 
was. firft. erected.’ They’ obtained fome Forts 


Pm 


_ and Settlements upon the Coaft of Guinea, from 


whence’ they’ import’ Elephant’s - Teeth, Gold 
Dutt,’ fome Drugs, and Negroes for our Weft- 


_ dndia Plantations.” The Trade ih all Appearance 


is’ profitable, ‘but as a Company, whether by 
Knavery, Ignorance, or -Mifmanagement, they 
have always been Lofers.” Now their Trade is’ 
laid‘open, and private Adventurers make Money . 
by that Branch of Commerce. What the Com- 
pany does by their Traffic, and the Affiftance gi-. 
ven them by Parliament for the Support of their: 
poeagpaneth 4d is a Secret to themfelves. 


OME The Russra-Company, } 

The Rufia-Company was firft eftablifhed in 
1555, and defigned not only as a Trading Com- 
pany to the Dominions of that vaft Empire, but’ 


for making new Difcoveries to the North; ar 


Thing 


he 


weit. of, TON DOM: os tos 
Thing which was then the Spirit of all Europe, 
People of all Ranks fubferibed to this Company,’ 
and they flourifhed for many Years, but now they 
have no exclufive Privileges, ! 


VI. The Levant, or TurKEy-Company. 


"This Company is perhaps the moft beneficial 


Company in England, as there is a confiderable 
Ballance in our Favour: They were firft incor= 
porated in 1579. 7 fier ein 


VIL. The East-Inpra-Company, 
The Ea/ft-India Company generally export Sil- 
ver Bullion, fome Woollen Goods, and bring us 


in return all the rich Spices of the Eaft, Drugs, 
Silks, Cottons, fome Diamonds, Salt-Petre, Tea, 
and China ; Part of which is confumed at Home, 
and Part of it fent Abroad, to anfwer our Bal-. 
lance with other Countries. It is much difputed 
how far this Company is beneficial to the Nation, 
fince they carry out moftly Bullion, and bring us 


in return, for the moft part, only Superfluities :, 


But I believe, in the main, the Company mutt 
be found beneficial, fince the Goods they re-ex- 
port are equal to the Nation to fo much Money, or 
rather better, fince by them we gain the Freight ; 
- but if other Nations go on in their Ea/f-Jndia 
Trade, as they have done for thefe twenty Years 
paft, our Exports of India Goods muft ceafe, and 
then the Company muft become a public Calami- 
ty, fince I know no one Article they import but 


what ferves to increafe our Luxury, and might be 


very well ‘wanted, 


VII. The Hupson’s-Bay-Company. 
‘This Company imports chiefly Furs ; for which 
they export almoft all the Neceflaries of Life to 
the Cold Regions, where their Factories are fitu- 
aay | Sees, ee | | ated 


3Ir 


gi2 


‘Advice to Apprentices, 


ated. It is near their Settlement, the famous Pat. 
fage, fo much fought for, is fuppofed to be, viz. 
that between the North-Eaft and North-Wef of 

AIREN LCDS. Thai yin AED eH oth rat 


IX. The Souru-Sza-Company. | 
. ‘This has been a fatal Company to England, yet 
it is a very powerful Society, and rich in Govern- 
ment Security. They were defigned for Trade, 
and carried on fome profitable Branches in the 
Weft-Indies, andihad the Afiento Contra& with 
the King of Spain, by which they had a Right to 


‘furnifh the Spanifh Plantations with Negroes, and 


to. fend a Ship annually to La Vera Cruz: But 
notwith{tanding they have been always Beggars, 
as a Trading Company, and ‘in the Year 1720, 
were Knaves in all refpects, it is hoped they are 
honefter now, _ aad ny) Attra Prrorpgay 
Che echo Keakr Torte lodls he Selo sta SoLoSoclodk 
i © Aw TRI 
ApvVIcE to the Loung APPRENTICE, how 
to behave during bis Apprenticebip, in 
- order to acquire bis Bufine/s, obtain the 
Good-Will of bis Mafter, and avoid the 
many Temptations to which a are liable 
in this great City, 


tar 


| Shall now fuppofe the Youth has made Choice 
of his Education, has figned his Indentures, 
taken Leave of his.Mother; and is fairly fettled 
with his Mafter; who I fhall prefume to be a 
Man of Good-Nature, Sagacity, and Knowledge 
of his Bufinefs ; I would have fuch a Lad to con. 
fider that he has made the Arft Step into the | 
Rest eel icy | oe World - 


Advice to Apprentices. 
World of Bufinefs, and has fixed himfelf for Life 
in one certain Sphere of Action, that his future 
_ Happinefs in this World, and, in fome meafure,. 


his Hopes of another, depends upon the Ufe he is - 


_ to make of the prefent Time. If Hopes of Bread, 
Profpe& of Wealth, and a Settlement for Life in 
the World, can have any Weight upon the Mind, 
they ought to take place now. ei aN 

As we fuppofe he has fixed upon his Bufinefs 
from a natural Liking, or Turn of Mind, we 


muft believe he at firft takes Delight in his Bufi- 
nels ; this Liking he muft keep up, by often res _ 
Hedting what an Advantage it will be to become 


Mafter of it: ‘The greater Affection he difcovers 
to it, the greater Application he gives to it, the 
fooner his Labour will be over; for a Tradefman 


no fooner becomes poflefled of the Myftery of 


the Craft, than the uneafy laborious Part: of it 
vanifhes: The ready and expert Workman does 


his Bufinefs with Pleafure; he fearce feels the In- 
ftruments he ufes ; every thing goes on {moothly:_ 


Whereas the Bungler works, toils, and ftruggles, 
is more oppreffed with his own Ignorance, than the 
Weight of any thing elfe, a See See 

To obtain his Mafter’s Good-Will, he muft be 


diligent in his Bufinefs, and confider that it is a- 
Crime againft Moral Honefty to trifle away his 


‘Time, when he fhould be employed in his Ma- 
fter’s Work; he ought to be diligent, and apply 
‘clofer in his Abfence than in his Prefence, and 
make Confcience of the Difcharge of his Duty. 
By this Conduct he not only acquires his Trade 
fooner, and promotes his Mafter’s Intereft, but 


from it he may expeét the Protection and Afiift-— 
ance of Divine Providence in his future Life ; for. 


this Reafon alfo he muft be faithful in every thing 
that is entrufted to his Care or Management : 


‘He fhould look upon his Matter as his Parent, 


_ and 


a 


ai. 
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he fpends there’ muft’be ftolen froin his Mafter, 


Advice to Apprentices: 
and be as watchful over his Intereft as that of his 
Father and Mother. The Chara@er of Honefty 
and Integrity, which this is the Time to acquire, 
will contribute more to his Succefs in Bufinefs 
and his real Peace of Mind, than every other 
Qualification : Art. and Ingenuity without Ho- 
nefty can be of no Ufe; all Mankind fhun the 
Villain, and chufe rather to deal with the Bungeler 
than the defigning crafty Knave, though ever fo 
expert inthis Bufinefs, Honefty is a Stock, fets 
up the Tradefman without Money, procures him 
Refpect even in Poverty, and a Friend in a Coun- 

try where he has no Relations, Rs a 
_ Che Apprentice, who would live in Peace with 


his Mafter and ee mutt interfere as little as 
ic 


pofiible in the domeftic Concerns’ of his Houfe: 
He muft keep clofe to his Bufinefs, and mind no- 


thing elfe; he mutt avoid tattling between Ser- 


vants, or carrying’ Stories between Hufband and 
Wife. He ought’ to be ready to do his Miftrefs 
all the good Offices in his Power, and if he has 
any Complaints to make of her, Jet him endea- 
your to have them taken notice of by the Mafter 
himfelf, without making the Complaint, He 
muft keep his Mafter’s Secrets, both in relation 
to his Craft‘and Dealings, and to the private Af- 
fairs of his Family: He muft carry no Tales to 
his Neighbour’s Houfe, or entertain his Friends 
at the Expence of ‘his Matter and Miftref’s Re- 
PUGCa nS seer ae afi 

‘He ought to take his Mafter’s Advice and rea- 
fonable Corre@ion, ‘with the fame Submiffion as if. 
he was his Father: He muft confider him in the - 
Place of a Parent, and that what he fays mutt be 
tor‘his Good and Advantage. _ 

A Lad grown to fome Years muft carefully 
avoid idle Company and Ale-Houfes; the Time 


or 


- 
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Advice to Apprentices. 
or encroach upon thofe Hours neceflary for Reft. 
Late Hours, though he fhould have an Opportu- 
nity to keep them without his Mafter’s Know- 
ledge, deftroy his Health, and, give him a Habit 
of Drinking, and a Love of Company, the great 
Bane of all Tradefmen. That Time his Mafter 
can {pare him, or can be taken from his Hours of 
Reft, he ought to employ in Learning to Write, 
Read, Cait Accompts, Drawing, or. any other 
Qualification fuitable to his Station. The Know- 
ledge he reaps will afford, while he lives, pleafant. 
Reflections, refulting from the Confcioufnefs, of 
having employed his Time to ufeful Purpofes,.. 
_ Women is another ftrong Temptation to Ap- 
prentices to go aftray. The Blood runs warm in 


‘their young Veins, and they are naturally prone 


to gratify the new-grown Appetite. Againft this 
Evil the young Apprentice muft exert. all. the, 
Force of Reafon, Intereft, and Religion; he. 
muft confider, he rifks his Health, and plunges 
himfelf into a See of Difeafes when he embraces. 
a’ common Woman ; not only endangers. his. 
Health but his Morals ; their Arts, their Blan-. 


difhments, and Snares are fuch, that fooner or. 


later, they tempt their Votaries from one Degree, 
of Vice to another, till Ruin, Difeafes, and: a. 
fhameful End finifhes their Cataftrophe. As to 
what is called lawful Love, courting a Woman to 


‘make a Wife of, that Defire ought to be checked. 
in the Bud; for an Apprentice is never compleat-_ 
ly miferable till he has got a Wife: He ought to 


confider Marriage as a Matter of the laft Confe- 
quence to his Peace, not to be undertaken rafhly. 
at any Age, but on no Account to be entered 


upon till he is fettled in a Way of providing . 


for a Family ; let him confider.if he has nothing 
to depend on but his Trade when out. of his: 
Time ; that he ought to live fome time fingle, 

agitieas MS hee to 
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Advice to Apprentices, | 
to try to fave fomething to fit him for entering 
into fuch a chargeable State : If he cannot fave 
when ‘fingle, how can he propofe to maintain a 
Family upon his Wages? What a dreadful Thing 
is it for a Man to fee a Wife and Children in 
Want, and he unable to fupport them? It is 
worfe than Death to an honeft Man, and there- 


fore ought to be Mmaturely weighed before we 


reduce ourfelves to iota 8211s 
Great Care ought to be taken in the Choice of 


2 » 


Company: Idle, proflicate Fellows ought to be 


fhunned : ‘We foon pertake of the Manners of 
thofe we converfe with - Their Vices, by being 
frequent, become familiar to us, and by Degrees 
fteal infenfibly upon our Minds and convert us_ 
into one of themfelves, REESE: Wiehe ee 

Above all, Gaming Company ought to be avoid- _ 
ed; even Gaming for Amufement is pernicious to. 
the Mind of Youth, the Habit foon grows.ungo- 
vernable, ‘and the Itch of Gain, too. prevalent in - 
moft Natures draws, us on by degrees to love - 
Gaming for the Sake of Money, which we for- 
merly loved only for Diverfion; and when that 


* 


‘Spirit once poffefs us all Senfe of -Honefty is loft, 


Wwe are uneafy when we are not engaged in Play, 
fuffer all the Tortures of the Unhappy when For- 
tune has been unfavourable, and to repair the 
Breach made by our Folly, ru all the Lengths 
that Craft, Defpair, and Villany can fuggedt ; 
Therefore the young Apprentice who values his 
Integrity, his Peace of Mind, his Reputation in. 
the World, and Happinefs hereafter, mutt fhun - 
every Temptation to Play, and find out fome 
other Amufement to pafs away his idle Hours 
than thofe Games that are reckoned the moft in- 
nocent, . eet ae nee Cane ss 
Reverence for Religion, and a confcious Dif 
charge of the Duties of it, I place laft; not as 
| contributing 
Pa 


Advice to, Apprentices. 


contributing the leaft to our Happinefs, but. that 
in it all other Confiderations are centered. With- 
out it all our Endeavours are in. vain, all our. At- 
tempts fruitlefs : It is this alone that gives us a 
true Relifh of Life, and the rational Enjoyments 
in it, It is too much the Fafhion now-a-days to’ 
laugh at Religion, and even to be afhamed of Ads 
of Devotions but Mode or Fafhion cannot quell. 
the Checks of an enlightened Confcience, nor. . 
will be allowed as a good Plea at the Grand Tri- 
bunal. Let the young Apprentice then be con=* 
ftant in his Devotions to the Supream Being, live 
in‘a conftant Fear of offending againft his Laws, 
and in a thorough Dependance on his Divine Pro- 
vidence ; and however unfafhionable the Practice” 
may be, he muft reap from it that Content of. 
Mind, that fublime Satisfaction, which no earthly 
Enjoyment can afford him; may rationally expeét _ 
Succefs to attend his Endeavours in this World ; 
or, if he is difappointed in thefe, he may with Af. 
_ furance conclude, all Things are ordered for his - 
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eH EY Flax Drefler is he. who prepares the: 
Of the _ Max after Importation,, and makes it rea, 
Flan- “dy for the Spinners, by. combing it .on : 
Drefer, Hecles of, different Degrees of \Finenefs, accord- . 
ing the Nature,of the Flax; ot: the Ufes:its is, de-) 
figned ‘for, ‘There are but few in and about) 
London, who follow this Branch, fuch as do bare- 
ly make a Living by it: Their Apprentices do 
» mot require over and above much Strength or 
~~ Ingenuity ; the Wages of a Journeyman is from 


Secr.1. 


Pegs ‘ 


Nine to Fifteen Shillings a Week,“ 


Srcr. 2. This Tradefman isa Wholefale Dealer in Coals, 

Coaf- which he buys for his own Ufe at the Pool, and. 

Crimps or fells them again im large Quantities in the City 

Faéers. or Suburbs, or he fells whole Ship Loads by Com- . 
miffion from the Proprietors of Collieries, at . 
Newcaftle, &c, They take Apprentices, which 
they bring up in the Compting-Houfe, like other 
Factors and Merchants, and give a Clerk or. 
Soph Tapeh front’ Vhirty to Fifty Pounds a 

Care sae re 


The 
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The Coal Meeters appointed by the Lord- Sscr. %. 

Mayor of London, or who rather buy their Coa/- > 
Places of him, have the Privilege -of meafuring Mecters. — 
all. the Coals fold in the City of London, for - 
which they are allowed handfome Fees, which 
enable them to give from a Thoufand to Fifteen 
Hundred Pounds. for their Places there are 
twelve of them in all, who make a very. good 
Living. 


This is a Clafs of Labourers employed: in. car-| 
rying the Coals from the Lighters to Shoar, and OF the 
heaving them out of one Veilel into another ; it G4). 
is a laborious dirty Bufinefs, and they make from preaver, 
Fifteen Shillings to a Guinea a Week, and fome- 
times more if they are diligent; but they take no. 
Apprentices, tho’ there are fome Rules to be ob- 
ferved in being admitted to heave Coals at fome 
Wharfs. , , 


The Bufinefs of a Carman needs no Explana- pcr. «, 
tion, it requires ftrong robuft Lads, to carry hea- of Cara 
vy Burthens, in loading and unloading their Carts. yen. 
Some Carmen, efpecially in the City, who are 
able to keep a Cart and Carroon, or Number, 
with two Horfes, make a very honeft Livelihood « 
they fometimes take Apprentices, but I think the 
Journeymen of this. Branch are no» better than 
Labourers, and earn no more W ages than he who 
carries the Hod, i. a4 

They are a City-Fellowhhip, and were once . 
incorporated with the Feuelers, but they throw- 
ing up their Charter, the Carmen were again re= 
duced to a Fellowfhip, which differs nothing 
from an Incorporated Company, but that theone — 
is eftablifhed’ by the Lord-Mayor and Common- s 
Council, and the other by Charter from the. 


Crown. 
There 


SceT. 4, 
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Sect, 6. 


Of Pore 
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APGEND PS  _ 
_ There are various Kinds of Porters, fome who 
are meer Labourers, and carry all Manner of hea-. 
vy Burthens; and are chiefly employed in loadin g 


and unloading Carts and Waggons; but the Por- 


ters who have the Honour to be ‘a City Frater- 
nity, are divided inte two Claffes 3 Firft, Tackle 
Porters, whe are employed about the Keys 


‘and Wharfs, and affift in loading and unloading: 
the Shipping’; and ‘Ticket Porters,” who ‘are 
_ diftinguifhed: by ‘Pewter or. Silver’ Badges with 


| ‘Wortfhipful Company take Apprentices. 


Sec. 7a . 


Of Pew- 
ferers, 


~~ their Name upon it, “hanging to their Breafts or 
“Aprons: Thefe:muft be Freé of ‘the City, and - 


) phe Sureties in an Hundred Pounds for their 


onefty ; they are generally employed about Mer- 
chants Cellars, by Ware- Houfe Men and Shop- 
keepers of large Dealings, ‘to carry Goods'to their. 
Cuftomers ; . they’ ply about Bankers; and’ are 
entrufted with large Sums'of Money; andmake’ 
good Bread about the Inns of Court : ‘They are 
not fo much employed in carrying Burthens, as 
in going of Errands, and'-in all’ Shapes make 
more Money than moft common Tradefmen 3’ 
but Ido not underftand that any Clafs of this 


_- Pewter is a mixed Metal:made‘up of a Propor- 
tion of “Tin and Lead’; they are’ of Kin to the’ 


‘Founder, as‘all their Work is caft in'a Mould,” 


and a Turner, as it is moftly turned in a Lathe 


peculiar to themfelves, After the Plate, Difh, - 
or other Veflel is caft and turned, it is then pla-_ 
nifhed with a Hammer, whofe Face is nicely 


-. » . polithed, and of Cafe-hardened Steel. This is - 
 . by much: the moft: laborious Part: of the Work, * 


It is an ingenious Bufinefs and abundantly pro- 
fitable, but very unhealthful,» becaufe of the 
Fume of the Metal, which foon’ renders them 
Paralytic ; Journeymen earn from Fifteen Shil-~ 
lings:to a Guinea a Week, 

This 
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_ + This is a Clafs of Founders who do nothing Sx cr. 8.’ 
elfe, but caft Letters or Types for the Printers ; Of the 
it is an ingenious and laborious Bufinefs, and ve-Letter- 
ry. profitable to the Mafter, efpecially at prefent,*%™dr- 
when the Bufinefs is but in two or three Hands; ~ 

The Journeymeii earn from Fifteen Shillings to a 
Guinean a, Weeks ooo ecru. a. 
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- This, Tradefman is a Species of the Engraver, SECT. 9. 
and differs from the Copper-Plate Printer, but in Of be — 
his Materials. The one.cuts. his Defigns. upon Yoad-Cut- 
Wood,, and the other upon Copper 3. they, are ‘”- 
employed in cutting Wooden Cuts for School- 
Books, and Heads, Tail-picees, and: other Or- 
haments for the Printers ; they ought, to have 
fore Notion of Drawing, and tocompleat them, 
ought to have the Genius and Qualifications {poke 
of when treating of Engravers. Their Wages as 
Journeymen frequently depend on their Applica- 
tion, as they are paid by .the Piece; they ge- —_ 
1rally earn. from a Guinea to Thirty Shillings a 
Teac ate ti Midis th ctigihs. Bbhesdhcdbalsscinie: td 
Parchment is made of Sheep Skins extended and Secr. 10. 
drawn to a proper Thinnefs when Green, and Of Parch- 
Vellum in the fame Manner of Calf Skin ; it re- ment and 
quires neither much Strength. or Ingenuity, nor Ve/lum- _ 
is there much Profit-attending ity.and very little Makers 
of it manufactured in Town, if any ;: fo-little at 
leaft, that after the. ftriteft Enquiry, 1 cannot 
find what Wages is given a Journeyman, | 

This is only mentioned as a City ‘Fraternity, notSger. 11. 
as a Trade which takes Apprentices; their Bu- Parif 
finefs is.to make up an Account of: the, Chriften- C/erds, 
ings and Deaths from Parochial Accounts fent to 
their Office in Wood-Street, which they print at 
a Prefs of their own, and diftribute to Houfe- 

apts. keepers 
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_”_ keepers in their refpeétive Parithes, for a Shilling 
@ Qatar oh yi ee Sennen a we 
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Secr.12, This is only a nominal Company of the City 3 
Of Scri- it was formerly made up of Notary Publics, but 
veners. ‘their Company is now vanifhed, ~~ es, vend 
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Sect. 13._ This is a Tradefman compofed of ‘the Smith, 
Of Loom- Joiner and Carpenter } he is employed in making 
Makers, Weaving Looms, ‘Throwing Engines for Silk 
_ . ‘Throwfters, and feveral Engines for Mechanic. 

_ Ufes.: To invent thefe Engines would require 
great Ingemuity, but as! that is. already done, it 
requires no great Head-piece to execute them, as 

the Principles whereon they are conftruéted’ are 
commonly known ; a Youth defiged to be bound 

to this Trade ought to be pretty robuft and about 

Fifteen Years of Age; when out of his ‘Time, he 

earns from Ten to. ifteen Shillings a Week, _* 


Sect. 14. This is’a Branch of: the Smith’s Bufinefs, ‘and 
Of Stock- abundantly ingenious 5 thé ‘greateft Difficulty - is 
ing-Framein tempering the large Spring, upon which’ the 
Makers. Work meves ; it is very profitable -to the Matter 
and in but few Hands, and the Journeymen carn 

| thecommon Wages ofaSmith, 9 
Seer. is.. There is another Clafs of Smiths employe 
Of Corn in making Mills for the Corn-Chandlers, and 
andCoffee- Coffees Mills, tho? fometimes the Jack-Smith 
Mill Ma- undertakes this Work ; there is no great Myftery 
fers, inthe Trade, andthe Strength requifite, and the 
Wages given, differ nothing from the other 

A ‘Clalles! oF wotking Smiths. le chert hos Sen 


Secr.16., Uhefe’ two Tradefmen. are better underftood 
Of Mil]. in the Country than in’ the City, tho’ there are 
aright, {ome who live inthe City and are concerned ‘in. 
and Mils eis?) SCR. dao. Ply te "Gels OTN MPS 


bers, 
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Mills in thé Country.) The Mill-Wright is an ‘in- 
genious and laborious Bufinefs, in which. there is 
a great Variety, according to the different Prin: 
ciples. upon which the Mill is conftru€ted;’ but 
the Wages given to. Journeymen is no more than 
that of a common Qarpenter. A working Miller 
earns about Ten Shillingsa Week, 9 


The Lighter Builders differ nothing from: the SteT..17. 
Ship Builder, but.that the one ‘confinesvhimfelf 24¢er 
to Ships, and the other to Lighters; and does not 24ers. 
| Fequire fo much Art.or Ingenuity : As*the chief 
‘Thing to be confidered in thefe unwieldly Veffels 
ufed for unloading Ships are, to carry Goods up 
the River, \is: Strength, it requires as much 
of that as any Branch in the Carpentery Bus 
finefs ;. and. the ‘Wages: is about Fifteen Shillings 

ephihs diate 


a Week, and conftant Employment. 


_.. This Trade ‘requires more Ingenuity and-lefsSecr. 18, 
Strength» than’ the former 3: < there: are’ feveral Of the 
Clafles of them, differing only. by different Species Boat- 
of, Boats’ they are moft employed in building 3 Builders. 
the. Wages of a Journeyman is the fame as that 

laft mentioned ; and: they areas “conftantly em- 
ployed, «neither Mafters nor. Working Hands 


being overftocked, él 
This Sia Recihelvesjotitets requires very flender cr. 1 ‘ 
‘Parts to become Mafter of}. he is partly’ ‘Tur- zh 19, 
ner, and buys his Glafs! from*the:Glafs-Houfe $ 7,,.. 
there ate-not many of them, nor much to be Gla 
made by thofe who are:employed ;'the Wipe hick. 


of a Journeyman is Ten or Twelve Shillings a 
Week. + * A PPeTs. Me bos io CE | StS 


‘This. Clafs of Men are the Source of ‘the Sect. 20. 
Wealth, and the Support of the Freedom. of Of Sailors 
. > ie: Great- and Mar- 

. riners. 
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‘Great-Britain :-Without themwe. had been, as 
formerly,.a Prey, tolevery petty Invader ; and 
the flourifhing. Empire of Great- Britain would be 
of no. more confequence ini Europe,: than the pet- 
ty: Republick. of « Luccasin: Jtaly.0Fhey make us 
dreaded abroad, and enable us! tov livesin Plenty, 
nay in Luxury at Home, Every: Man bred:to the. 
Sea is a Benefactor to his Country, anladds new 


Ae Strength and Riches; to. the ‘Kingdom: évery: Voy + 
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anda. flurdy healthy Conftitution:; but to make 
a Mariner, andsone fit :to manage a Ship, requires 
a-good Deal -of ‘Sagacity ; they muft have a Ge- ~ 

_nius for.Figures, without which, vit: is impoffible 
to. learn’ the, Theory of Navigation, and*to com- 
pleat them, ought: to: -bextaught Geography, in 


all-its Branches, and) Aftronomy; and ought 


normore than: a natural Inclination »to: the Sea, 


. fo Have fome* Knowledgesof» Drawing. This 
© would enablesthem; to: give us: the: Bearings. of 
‘. Capes, and Head-Lands, with greater’ Propriety 
‘. than ‘commonly done:; and:by »their' Means. we 


might. be fully fupphted with: Draughts of: Foreign 
JE big might ferve much:to their own Amufement, 
when» Windboundin a Port, and» énlargé: the 
‘Means of Knowledge to the reft of Mankind, 


_ _.» » kam forry tovebferve: {0 little Care taken:of the 
s_. \ Edueation-of, our Youth, defigned: for the Sea; I 
_ Mean! fuch cas: havea: Profpect. of commanding 


. Ships, either. in the.Government:or Merchant Ser+ 
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. them-rough end: boifterous, which makes .a» po- 


' Vite Education: more neceflary to give them=an 
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eatly Byafs, Wasa polite Behaviour joined to that 


© remarkable, in: ther:Lnglif> Sailors, ‘Lthink they 
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would ‘not only bé the mofttifeful Men “inthe: 
Ifland, but by much ‘the moft agreeable Compa-. 
nions: For this Reafon, I would ‘recommend ‘i¢’ 
to Parents, who are to breed. their Sons to’ the 
Sea, to give them an early Tafte of Letters, ef- 
pecially the European Tongue, which will be of 
great Service to their Bufinefs, as well as polifh 
their Manners ; make them thorough Mafters of 
Figures, Navigation, and-in’general afmattering — 
of every Branch of the Mathematicks; “keep them 
conftantly at. Drawing, and if they were taught 
fome Mufick it might prove an agreeable Amufe= 
ment to thofe who are fo many Hours, \ nay: 
_ Months, ‘debarred all Society but their Ships 
Crew. If 1 were not afraid of being laughed at,. 
I fhould recommend three or four Months Attens 
dance at the Dancing School’: Why» a Gentle- 
man who is intrufted with a Cargo worth’the Pur- 
chafe of a Barony in’ the Country, fhould have 4 
Jefs genteel Education, than the Squire with his 
round unthinking'Face, isa Myftery to me; and | 


l am perfuaded, that ‘confidering how much Sai- 
lors are removed from Converfation, they have 
more need’ of the-Adyantages of Education than 
any other Clafs of Men whatfoever; The Wages — 
of a Sailor is from Twenty’ Shillings to°Three ve 
Pounds a Month, and Mafters -and'Commanders 
proportionably higher, and differs “atcording® to | 
the Burthen of the Veffels they are on Board, i ey 
"There are. various: Clafles of Mufical Inftrue seer. at. 
ment-Makers, fome make Organs, which is theOf she 
beft Branch, others Spinets and Harpficords, “and Mufick- 
others Violins and Flutes } the lattertisof Kin-Jnfrument 
dred to the Turner, | Violins ‘and Flutes” of» all Maker and 
Sorts, are fold: moftly “in Mufick Shops, where Mu/fcat- 
Songs, Sonnets €'c, are fet to Mufick or fold, 5%. 
The Organ and Spinet-Maker require a tolera- 
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ble Genius and fome Strength, and earn. from,a. 
Guinea to. Thirty Shillings a. Week; and the 
Violin and Spinet-Makers, not much fhort of 
that, if they, are employed, . The Matters. of 
Mufick-Shops.are fupppofed to underftand Mufick 
and Compolition,. but few of them do more than 
the Names, of the moft noted Mafters, which they 
have learned by Rote, and can fcarce hum a 

Tune in proper Time; but if they knew alittle 
“more before they fet up the Trade, both of the 


Theory. and. Praétice. of .Mufick, they. would 


have a better Chance to thrive : If they take Ap- 
—~prentices itisonly to keep Shop, nat to learn 
‘them, any Thing relating to Muick, and if they 
want a, Book-Keeper, they, may, give from 
Twelve to Twenty Pounds a Year, and Board, 


Sect.22. This isa Clafs of Carpenters, or rather Join- 
Of the ets, who make, only Handles for Planes, ufed 
Plane. — by. the feveral Branches.of Carpentry and Joinery 
Maker, Bufinefs ; it requires no great Genius, but a mo- 
 derate Shew, of Strength; a Lad may be bound 
about Fourteen, and his Wages, when out of his 

Time, that common to other Joiners... 


* 
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Sect. 23.. Ina Country, where. there are fo many Smoak-. 
Of the ers, a Defcription of the Tobacco-Pipe is need- 
Tebacco- Jefs; it is made ofa fine Clay, wrought very fine 
Pipe-Ma- and formed upon a.Mould to;the Shape we fee it 
kr. dviedy-and then baked ina Furnace ; the Art 
_, . has,no. great Miftery. in, it, and is more dirty 
than laborious, and but moderately profitable ; a 
- Journeyman earns from Ten to Fifteen Shillings — 

_a Week, and the few that are of them pretty — 
. sconftantly employed ;. Fourteen. or Fifteen is 
» Time enough. to bind a Lad, becaufe tho’, the — 

- Pipe-Making is not immoderately laborious, ye 
é Ane ; ‘ , their 
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their’ Strength is tried in carrying Pipes to’the pubs 
lick Houfes in the City and Suburbs, ©) 9." 


' This is a Tradefman compounded ‘of the Smithgecr, 3 4 
and Brazier, the Smith makes the Beams, “which Beam and 
is the niceft Part’of the Branch’ and the Brazier Sca/e- 
the {mall Scales: which are adjufted to the Beam 3 Maker. 
they fell-and make Weights of all Sorts, and the 
few that keep Shops of them thake avery good 
Appearance, and give their Journeymen: from 
‘Pwelve to Twenty Shillings a Week. shane <t2i: 
«'Thistis a Branch of the Carpenter Bufinefs; Secr, 2 5s 
and ‘very laborious; ‘but requires only ‘a ftéady Of she 
Hand 5 ‘their Wages’ is from Half a Crown’ to Sawyer. 
Three Shillings’ a Dayy'and more if they are paid 
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Boats ‘upon ‘the River Thaines, ‘it’ isa laborious OF she, 
“Frade, and requires great Strength, and a robutt Warp. 
Conftitation ;°4 Lad ought ‘to’be at leat Fourteen man, 
before he is' bound’; when'he'is out of his Time, 
ifthe can purchafé a Boat, ‘which Twelve or Fif- 
teen Pounds will do, he may éarn'with moderate 
Application froma ‘Guinea’td’'Thirty Shillings a 
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“ This Clafs of Sailors are joined with the Water- Secr, 27, 
men in'one Company, and have with th8m theor Light- 
inclufive’ Priviledge of ‘plying’ upon ‘the River er-Men, 
Thames for Cartiage ‘of Goods and Paflengers ; 

it requires as much Strength, if not more than a 
‘Waterman 5 and the’ Wages of'a Journeyman is 

_ from Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week,’ 
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This Workman is a Dependant on the-Cutler, Sp c7.31. 
andis employed in nothing but grinding down the K xi - 
Edges after he has forged it :' Moft Cutlers have Grind.r. 
athis done intheir Houfes, but there areva few, © 
»whordo their Work at Home at fo mucha Doz- 
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o<The Innholder: is) a Branch-of Bufinefs under~ Secr. 32. 
-fteod aswell n the Country as in Town; Ido Of the 
not-know that any of them take-Apprentices,: but Jaabelder. 
-ascit as acCity'Company, I attord theny thefe few 
odiabsibgethe byes 2) 7 wieite. Fiaissh ods agen. 


_ The Perfumer fells all Sorts of Wafhes, Po-Srer. 33. 
-Matums, Soap, Powder, Eflences, and fome- Perfumer. 
_times Snuff .and. Tobacco, and is a tolerable 
. @rty Bufinefs in: making up: their Ointments : 

‘They feldom ‘take Apprentices, but employ La- 
bourers. for the laborious Part of. their Work ; 
they make a genteel Figure enough- in Shop- 
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_. They are employed: in ftamping»Stuffs forSacr. 34. 


» Houfhold Furnitures: which is:doneby Heat, and Printer of — 
.» aBrafs Roller, charged with the defigned Figures ; Stuf. 

itis a hot laborious Bufinefs,. abundantly. profit- 

able to the Mafter; the Journeymen earn from 


‘Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. vg 
_ The laft Trade I fhaJl mention is the Under- Sker 3 Se 
taker, a Set.of Men who. live, by Death, and oy pg” 
fever care to-appear: but at the End-of a Man’styndep- 
Life, they may then properly enough ferve to saker, 
bring up the Rear of our Trades ;. their Bufinefs 

as to watch Death, and to furnifh out the Fune- — 

ral Solemnity, with as much Pomp and) feigned 
- . Sarrow, as the Heirs or Succeflor of the Deceafed 
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iteady, demure, and melancholy Countenance at 
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~ they are generally Carpenters,: or HeraldsPain- 
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men, a Set of Men whony they: haveypicked up, 
os Sel poffefled:of, a; fober Countenance, sand afolema 
oie se Face, iwhont they pay at foumuch a 
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pT mentioned in this T reatife. 
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! of the feveral Trades 


The Numbers ann:xed to the Names in the firft Column 


»< denotes the Company to which that Trade belongs, and by, res 
20) curving to that Number in the Table of Incorporated Com- 
panies, Page 306, the Reader will find under what Name that. 
‘Trade is incorporated, — If na Number is annexed, tt denotes that 

. Trade.to have Librrty to Bind and make Free with any of the 

_ Companies, as not being particularly bound to any, . The Letter Li. 
annexed to them, denotes the Company, to which that Trade 
belongs, to be a Livery-Gompany. Where the Letter L.. is not 
annexed, it denotes that fuch Tradefmen are only Freemen, and 


-. have no Vote at Elefions of Members of Parliament, or Magi- 
| firates for the City. pie 
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